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ESCHATON and KERYGMA: THE FUTURE OF THE 
Past in the Present Kairos 

The Concept of Living Tradition in Orthodox Theology 
John Anthony McGuckin 


Introduction 

Orthodox Tradition is the inner strength of the Church. It is 
something that in formal senses, and as an inner spiritual mystery, 
informs and illumines the life of every Orthodox, consciously or 
not. It is more than a clinging to the past, it is the ‘hope of those 
things to which we press ever onwards. Yet, in a time of unprece¬ 
dented encounters of the Orthodox with other Christian groups 
in the West, and a time and pace of social and intellectual change 
that is unprecedented in any previous age of history, it is clear that 
the very notion of‘Tradition requires at least some exegesis for our 
non-Orthodox brothers and sisters, so that it is not ‘received’ in di¬ 
alogue merely as evidence to them that the Orthodox are a com¬ 
munion of reactionaries, ever looking backward and unable to 
make decisions about substantive ecclesial issues, for fear of of¬ 
fending the most conservative sections of their Churches. Even for 
the benefit of the Orthodox, the concept of Tradition also calls out 
for studied attention, so that we can test ourselves in the Holy Tra¬ 
dition, so as never to fall into the trap of identifying our inertia 
with the will of God as did Eli the old blind priest,^ or worse, 
equating the ‘customs of men with the Holy Tradition^ and so, 
pharisaically, opposing the ongoing work of the Spirit in the pres¬ 
ent moment of grace, and meriting the anger of the Lord reserved 
for those who withstand the dynamic and mysterious movement 

1 1 Sam 3. 

2 Mtl5:2. 
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of salvific grace that 'blows where it will’ in a world whose present 
needs calls out for salvation at the very least as urgently as any time 
in the history of the creation. 

This present essay cannot claim substantive weight as an origi¬ 
nal examination of the Holy Tradition, but it may usefully serve a 
more modest function as a collative piece, reviewing some of the 
salient aspects of the formation of the concept of Tradition, and 
Regula Fidei (The Apostolic Rule of Faith) in the Early Church, 
and then going on to consider reflections on the theme by several 
Orthodox writers of the last 50 years. Let us begin with some his¬ 
torical considerations that will lead us, I hope, into their theologi¬ 
cal significance. Church History, like the scriptural narrative itself, 
passes from being merely an historical record of events and ideas, 
as it is recognised and proclaimed as the saving deed of God within 
history. The record of the use of the term tradition in the patristic 
period is like the wheat from which the bread of the Holy Tradi¬ 
tion must arise: that sense of how the early theology seeks and 
serves its Risen Lord and Master. The two things, the history of the 
idea, and the essential meaning of Holy Tradition, are not synony¬ 
mous, but closely related. Like the Parables themselves, the exer¬ 
cise of interpretation (the transfiguration of wheat into bread) 
calls out for eyes to see, and ears to hear,’^ but the act of interpreta¬ 
tion is far from being a neutral one. The disciple is called into 
judgement over it, just as they were who listened to, but did not 
hear, the Kerygma of the Lord; or those who mistook the parable 
itself for the saving Gospel. Both the obtuse and the foolish fell 
under a similar judgement for missing the complex requirements 
of a simple message of grace. 

Part I 

The Doctrine of Tradition in the Early Church 

Our gracious Lord Himself was noticeably less than patient 
with those who could not differentiate between the customs of 


3 Mk 4:9; 4:12. 
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men’ and the demands of the Word of God alive in the present 
generation. His anger was directed at those who resisted the dy¬ 
namic process of the saving Spirit, by opposing to it deliberately 
‘deadening’ appeals to the past. The interesting thing to note, of 
course, is that Jesus was no iconoclastic revolutionary. His own at¬ 
titude to the Law was one of immense reverence."^ The Lord was 
not opposing a developmental sense of theology to a ‘static’ or ‘tra¬ 
ditionalist’ one. Far from it, he was opposing a concept of living 
Tradition to a traditionalist attitude that opportunistically served 
to screen the elect community from the present demands of God 
over His people. Over and against the ‘results’of a theology that 
leaned on the traditions of the Elders, the Lord drew attention to 
the demands of the true biblical theology whose exegesis He is. 
That exegesis, however, and it is something that emerges from the 
close reading of almost all of His statements, is so deeply rooted in 
the theology of the sacred text, especially the writings of the 
prophet Isaiah,^ that all of His most radical calls to Israel to reform 
and return to the Living God are fundamentally in harmony with 
the prophetic tradition. ‘I have not come to draw an end, but to 
fulfil.’^ The Lord’s teaching. His Life, and saving Passion and Res¬ 
urrection, became the fundamental ‘evidence’ (as well as the dy¬ 
namic) for the Church’s subsequent reflection on Tradition: the 
process towards the essential exegesis of reality. The Church’s un¬ 
derstanding of reality (historical or intellectual) will, therefore, 
always differ markedly from that of the ‘wise of the world’^ who do 
not read the true meaning of the events in the living experiential 
context of a crucified and risen comprehension.^ The Dominical 
promise of the Paraclete to come^ represents this responsibility 

4 Mt 5:17-19. 

5 Cf. B. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible: Jesus* Own Interpretation of Isaiah 
(London, 1984). 

6 Mt5:17. 

7 Mt 11:25; 1 Cor 1:19; 1 Cor 1:27; 1 Cor 3:18. 

8 What Gregory the Theologian defines as the essential pre-requisites for truly percep¬ 
tive reflection on the mysteries of Christianity: a purified life and divinely illumined 
mind. Cf Oration 27. 

9 Jn 15:26; Jn 16:7-15. 
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given by the Lord to the Church, to continue ‘recognising or dis¬ 
cerning in the unfolding generations, just as his first hearers were 
called to the judgement {Krisis) of recognising behind His appar¬ 
ently simple words the axis of Judgement crossing the continuum 
of their historical moment. 

This exercise of discernment was not merely the Church’s task 
of recognising itself and preserving its integrity against the claims 
of heretical teachers, or even of preserving its identity across gener¬ 
ations ahead, more importantly and fundamentally it was a testing 
of the Church’s ability to recognise the sound of the voice of the 
Good Shepherd. Its fidelity to the continuing guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the Paraclete probing and directing the life of the elect 
Community, became the measure of the Christian communal, 
and individual, ability to enter into the mystery of salvation of¬ 
fered as a grace from the Risen Lord, in fact that very fundamental 
presence within the Church of the Risen Lord in the mysterious 
and dynamic ‘parousia’ of His abiding Spirit. The extent of that 
‘entering in to the joy of the Lord’^^ to a large extent also became 
the measure of the Church’s effectiveness in preaching the message 
of salvation. In any generation, therefore, I would suggest that the 
Church’s ability to demonstrate that it has entered into, possessed, 
and been possessed by, the Holy Tradition, is largely commensu¬ 
rate with its evangelical effectiveness: a mission that cannot solely 
be measured in head-counts, but is witnessed, rather, and none the 
less clearly for that, in the manner in which it joins in the divine 
process of sanctifying and healing the tormented world of its day, 
with the graciousness and mercy of the Risen Christ. 

If this sounds an overly generic concept, and something rather 
vague for testing the fidelity to Tradition which is necessary for the 
true Church, then I suggest the generality can be applied to the 
particular, even to the most parochial, or individual level, where it 
gains a far sharper focus: to what extent does any given parish, or 
any individual Christian, represent the salvific work of the 

10 Jn 10:5. 

11 Mt 25:21. 
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Saviour? The quality of the mission reflects inexorably the quality 
of the entrance into the Holy Tradition. This principle that the 
Tradition is inalienably related to the process of the saving 
Kerygma is stated with sublime clarity in 1 Tim 1:3-7, and ought 
not to be forgotten, either in high theological theory or in the local 
praxis and living-out of ecclesial tradition. 

St Paul shows other aspects of the sense of Tradition as it devel¬ 
oped in the apostolic age. Goppelt (1958) has shown how Paul op¬ 
erates with a double sense of Tradition - Paradosis. It is something 
that Cullmann (1953) had also brought out in his interesting 
study of apostolic tradition. At some times he is conscious of how 
carefully he must deliver to others, what I myself received,'^^ espe¬ 
cially when it concerns traditions about the Lord, or liturgical pro¬ 
cess. At other times, in advancing the cause of the Churchs 
effective preaching of the message of salvation, the Kerygma^ he is 
more than conscious of how the Risen Lord has empowered him 
to seize the moment^the Kairos)y and how he himself authorita¬ 
tively transmits his own contribution to the Tradition, with the 
authority of the Christ whom he serves as empowered apostle. The 
first concept of Tradition Paul sees as an unchanging verity. The 
second he sees as related to the saving Kerygmay and changing 
across the times as the servant of the efficient proclamation of the 
Gospel in various conditions.He has the confidence to offer his 
apostolic word as one: who also has the Spirit of God.'^"^ In his 
times of conflict, even with other apostolic missionaries of the Je¬ 
rusalem Church, who resisted his boldly 'innovative’ apostolate to 
the gentiles, Paul is ready to use this missionary sense of tradition 
not merely as a flexible Kerygmatic tool—'To be all things to 
air^^—but even in a fixed and canonical sense. He warns his disci¬ 
ples in several places to keep fast to the traditions he gave them, 
and to keep away from those who did not live accordingly. 

12 Esp. 1 Cor 11:2; 1 Cor 11:23; 1 Cor 15:1-4. 

13 Cf. 1 Cor 7:10-12; 1 Cor 7:25; 1 Cor 7:40. 

14 1 Cor 7:40. 

15 1 Cor: 9:22. 

16 1 Thess 2:15; 1 Thess 3:6, 
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The generation after Paul, less confident than their teacher in 
their sense of their own apostolic vocation, represents a corre¬ 
spondingly more cautious attitude and speaks of that ‘deposit’ of 
tradition that has to be preserved by the Church with nothing 
added or taken away/^ The sense of kerygmatic adaptability is 
being conditioned at this period by an imminent sense of the end 
times approaching. As the End (and the perceived end of the 
Church’s task of Kerygma) was thought to draw near, the sense in 
the Pastoral Letters was to maintain the tradition intact. Jude 3 
speaks of the faith that was ‘once and for all’ delivered to the saints. 
The general context of the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles gives us, 
simultaneously, the first warning signs that the Church was now 
more than aware that its teaching tradition was under assault from 
many sides. We moderns call the period, generically, the Church’s 
encounter with Gnosticism. 

It led the church into the 2nd century where the issue of Tradi¬ 
tion, really for the first time consciously and systematically, had to 
be debated seriously. The generation of the first apostolic teachers 
had gone. The complex organisations and widespread geograph¬ 
ical Diaspora of the communities was now such that new issues de¬ 
manded new authoritative answers: where does the authority 
come from to speak for the Church? Who can serve visibly and 
concretely as guarantor of the authenticity of the preached 
Kerygmdi Some commentators, especially those enamoured of a 
highly relativistic philosophy of history encouraged by certain 
forms of post-modern hermeneutic, might conclude that there 
never was a coherent ‘voice of the apostolic tradition,’ that it was 
diffuse and varied ab initio. The ancients, however, never accepted 
such to be the case. Whether they were ‘Great Church’ writers or 
gnostics, both sides claimed to represent the authentic tradition as 
passed on in open and secret transmission from the past masters. 

On our part we need to note that to admit the evident fact that 

17 1 Tim 6:20, 

18 The gnostic text of Ptolemaus’ Letter to Flora (see Epiphanius, Panarion 33.7.9) 
shows a keen sense of the principle of tradition. 
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the traditions of earliest Christianity were manifold and diffuse, 
frequently poetically 'open’ and fecund, and often in tension with 
other forms of legitimate apostolic tradition, is certainly not the 
same by any means as concluding that there was no sense of‘apos¬ 
tolic tradition’ discernible in the ancient church; and it is ideologi¬ 
cally disingenuous to claim that the historical evidence suggests 
otherwise. Yet even a commentator who in his work has proven to 
be generally friendly to the notions of patristic tradition, and the 
catholic sense of theology, has recently summed up the whole 
issue of the quest for authentic tradition in the early period as an 
anachronism and a chimera, adopting a reductionist and highly 
relativistic ‘evolutionary’ model in the process: 

Was not Irenaeus’ assertion as to the oneness and uni¬ 
versality of tradition unrealistic? Could there not be 
variations within a tradition or among a number of tra¬ 
ditions as well as variations among principles of scrip¬ 
tural interpretation?^^ 

And later on in the same piece, when discussing the claim of the 
Chalcedonian fathers that their Christology represented the 
teaching of the prophets, the teaching of Jesus about Himself, and 
the unbroken tradition of the Church, he comments: ‘That, at 
best, was an unhistorical, if not patently audacious claim.’^^ The 
conclusion that he reaches, accordingly, is that: 

Tradition, therefore, served a two-fold purpose: pub¬ 
licly it guarded ancient truth; privately it disguised in¬ 
novation as ancient truth. Which is to say, Tradition 
itself was from the beginnings a fluid and elusive thing, 
sometimes rooted in scripture, sometimes going be¬ 
yond scripture, and always open to new directions.^^ 

This is a highly formalist, but commonly held view, in many quar¬ 
ters of western Protestant Church history and theology, and in 
varying degrees is something that even the Western catholic 

19 D.F. Winslow, 1990, p. 908. 

20 1990, p. 910. 

21 Idem, 1990, p. 910. 
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tradition, at least in the century following Newman with his An¬ 
glican concept of the ‘development of Christian doctrine’ has 
opened itself to. Such an overview so barely distinguishes the issue 
of ‘apostolic faith’ as expressed in the saving Kerygma, from the 
forms used to express that faith (Tradition as distinct from the 
doctrines or traditions which enshrine it—^which faithfully, how¬ 
ever partially, describe it^^) that the approach is not only exces¬ 
sively reductionist, but even appears inimical to the manner in 
which Orthodoxy approaches and discourses about the essential 
doctrine of Tradition. If this is so, as Orthodox this commits us all 
the more, in the present generation, to clarifying our understand¬ 
ing of the vagaries of Church history and how it relates to the fun¬ 
damental Tradition of the Gospel. 

In my earlier study of the Christologica controversy of the 
time of the Ephesus council,^^ I made the distinction between 
varying traditions of Christology in the Church (take for example, 
the difference between Antiochene and Alexandrian Christology) 
which Cyril addresses in his later writings (as does Proclus in his 
Tome to the Armenians) ^ concluding that not only Nestorian theol¬ 
ogy was dismissed as heretical by Cyril and the council, but that 
the whole of a nexus of ‘tradition’ emanating from venerable 
Syrian teachers proved to be unable to claim to represent the uni¬ 
versal Tradition of the Church. It is just such a decisive view of‘dis¬ 
cernment’ of traditions (I speak here of genuine ecclesial 
traditions, not the ‘false traditions’ that Irenaeus envisaged in his 
struggle with the Gnostics) that scandalizes many modern theolo¬ 
gians; but this Krisis is, nonetheless, operative in Cyril, not as a 
part of his instransigent psychology (like Athanasius he showed 
himself a capable and flexible negotiator when he felt central issues 
were not at stake) but as a part of how he perceives true ecclesial 
tradition to proceed. It is tested in its results as well in its tenden¬ 
cies, not least, or merely, by its historical antecedents. Fr. John 
Meyendorff succinctly expressed the fundamental need for a 

22 Cf. Bulgakov (1935) 1988, p. 7L 

23 J. McGuckin, 1994. 
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rigorous historical analysis (the task of Church History), but his 
work also constantly upheld the subtle manner in which the criti¬ 
cal discernment {Krisis) of Tradition cannot be reduced to 
formalist historical analysis. I take, and affirm, his statement with 
great seriousness, coming as it does from one who could never be 
accused of being naive in his grasp of the complexities of Church 
History: 

The study of Church History would be meaningless if it 
did not include a search for consistent and permanent 
ecclesiological principles, enshrined in Holy Tradition, 
but frequently hidden by the ‘traditions of men.’ In this 
sense. Church History is the indispensable tool of any 
legitimate search for a theology of Christian unity.^"^ 

It is a reminder for contemporary Orthodox theology, in the face 
of historical relativisms of several sorts, not to lapse into the oppo¬ 
site error of historical hagiography: where anything old is venera¬ 
ble, and any ancient statement carries authority. Such a formalist 
response, or rather over-statement, is not borne out by the facts of 
the Church s life. Meyendorff applies the words of Jaroslav Pelikan 
to make the point clear: 

Tradition without history has homogenised all the stages 
of development into one statically defined truth: History 
without tradition has produced a historicism that 
relativises the development of Christian doarine in such a 
way as to make the distinction between authentic growth 
and cancerous aberration seem completely arbitrary.^^ 

The 2nd century was such a clarifying period for the Churchs 
understanding of Tradition that perhaps we ought to linger here a 
little while longer. The gnostic movements of this period were 
characterised by a leadership, in the main, that was intellectual and 
elitist. It pushed the issue of theology to the front of the Christian 
kerygmatic process (a place it had not hitherto dared to assume). 
But it was not only this intellectualist current (albeit often 

24 J. MeyendorfF, 1989, pp. 379-380. 

25 Ideniy 1974, p. 224; citing Pelikan, 1971, p. 9. 
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anti-intellectualist and mythic in content) that determined the 
Church’s response. The other movements of the 2nd century were 
equally formative. Rome’s experience with Marcion and his 
appeal for a simpler coherent (and mutilated) Canon of scripture, 
together with the ongoing conflicts, again at Rome, between 
Monarchian and Logos theologians, all served to bring the issue of 
Tradition to a head. The Montanist controversy (met first by 
Rome by an instinctive appeal to suppressive authority—an ap¬ 
proach which Irenaeus criticised) also served to shape Christian 
reflection on the nature of charismatic gift, authority, and recog¬ 
nition of the true Tradition. This period precisely marks the birth 
of the ecclesial principle of'patristic theology’: literally the theol¬ 
ogy of bishops—but not any bishops, more to the point those 
Christian leaders who were (both in their time and retrospec¬ 
tively) seen by the Church to represent the line of tradition that 
was to be followed and which kerygmatically kept fidelity to the 
past, and trust with the future. Patristic theology, as a principle, is 
thus one of the first methods of establishing Tradition in the 
post-apostolic age. It means applying to the notion of kerygmatic 
authenticity the concept of the inner correspondence of theolo¬ 
gians from age to age whose ‘inspiration,’ or (to put it in a slightly 
different way) whose inner life corresponds with the movement of 
the divine Spirit. Such theologians are ‘patristical’ (something that 
applies to the present as much as to the past) in a way that others 
who cannot bear the weight of the destiny of the Church in a given 
age are not, who may, as theologians, be merely accidental and of 
‘historical interest,’ or at worst, heretical. Such a proleptic vision 
may be held by the individual concerned who is raised up by the 
Spirit to work in the Church for the cause of Truth; it may also be 
recognised by the contemporary generation of Christians (or often 
unrecognised depending on the state of their own spiritual aware¬ 
ness of the paths of the Spirit); and it can be recognised in retro¬ 
spect by further signs of ‘consolidation’—an easier form of 
recognition that is given to Christians of a later age looking back 
on the controversies of the past and lifting out certain moments 
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retrospectively as key decisive events (such as the later conciliar fa¬ 
thers lifting up Nicaea out of the morass of conciliar meetings that 
represent the turmoil of the 4th-century Church). The ‘patristic^ 
principle’ (precisely the notion of inspired individuals formulating 
the ‘mind of the Church’ in the illumination of the Spirit of God) 
became the manner in which the later generation of Christians 
made order out of the 2nd century, which is not to say that the main 
architects had no impact in their own era—for they certainly did. 
Clement of Rome, Irenaeus and Tertullian, for example, were not 
only formative guides for later generations, but consciously work¬ 
ing as architects and apologists within their own time. 

The first patristical attempt to formalise a working rule about 
Tradition can be discerned in 1 Clement 42-44, which starts to 
emphasise the notion of apostolic succession, focused in the per¬ 
sons of the early bishops, whose authority, like that of the apostles 
themselves, can exclude certain teachings or encourage others. 
This notion of apostolic succession where the bishop stands con¬ 
servatively as 'defensor fidet was well suited to meet a gnostic 
period of profoundly mythical speculation within and around the 
Church, and much less well suited to other contexts and periods of 
the Church’s life where these conditions did not predominate. 
Irenaeus was to bring this argument to a fuller form in his own 
doctrine of apostolic succession, and through him it entered into 
the larger ecclesial vocabulary. In its application, however, it was 
still immensely vague. 1 Clement 7.2 exhorted the recalcitrant 
Corinthians, with all the considerable prestige the Roman bishop 
could summon at that time, to cast aside their futile concerns 
(their hostility to their own council of presbyters) and ‘to embrace 
the glorious and honourable rule of our tradition.’ By this he 
meant they should adopt an attitude of repentant faithfulness to 
present leaders, rather than adhere to any specifics of doctrinal or 
customary usage as witnessed in the Roman Church. At the same 
time as the very canon of authoritative scriptures was being more 
and more elaborated, this tendency to appeal to concrete and 
widely recognised authorities emerges as a distinct elaboration of 
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the doctrine found in the late Pastorals. In other words, the defini- 
tive teachers of the previous generation become definitive guides 
for the disciple-teachers of the next. The notion can be seen in 
Polycarp,and in Papias who extends the ranks of definitive 
teachers out of the first apostles to include the tradition of the 
elders, which he himself claims to represent authentically.^^ A 
similar conception of Tradition underlines Aristides’ appeal to the 
Regula Fidei (the simplest form of proto-credal architecture which 
the Church uses to catechise),and Eusebius cites Ignatius of 
Antioch, in the same tone, as urging his hearers ‘to hold fast to the 
tradition of the apostles,’^^ though the phrase is not found in the 
extant writings of Ignatius himself. 

This, the first formally elaborated patristic concept of tradi¬ 
tion, more exactly a doctrine of the episcopal inheritance of the 
charism of authority (and that authority conceived as a conserva¬ 
tive principle of guardianship), proved insufficiently flexible and 
overly narrow to meet the large range of challenges to Church 
unity that the 2nd century threw out. The parallel working out of 
the concept of apostolic tradition, that is the first steps towards the 
fixing of the Canon of scripture, was to have a more lasting and de¬ 
finitive result. Even so, the formulation of the principle of the 
canonicity of scripture stands as an expression of the ecclesial tra¬ 
dition which both produced the concept of Canon, under the 
guidance of the inspiring Spirit, and recognised which of its an¬ 
cient apostolic writings were to comprise that Canon. For such 
reasons, it is clear that the western obsession over the relative prior¬ 
ities of Scripture or Tradition is a side-issue that arose over a 
pseudo-question. 

Irenaeus can be seen to consciously extend the thinking of his 
predecessors. He was not a leaping intellect, or a greatly original 
thinker, compared to many other later fathers, but his intellectual 

26 Polycarp, Letter to the Philippiansy 3.2. 

27 In Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica (henceforth HE) 3. 39. 3-4. 

28 Ai\sx\dc.Sy Apology 15.2. 

29 Eusebius, HE 3. 36. 4. 
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bias to consensus and harmony, allied to a genuine sense of justice 
and freedom (we can take his defence of the early ‘Montanist’ en¬ 
thusiasts of Asia Minor, and his appeal for a fair hearing for the 
Quartodecimans as evidence of this) made him ideally suited to 
his particular task. Irenaeus developed the concept of the uninter¬ 
rupted succession of bishops from apostles, and made it a canoni¬ 
cal principle using the example of those Churches that were 
properly ‘apostolic.This sense of apostolicity of Churches (to 
be applied later in a particularly Roman form in its own Petrine 
theologoumenon) had an ambivalent connotation, best summa¬ 
rised as: (a) Churches which could claim continuity of apostolic 
teachings in their stability of catechesis from times past, and (b) 
those that claimed it on the basis of the venerability of their foun¬ 
dations. For Irenaeus this was one and the same thing: those 
Churches which were the most prestigious (in the primitive 
period Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus) usually also had the 
most obvious claims to an actual apostolic patron from the first 
generation. In later times this double sense of apostolicity of 
Churches was to be differentiated more between East and West, 
with the first stressing more the essential element of apostolic doc¬ 
trine as fulfilling the test, and the latter emphasising more the 
principle of hierarchical communion with the Western apostolic 
see. In this case, paradoxically, such a canon of tradition led to un¬ 
foreseen results, in the long term serving to divide the Eastern and 
Western Churches in ecclesiological mentality more than bring¬ 
ing them together. Irenaeus, however, is writing with an eye to the 
present, not the future. He applies this principle of apostolic suc¬ 
cession in a precise way to argue that the uninterrupted line of 
bishops in the main apostolic Churches^ ^ secured the arena of 
debate. In other words, it was not to anyone, or anyone’s tradition, 
that one needed to address attention. But, if one first discerned 

30 Adverstis Haereses, 3, Praefatio; Haer,y \ .\\Adv. Haer.y 2. 1-4. 1. 

31 And so now from Hegesippus onwards, and with Irenaeus himself advancing the 
idea, there is the need to demonstrate the episcopal lists of each city. It ought to be 
noted that the lists demonstrate the principle they are meant to illustrate, they are 
not constitutive of it. 
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then scrutinised the apostolic tradition of Christian doctrine, one 
would find that there was perfect unanimity as to the Regula Fideiy 
and his current interpretation of scripture. This was proven by 
appeal to the record of the main apostolic centres—the ancient 
and leading Churches. 

He further developed his thought by suggesting that the apos¬ 
tolic Churches had the charisma veritatis,’ This was manifested 
above all in the manner in which they interpreted the scriptures, 
soberly, and with catholic consensus. In this context he developed 
his famous image of the interpretative ‘key {Hypothesis) which the 
Church has and others do not possess. It was to grow into the fuller 
patristic concept of the Mens Ecclesiaey the ‘Mind of the Church,’ 
what Athanasius was to call the Church’s Dianoia and its sense of 
the Skopos of Scripture and Tradition—the comprehensive over¬ 
view given to the Spirit-illumined faithful, which was radically 
partialised and distorted by heretical dissidents. For Irenaeus, the 
heretics were those who did not possess the ‘key’ to the scriptures. 
They re-assembled the pieces of a mosaic—he uses the idea of a 
mosaic of a king—and made it up again from the original parts 
but now representing a dog; claiming that they were authentic be¬ 
cause their mosaic bits were original.^^ Irenaeus added further to 
the fundamental vocabulary of the theology of Tradition when he 
developed the argument that the key to biblical interpretation was 
the ‘Canon of truth,which in the Latin version of his works gave 
to the West, decisively so in the hands ofTertullian,^^ the principle 
of the Regula Fideiy or Regula Veritatis, This Reguluy Irenaeus says, 

32 Adv. Haer,y 4.26.2 

33 Adv. Haer., 1.8.1. 

34 Adv. Haer., 3.2.1. The Kanon Tes Aletheias. He speaks of the Church having the 
‘body of truth’: Adv. Haer., 2.27.1. 

35 Tertullian pressed the legal context much more than Irenaeus. For him tradition was 
transmitted within the churches that were linked by ‘familial’ apostolic relationship. 
Tradition is thus the legal patrimony of the apostolic churches: a patrimony that is 
the legacy left: by the legal founder of a corporation. It belongs only to the legitimate 
heirs. False pretenders to the legacy, such as the heretics, must be excluded by a legal 
praescriptio'. that it, their claims are voided by default {De Praescriptione haereticorum 
19-21). 
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is the strongest refutation of gnostic variability, for it is main¬ 
tained in all the Churches and goes back to the apostles. Apostolic 
succession, then, is not primarily a matter of succession of individ¬ 
ual bishops one after another, but the succession of apostolic 
teaching from the time of apostles to the present: 

The apostolic tradition in the Church, and the preach¬ 
ing of the truth, have come down to us.^^ 

If this still seems an historically vague principle, hanging on a 
concept of episcopal lists, and a notional idea of apostolicity, 
rather than a confidence of ‘habeamus corpus,’ we should recall 
that Irenaeus was ready to formalise it in praxis, and had appealed 
to it in the first instance as something that could precisely and con¬ 
cretely ‘rule out’ his gnostic opponents. In other words, he is not 
appealing to the canon that all Churches all over the world from 
the outset always had the same form of words, or even all the same 
clauses, in their proto-creed. What he was saying was that the 
main Churches to which he appealed (Rome especially) repre¬ 
sented a simple Regula Fidei which was in perfect accord with the 
Apostolic faith of the Early Church, and this was sufficient guar¬ 
antee. It was only needful to establish the truth once, in one partic¬ 
ular case (though he implies it is far more pervasive than one 
particular case, of course) to have an applicable canon of assess¬ 
ment. For him, truth was only to be found in those Churches pro¬ 
fessing the apostolic doctrine. I think the supremely practical 
nature of his argument gives a caution to Winslow’s criticism men¬ 
tioned earlier, and sets in a proper context the argument of such 
influential studies as that of W. Bauer,^^ that the earliest detectable 
forms of a Church’s witness to the Faith^^ are its real determinative 
tradition. This is a commonly held form of antiquarianism, which 
is far from what Irenaeus is actually appealing to. Irenaeus’ point is 
that using this narrow and assessable canon of the catechesis of the 

36 Adv. Haer.y 3.3.3; cf. Adv. Haer., 4.26.2 ; zndAdv. Haer., 4.33.8. 

37 W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianityy 1971. 

38 Bauer suggests that in Syria this would be Bar Daisan rather than Ephrem: astrologi¬ 
cal gnosticism rather than anything akin to later Nicaenism. 
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main ancient Churches, precise examples could be appealed to. 
The choice of where to appeal' implied a prior refined sensibility 
that was critical. It is this context of the legal ‘appeal’ that gives the 
doctrine of Tradition its first canonical cast: an aspect that 
Tertullian was to emphasise heavily soon afterwards. For Irenaeus 
the touchstone of a test-case of apostolic tradition (again we note 
he is not identifying apostolic tradition with its exemplar in this 
instance) lies in comparing Christian doctrine with the 
proto-credal Regula Fidei he gives as the basic framework of the ap¬ 
ostolic Kerygma\ God as Father and Creator of heaven and earth; 
Jesus Christ who came in the flesh to save humankind; the Vir¬ 
ginal Conception, the Passion, Death and Resurrection of Jesus; 
the Holy Spirit who declared this dispensation through the 
prophets.The saving Kerygma might be defended through 
appeal to a legal ‘praescriptio’: it could not be reduced to it. 

There were indeed several dangers in the model, however 
useful it was in the time it was needed. Irenaeus himself was drawn 
on two occasions, his defence of Asia Minor Montanists and the 
right of those Churches following paschal observance on the l4th 
of Nisan, into a necessary qualification. Rome, in the person of 
Pope Victor, he saw as attempting, illegitimately, to impose the 
custom of the ancient Roman Church upon other ancient 
Churches. Here his point is to differentiate authentic custom 
{Consuetude^ from the Regula Fidei. For all his advocacy of the ca¬ 
nonical aspect of the Regula, Irenaeus was no formalist, and he re¬ 
cognised that Rome had gone beyond the bounds of its proper 
authority, weakening that authority in the process, as it attempted 
to impose a wrong level of uniformity over the Churches. The 
same argument is fundamentally that applied by Cyprian of 
Carthage,Firmilian, and Dionysios of Alexandria,"^ who re¬ 
sisted the Roman tradition in the controversy over the re-baptism 

39 Adv. Haer.y 1.10.1; see Tertullian reproducing this in De Praescriptione 
Haereticorum 19-22. 

40 Cyprian, 71-75. 

41 Cf. Eusebius HE 7. 3-4. 
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of heretics. If sister Churches held to traditions that were as an¬ 
cient as those of Rome, no one could impose uniformity. Hence, 
there was large scope in this conception of tradition, allowing for 
plurality and local differentiation in matters of liturgy and disci¬ 
pline among the Churches. 

The dogmatic tradition of Christianity clearly expands, and is 
clarified and elaborated, with casualties, rejections, and new for¬ 
mulae adopted, throughout the early centuries of the church. The 
fluidity of detail in the Apologists is notable. In a sense Origen 
points this up when he begins his great work of systematic theol¬ 
ogy in the early 3rd century, his De Principiisy with the cautious 
statement that he wishes to investigate only those matters left open 
by the Regula Fidei!^^ Yet these were sufficiently large, in his mind, 
to include matters of refined Christology, Pneumatology, and the 
issue of the Origin of Souls, not to mention the whole gamut of 
Christian cosmology. Origens view of the Regula Fidei is highly 
‘traditionalist’: 

The teaching of the Church handed down in unbroken 
succession from the apostles, is still preserved and con¬ 
tinues to exist in the churches up to this present day.^^ 

But he added, observantly, that some of the apostolic doctrines (he 
means the scriptural teachings) are clear, while others call out for 
clarification. His task, as he saw it, was one of exegesis. He regards 
interpreters, the Christian Didaskaloi, as sharing the gift of the 
Holy Spirit and called on to expand and clarify the apostolic impe¬ 
tus in the Church. These souls are the true ‘High Priests’ in the 
continuum of the church’s life."^^ Others who do not have this spir¬ 
itual perspicacity understand on a less elevated degree. There are 
various levels— Epinoiai —of the Logos’ revelation, and thus vary¬ 
ing levels within the Scriptures themselves. The Gospel of John, 
he says, is the first fruits, the very pinnacle, of all that the other 
New Testament writers were trying to achieve. Origen noticeably 

42 Origen, De Princ,, \, praep 2-3, 7-8, 10. 

43 Origen. De Princ., 1. praep 2. 

44 Cf. McGuckin, 1985. 
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does not attempt to conflate or harmonise the New Testament 
texts into a single univalent message, he clearly states that there are 
levels of inspiration even within the sacred text, corresponding to 
the spiritual acuity of the inspired writer, and discernible only ac¬ 
cording to the spiritual acuity of the ‘hearer.’ 

Origen’s idea of the levels within scripture reflected that of 
Clement, his predecessor in the Alexandrian school."^^ Origen’s 
exegetical method allowed for a doctrine of central unanimity of 
spiritual tradition within the ‘apostolic teachings,’ with 
multivalent variations of expressed interpretation of that reality. 
This was not explicated with any definite sense of how the ‘recog¬ 
nition’ of the Church determined what was right or wrong exege¬ 
sis, although this was certainly to come later, impelled in no small 
degree by Origen’s own teeming genius that left an ambivalent 
legacy to his theologian successors. As far as Origen was con¬ 
cerned, he seems to make an often-unconscious supposition that 
the expressions of the Logos’ gifts (intelligent analysis and spiritual 
insight) were de facto methods of testing the exegesis as well as for¬ 
mulating and preaching it. To this extent he seems to use a model 
of the Krisis of Tradition that balances canon and charism, offset¬ 
ting the regulatory role of the Regula Fidei, with the inspired pro¬ 
phetic function of the chosen didaskalos-i):ico\ogi 2 in. 

As long as the debate over Christian doctrine was in the hands 
of private masters in elite scholae (the probable context for much of 
the De Principiis)^ the issue was not problematic. Many of these 
early intellectuals became bishops themselves and thus the poten¬ 
tial for conflict, such as had emerged earlier between Irenaeus (as 
the spokesman for the episcopate) and the tradition of (gnostic) 
^/V/^^^^/^Z-theologians was often disarmed. But when matters 
were controversial and spilled out from the scholae into wider 
public awareness and debate: then the treatment of individual 
Christian intellectuals was different. Origen’s DePrincipiis caused 
much controversy at Alexandria and it seems that Demetrius the 
bishop and Fabian the pope of Rome allied together in 

45 Cf. Origen, De Princ., 4.2.4; Clement, Stromateis, 7.16. 104. 
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denouncing his theology (a fact glossed over by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius, who wished to restrict the ‘Origen controversy’ to ca- 
nonical matters over his Palestinian ordination). It was a pattern 
of conflict destined to become more common in the next century. 

The bitter and long drawn-out Arian conflict of the 4th cen¬ 
tury signalled more or less the end of the days when a local church 
could take primary responsibility for resolving matters of doc¬ 
trinal controversy. This was partly a posthumous boiling over of 
the agenda of Origen. After the appeal of Arius to other bishops 
(against Alexander’s censure of his thought) had overturned the lo- 
cal-Episcopal principle of guidance, the use of the Synod had to be 
elevated as a second way forward. The synodical principle had al¬ 
ready been used in Asia Minor, to react to the Montanist move¬ 
ment, and had proved itself successful in settling canonical matters 
in previous times of crisis, such as the aftermath of the persecu¬ 
tions. Now, in a new situation of an imperially favoured church, 
one that was evidently divided and weakened after decades of ex¬ 
ternal hostility and internal strife, the hope was that large-scale 
synods on a senatorial model might effect a public unanimity as to 
the understanding of fundamental Christian Tradition. At first 
the ‘international’ synodical principle had a hopeful beginning, 
but soon Constantine’s policy changed and the strife of bishops 
left the aspirations for public harmony in tatters. The 4th century 
saw the hope of an ecumenically led principle of synodical govern¬ 
ment hopelessly compromised as one synod countermanded and 
anathematised another. 

This era in Church history marks a febrile century of creed 
making, or at least creed-refining. The attempt reflects the desire 
to hold to the simple baptismal statements—at least in form, for 
these became more commented on in the light of the advancing 
controversy. Even the proto-creed of Nicaea, which represents a 
basic baptismal confession of a venerable Church, was specifically 
sharpened up by insertion of the key anti-Arian phrases, including 
non-biblical material (the Homoousiori) for a first and highly con¬ 
troversial instance. By the end of this tormented generation, even 
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the principle of appeal to creeds was faltering (until Nicaeanism 
itself subsequently re-established the idea of a common and uni¬ 
versal creed—a movement that was to have a great effect after the 
4th century). In fact, it was to be the peculiarly sub-Christian 
principle of Imperial proscription (albeit on the basis of the 
Nicene faith) that proved the harmonising solution to the disputes 
of the 4th-century East. Many theologians have not sufficiently 
recognised, perhaps being unwilling to do so, that the Byzantine 
emperors laid serious claims to their role as guardians and protec¬ 
tors of the faith. Once again, however, this is largely a ‘legal’ ap¬ 
proach to the issue of the charism of authenticity. Nonetheless, it 
played a radical role in the Church from the 4th to the 15th centu¬ 
ries, and in Romania and Russia, even beyond. It was a principle, 
in the hands of its imperial protagonists, often allied to the episco¬ 
pal principle,^^ but which more accurately should be considered as 
part of that ‘charisma veritatis’ which is proper to all Christians, 
which Khomiakov brilliantly commented on as a fundamental 
charism of all the people of God, though refined and made more 
significant according to the importance of the roles and offices in 
society and Church, occupied by different people on different 
occasions. 

In terms of setting the ancient and simple principle of Regula 
Fidei on a new trajectory, Nicaea proved a real watershed in its 
adoption of Homoousion as a central pillar of true Tradition. It was 
a term not found in Scriptural or apostolic preaching and with a 
dubious heritage from the time of Paul of Samosata. In adopting 
this formula an unheard-of innovation was set forth as the genuine 
definition of past Christian belief, on an essential matter of faith. 
Until this point the tradition had been exclusively the scriptural 
word interpreted in accordance with the Regula Fideiy nothing 
more. Even the flights of an Origenistic systematic had been ex¬ 
pressed as merely exegesis in areas left unclarified by clear state¬ 
ment from the time of the ancients. Athanasius argued that the 
term Homoousioriy though not biblical, actually corresponded 

46 The divinely appointed, and consecrated, Emperor embodying a sacral office. 
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better with the ‘spirit’ of the tradition."^^ For him, the scriptures, 
the teaching of the apostles, and the ‘tradition of the fathers’ were 
all contained in the Nicene Creed."^^ He developed the structure of 
Irenaeus’ ideas against the Gnostics, applying them to the Arians 
who, he said, approached the biblical texts without a sense of the 
overall ‘Skopos’ (purport) of the Bible.^^ For him, the concept of 
the spiritually illumined ‘Mind of the Church’ was fundament 
tal,^^ and in this he was highly influential on the Cappadocians 
who followed him, setting the tone, in this regard, for the under' 
standing of the ‘right perception’ of ecclesial tradition defended 
by Gregory Nazianzen’s Theological Orations?"^ 

After Nicaea, for those who defended the theological sense of 
the Homoousion (in their several varieties), the authority of those 
‘fathers’ present at Nicaea became a rallying point. It was an exten¬ 
sion of the patristical principle of inspired witness to the truth. 
Often this was synopsised into the representative fathers 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians: who in their theology were 
seen to represent the pure channels of truly inspired doctrine. 
Once the chaos of the conciliar reality of the 4th century was more 
and more distant, however, the idea of synods as inspired per se 
moved to the fore, with the closely related concept of inspired au¬ 
thors—‘The Fathers’—becoming a particularisation of this 
theory. From the 5 th century especially, patristic authorities began 
to be gathered by controversial theologians and Church histori¬ 
ans, to illustrate the case. The synodical decisions now came in¬ 
creasingly to stand alongside the old traditional statement of faith 
(the Regula Fidei) as its definitive contemporary interpretations, 
and thereby the creeds from the councils themselves became part 
of the new deposit of tradition that had to be kept faithfully from 
generation to generation, 

47 Athanasius, Ep. ad Afros, 6. 

48 Athanasius. Ep. adAdelph., 6; De Decret., 2. 

49 Con. Arianosy 3.35. 

50 [Ten ekklesiastiken dianoian]. Con. Arianos, 1.44. 

51 Gregoiy the Theologian, Orations Tl-}> 1. 
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Athanasius had already developed this emphatic view of the role 
of the new forms of articulating the ancient tradition in contempo¬ 
rary situations, but it is Basil who most spectacularly developed the 
concept in his work On the Holy Spirit? He takes liturgical cus¬ 
toms of his Church (the making of the sign of the cross, the use of 
anointing, the application of the epiclesis in the Eucharist, and so 
on) to argue that there are many crucially important theological 
evidences and experiences' that did not necessarily command 
public attention (or we might say—did not hitherto appear in the 
controversial literature of the Church) but were nonetheless just as 
truly representative of its inner life as the more public confessions. 
From this argument he proceeds to defend the doctrine of the 
deity of the H^lj' Spirit. It may have hitherto been an inner, experi¬ 
ential mystery^^ in the Church rather than an explicit dogmatic 
ekthesis (and Bobrinskoy has well argued that it was always rightly 
this and properly resists appearances at the front-stage of ecclesial 
apologetics’^ ), but this makes it no less integral to the Tradition 
of ancient Christianity, though needing a new defence and even a 
new articulation in the present generation of crisis. Basils thesis is 
that all that animates and forms the Church is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and this energeia or presence of the Spirit is none other 
than what is meant by the Church’s essential apostolicity. Gregory 
Nazianzen is essentially making the same point as Basil, in his 
famous statement in the Fifth Theological Oration?^ which has 
often been miscontextualised to make him appear to be arguing 
for a ‘developmental model’ of Christian revelation.^^ From the 

52 Basil, De Spiritu SanctOy ch. 27 (preserved also as canons 91-92 of the 92 Basilian 
canons, in Ss. Nicodemus and Agapius’ Pedalion, E.T.: D Cummings, Chicago, 
1957, 1983, pp. 853-861). 

53 Basil has been greatly misinterpreted in regard to his argument that the ‘secret’ tradi¬ 
tions are as important as the ‘open’ traditions. His term of‘mysteria,’ in reference to 
the dogmata he is speaking of, clearly shov/s a liturgical context, and exactly the same 
context ought to be applied to what he means by ‘mystikos’” i.e., not ‘secret’ qua pri¬ 
vate, but mysteriously ‘sacramental’ in character. 

54 Bobrinskoy, 1986, 1998. 

55 Gregory Nazianzen, Orat 31. 26-27, 

56 He says, in effect, the age of the OT is the time of the revelation of the F ather; the NT 
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time of this important theological signal given by Basil and Greg- 
ory, many of the things that were considered as ‘adiaphora’ in the 
3rd century (less prominent unwritten traditions) increasingly 
came to be seen as a|)ostolic and authoritative, evidence at least for 
dogmatic teaching. One important side issue that can be noticed 
is that subsequent theologians frequently lean on the proof text of 
2 Thess 2:15 to speak of Tradition in its 'two-fold form’: written 
and oral.^® What Basil elevated as an apologetic principle in his 
own time (and one must see how localised and particular his argu¬ 
ments are in the relevant section of the De Spiritu Sancto) tends to 
harden into a universal rule. In this case, the perception of two 
forms of Tradition frequently degenerated into the concept of two 
'sources’ of Tradition: a doctrine that the Western Church suf¬ 
fered under for a long time^^ until it attempted to shake itself free 
in the Dogmatic Constitution on Revelation issued by the Second 
Vatican Council. It was a doctrine that also has burdened the East 
at different times, and has resulted in a lot of misdirected effort in 
more recent attempts to elaborate a 'theology of the Tradition.’ 

For the East, the Trinitarian crisis was a high point of the con¬ 
troversial need to articulate major aspects of the process of theo¬ 
logical confession. After the 4th century, the Church used all the 
architectural elements we have previously noted to advance into 
controversial matters: namely the Christological debates of the 

the time of the revelation of the Son; and the age of the Church the time of the revela¬ 
tion of the deity of the Holy Spirit. Gregory rhetoric is making the selfsame point as 
Basil: the issue of different periods of need in the church's exterior and controversial 
life, calling for different forms of argument that draw out from silence new forms of 
articulated theology. Gregory is certainly not saying that the doctrine of the deity of 
the Spirit has just been revealed in his century, as a fuller reading of his theology 
makes abundantly clear; and, as such, he is just as clearly not arguing for a ‘develop¬ 
mental’ model of the process of revelation. It is the same tradition that adopts differ¬ 
ent forms of articulation for precise differences of kerygmatic need in varying ages of 
the Church that he is arguing here. 

57 Cf Florovsky, 1971, p. 50. 

58 Cf. Chrysostom, Com, in Ep. 2ad Thess, Horn. 4.2.; John Damascene, DeFide Orth., 
4.16. 

59 Even though; ‘[The] experience of the Church has not been exhausted either in 
scripture or in tradition; it is only reflected in them’ (Florovsky, 1971, p. 47). 
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5th and 6th centuries, and the Iconoclastic crisis of the 8th and 
9th. The last two pieces of evidence that I think are worth noting 
here relate to details of ‘process’ as they developed in the 5th 
century. 

In the time of Cyril of Alexandria, for the first time in any sys¬ 
tematic way, the theologians involved in controversy begin to as¬ 
semble patristic and biblical dossiers of evidence. The citation of 
past authorities is analogous to the Roman method of the seeking 
for legal precedence in cases of trial. The pattern is most clearly 
witnessed in the preamble to the Council of Ephesus, and marks 
the manner in which the Tradition is approached ever after.^^ But 
this procedural method must not be confused with the theology of 
Tradition perse, though many often have failed to observe the nec¬ 
essary distinction. An example of this need is the manner in which 
Cyril uses Apollinaris’ formula of the Mia Physis (thinking at first 
that it belongs to Athanasius, for so it was labelled in his archives) 
and when he is convicted of the misappropriation by the Syrians, 
he strenuously defends it anyway as a legitimate and ‘orthodox’ ex¬ 
pression of true Christology. The Council of Constantinople 553 
re-affirmed his judgement in this regard, even though the 
Chalcedonian settlement in 451 expressed its ambivalence by 
damning the phrase by silence. 

Finally, the last point we might note, and it was always more a 
Western idea than anything else, was that notion developed by Au¬ 
gustine in his fight with the Donatists: that Church traditions 
should be regarded as having apostolic status if they were not only 
ancient and venerable, but also enjoyed a universal extent.^^ This 
argument ‘from extent’ or from ‘catholicity,’ understood in the 
western manner of that term, is also a basically ‘legal’ form of 
‘praescription.’ It led inexorably to the famous formula of Vincent 
of Lerins, commenting on Augustine: where oral tradition must 
be subordinated to scripture^"^ as being purely its exegesis, and 

60 Cf. J.A. McGuckin, 1994. 

61 De Bapt.y 2.7.12; ibid. 5.17.23.; ibid, 5.23.31; De Gen ad litt.y 1. 10. 20. 

62 Vincent of Lerins, Commonitoriuniy 2. 1-2. 
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where that can be defined as hradition’^^ which is held to be such 
‘by everyone, always, everywhere/ This, of course, is rhetorical as 
well as logical nonsense, as Florovsky and Lossky so clearly dem¬ 
onstrated.^ Its disastrous effects can be well chronicled in the me¬ 
dieval Latin understandings of Tradition, and on into the 
Reformation, but it has also long distracted eastern theologians 
too. Its pernicious results are seen not merely in the manner in 
which it approaches the issue of Tradition from a rigidly formalist 
and legal premise, but also from the simple fact that as a ‘test of tra¬ 
dition’ it completely fails to work. On these terms the Church 
would have to reject the Canon of Scripture itself The scriptural 
Canon, for example, had never been ‘semper’ in the life of the 
Christian community, and the discussions between East and West 
over the exact books which ought to be included demonstrate per¬ 
fectly well that ‘ubique’ is nonsensical. Even to dwell on the 
notion that Tradition is recognised by ‘omnes’ makes one wonder 
if he should not have specified that the ‘all’ ought to mean ‘all those 
possessed of the Spirit,’ for certainly the Tradition of the Church 
is not subject to the general vote or consensus of every member of 
the community, whatever their state of spiritual maturity. The 
acute vision of a few saints can, and often has, withstood the ma¬ 
jority consensus. The 4th-century Arian crisis shows many exam¬ 
ples of this among the eastern episcopate. 

Tradition and its embodiment in doctrinal forms 

We may, then, conclude this first part of our historical review 
of the Christian understanding of Tradition, by noting that the 
frequently-appealed-to concept hardly means that Christian doc¬ 
trines were always the same from the beginning. The theological 
teachings of the early Christians certainly did alter in form as time 
drew on; so too did the formalised expression of the church’s 

63 Idem.y Commonitorium, 2.3 .:' id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omni¬ 
bus creditum est^ 

64 G. Florovsky, 1971, pp. 51-52. Florovsky calls the Vincentian canon ‘a harmful 
primitivism,’ though in a later study he is more kind to him: cf. ibid, p. 74; V. 
Lossky, 1975, p. 60. 
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worship: both changed within fixed patterns, like variations on 
themes, as new questions were posed to the original and simpler 
form of the Kerygma and its doctrinal Catechesis. This is why the 
patristic principle of tradition itself cannot be relied on, any more 
than the scriptural principle, or the principle of episcopal author¬ 
ity, to give a definitive and timeless encapsulation of who the 
Church is, and what it believes. We can recall, for example, the 
doctrine of the Shepherd of Hennas, which for a time was regarded 
by sections of the ancient Church as itself having the authority of 
Holy Scripture. Its doctrine of the Holy Spirit is expressed as a 
binitarian form of Logos theology, as such defective in terms of 
later 4th-century orthodoxy: 

The Holy Spirit, the pre-existent one, the creator of all 
creation, was made by God to dwell in the flesh of his 
choice. This flesh, then, in which the Holy Spirit 
dwelt... 

It was such doctrinal ‘dead-ends' that led to the books increasing 
abandonment as a guide to Christian life by the 3rd century. And 
Justin Martyr too can leave trails that are not to be followed: 

It is wrong to understand the Spirit of God and the 
Power of God, as anything other than the Logos.^^ 

Even so venerable a father as Athanasius could not be claimed as a 
definitive and infallible repository of tradition. His defence of the 
divinity of the Son did much to formalise the fundamental Chris¬ 
tian vocabulary on matters Christological, yet when he taught the 
Nicene faith that Son was begotten out of the being of the Father 
{ek tes ousias ton patros) the Cappadocians did not hesitate to cor¬ 
rect him in a later generation, teaching the Neo-Nicene Trinitar¬ 
ian orthodoxy that the Son is begotten out of the Hypostasis of the 
Father {ek tes hupostaseos), given that the divine Ousia is common to 
all persons of the Trinity. One last example of this that we may take 
is when Gregory the Theologian left the Council of 

65 Shepherd of HermaSy Parable. 5.6.5., E.T. in J. Maguire, The Apostolic Fathers (NY, 
1947), p. 297. 

66 Apology 1. 33. 4. 
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Constantinople of 381, in dismay at the refusal of the conciliar fa¬ 
thers to adopt the doctrine of the Homoousion of the Holy Spirit 
into the creed. Gregory of Nyssa had argued that the credal clauses 
of ‘co-worship’ and ‘con-glorification’ met the point sufficiently 
well, though, as Gregory the Theologian knew, these had been the 
very terms the Arians had advocated for defining the status of the 
Son, at a time when it could hardly be thought to be the ‘common 
mind’ of the Arians to affirm the full deity of the Logos. Gregory 
and others, then, were aware that these were preferred terms of the 
Pneumatomachian theologians whom the conciliar fathers wished 
to reconcile to a common theological mind. The Theologian’s 
writings after the council continued to pour scorn on the conciliar 
achievement^^ (the creed that above all others is now used as the 
expression of the Orthodox faith, in the liturgy), and he taught ro¬ 
bustly that the Spirit was co-essential with the Father, to such ef¬ 
fect that it was his, not Gregory of Nyssa’s theological 
interpretation, or even the precise words of the creed, that came to 
exegete the text in question throughout the Orthodox tradition. It 
is now, for an Orthodox, almost unthinkable that a creed whose 
terminology expressly avoided, and turned down, Gregory’s pro¬ 
phetic insistence on the Spirit’s Homoousion, could ever have 
meant anything other than this doctrine of Trinitarian 
co-essentiality. 

All in all, considering this, and the whole historical gamut, we 
see the usual difficult issues. In the case of discerning the Tradition 
there are no formally absolute, or infallible, principles. At times a 
council may express the mind of the Church more surely than an 
individual thinker: we may consider Chalcedon’s refinement of 
Cyril’s earlier Christology of the Mia Physis, At times an individual 
prophetic voice (or at least a minority within the Church) may 
correct and refine a council. At times a corporate attitude of the 

67 ‘The sweet and pure spring of our ancient faith... I saw being tragically polluted by 
the briny influx of those of dubious beliefs—those who believed whatever was ap¬ 
proved by authority.’ De Vita Sua, 1703-1709 (E.T.: C. White, Cambridge, 1996, 
pp. 134-5). 
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faithful rejects what was proposed as an ‘Oecumenicaf council 
(consider Florence). Sometimes an ancient tradition of a local 
church may authentically express the universal Mens Ecclesiae^^ at 
other times such traditions need to be refined and drawn back into 
the universal harmony of the tradition of other churches: here we 
may recall, as symbolic, the efforts of Ephrem to purge his Syrian 
Church of astrological, gnostic, and anti-Nicenc elements; or the 
unfailing, patient, Byzantine attempts to draw back the Goths to 
Nicene orthodoxy (who had first been evangelised by the Arian 
‘Apostle of the Goths,’ Ulfilas). 

A Historical Conclusion (Part I) 

I wish here, to make two large summatic judgements on the 
historical evidence so far presented. The first is that we ought to 
distinguish the Tradition from the traditions through which it is 
articulated for different needs in different times, and also from the 
‘principles’ (such as the ‘patristical,’ or ‘episcopal,’ or even ‘scrip¬ 
tural’) which in various times of the Church have emerged to pro¬ 
tect and enshrine the Tradition. This statement amounts to more 
than the necessary affirmation that there is a difference between 
the Holy Tradition and the holy traditions of the Church, but goes 
on to draw on the difference between (a) the Tradition as the per¬ 
ceived presence of the divine grace in the historical accidents of the 
Church’s life on earth (the vagaries of its history which overlap 
with its providential movement through history to salvation) and 
(b) the tradition as the Church’s attempt at fidelity to the saving 
Kerygma\ the gospel of its Theosis in Christ which will demand 
various forms of articulation, but which requires a constant 
grounding in lived experience and a continual celebration in un¬ 
failing worship. That Kerygma is functional. It is the proclamation 
of the saving experience: accordingly the latter aspect of tradition 

68 What Athanasius pregnantly referred to (developing on Irenaeus’ notion of the ‘Hy¬ 
pothesis’ of scripture in the Church—the systematically harmonious overarching 
comprehension of the whole) as the ‘generic consciousness of Christianity’ {hegentke 
synetdests tes ekklestas), or the ‘general purview of the Church’s faith’ (skopos tes 
ptsteos), Contra Artanos, 3 35 
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will always be correlated with the Church’s faithfulness to and ef¬ 
fectiveness in its preaching of the good news to its contemporary 
society. I will say a few personal remarks here about the funda¬ 
mental ‘kerygmatic’ character of Tradition, and allow the more 
interesting notion of the Tradition as that which is synonymous 
with the saving presence of the Spirit in the Church, to emerge 
from a consideration, in Part II, of leading Orthodox theologians 
of this century. 

Tradition is a concept that is at the root of the Church’s under¬ 
standing of herself, and the task of proclaiming the Kerygma, The 
ability to experience and discern the salvation given in Christ is the 
primary reality. The proclamation of the Kerygma of salvation is 
the secondary task. The securing of the Church’s teaching pedi¬ 
gree in its kerygmatic tradition is the (tertiary) means to effecting 
the duty of its proclamation. Without the experience of the Lord’s 
salvation, and the experience of his ongoing victory sensed in the 
abiding of the divine Spirit in the Church’s midst, there is not 
much to proclaim, and the tradition, as a shorthand for the 
Church’s ability to discourse about its own status and beauty as the 
community of elect, is truncated. It dwindles down to historical 
memory. Without a strong charism of evangelisation stemming 
from, and flowing out of, the living experience of inspiration by 
the Spirit (the life of the saints in each generation in the Church) 
the minimal duty the Church must perform is the guarding of the 
Tradition—especially in the received scriptures, the teaching and 
transmission of them in the churches, and scholae, and in the 
forms of doctrinal formulation and ofworship that one generation 
has received from the next. 

Common discernment is required for major illumined state¬ 
ments about the interface of the saving gospel and the needs of so¬ 
ciety. Not only discernment, but a deep level of spiritual life which 
has laid the Church open to the Spirit, usually found in decisive 
moments and in particular figures—such as great saints and teach¬ 
ers, but also in synodical decisions taken for the health of the 
whole Church. Without spiritual sensibility to inform these 
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matters, dogmatic tradition can become a dead-hand, formalised 
and bureaucratic. It is the risk the Church as custodian of the 
divine grace runs from generation to generation. Often the times 
may demand circumspection, at other times they may call for a 
more vigorous discourse to contemporary society. I avoid the term 
world,’ for biblically speaking the Church has little good to expect 
from the world, and vice versa.^^ And yet the Church has a pro¬ 
found duty to contemporary society—its mission field. The con¬ 
temporary society is the ground of work, the ripe harvest^^ on 
which the present generation of the Church will be assessed. 
Kerygmatic effectiveness is the primary manner of ascertaining how 
well the Tradition has been kept, regardless of how conservatively it 
has been preserved. The man who buried the talents, one remem¬ 
bers, was certainly praised for his responsibly archival attitude.^^ 

Let us turn, however, to the most important notion of how the 
Tradition differs from its traditional articulations,’ in terms of 
how the Tradition stands as a cipher for the very experience of the 
living God within history. The theme glimmers throughout the 
historical record, though it has something about it, theologically 
speaking, which is akin to the elusive character of the divine Spirit 
Himself—less a direct subject of exposition and more the very 
ground in which all experience of holiness and salvation is estab¬ 
lished and flourishes. The elaboration of this ‘inner heart’ of the 
theology of Tradition has been one of the jewels in the crown of 
recent Orthodox diaspora theological writing, dynamic theology 
whose power and gracefulness gives a sense of the inner life of 
those theologians who produced it. 

Part II 

The Idea of Living Tradition in Modem Orthodox Thought 

Tradition in the more comprehensive Orthodox sense, then, 
emerges as a synonym for what many western theological 

69 Jn 17:9, 14-16. 

70 Jn 4:34-42. 

71 Mt 25:14-30. 
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commentators would speak of as Revelation. For us to clarify this 
synonymity would help them greatly in their understanding of 
what we are often talking about, and why it is that the Orthodox 
attach so much importance to the sacred character of Tradition. 
Lazarus Moore, of modern Orthodox commentators on Tradi¬ 
tion one of the most consciously focused on its inner quality of ho¬ 
liness, speaks well of the dynamic of salvation’ which Tradition 
connotes, using the vital vocabulary of Irenaeus in the process: 

By Holy Tradition the Orthodox Church means the di¬ 
vine revelation given by God to his people, through the 
mouths of his holy prophets and apostles. This divine 
revelation is the body of truth which God Himself has 
revealed to men, so that they may rightly and savingly 
believe in Him, love, serve and glorify Him, and do his 
holy will.^^ 

And John Meyendorflf, with his customary clarity, brings out 
the distinction between the traditions that partially manifest this 
inner principle of the life of salvation which is Tradition properly 
understood. Meyendorff goes closer than Moore in connecting 
Tradition explicitly with the Christological principle of the salva¬ 
tion of historical creatures (the Church as the Body of Christ, the 
manifestation of the Eucharistic principle of the World’s redemp¬ 
tion). Speaking of the historical forms which the Byzantine eccle¬ 
siastical polity assumed he says: 

Theirs were human historical achievements, accepted 
and ‘received’ by the Church as manifestations of her 
unchangeable divine-human Being, but this Being itself 
was present only in the eschatological reality of the Eu¬ 
charist, and manifested in the experience of the saints.^^ 

Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow meant the same distinction 
when he differentiated the visible form of traditions from the 
inner principle of holiness which lay behind Holy Tradition, 
which accordingly, 

72 Moore, 1984, pp. 3-4. 

73 MeyendorflF, 1989, p. 377. 
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... does not consist uniquely in visible and verbal trans¬ 
mission of teachings, rules, institutions and rites; it is at 
the same time an invisible and actual communication of 
grace and sanctification.^'^ 

Florovsky, 'svho was influenced by Philaret in this regard, 
speaks also of Tradition as the process of the Churchs advance¬ 
ment into the Life of Christ. For him it is Christ in his Risen pres¬ 
ence as Lord of the Church that is at the root of all that is 
important about the Holy Tradition, illuminating all that is alive 
and salvific about ecclesial traditions: 

Faith alone makes formulas convincing; faith alone 
makes formulas live. It seems paradoxical, yet it is the 
experience of all observers of spiritual things: no-one 
profits by the Gospels unless he be first in love with 
Christ. For Christ is not a text but a Living Person, and 
He abides in His body, the Church.^^ 

Bishop Papadopoulos also points to the same thing when he 
speaks of the Tradition as essentially that dynamic and salvific 
mystery of the divine enclosure’ in Christ. This is, for him, the 
root reason that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit can be 
nised as the heart of the Churchs life, and the very ‘constitution ^ 
of the Tradition: 

.. .Only in the general conscience of the Church can the 
essence of the faith be dynamically reinterpreted for the 
situation in which we are called to live. This is the true 
life of the Church, our life in the Holy Spirit. In this way 
we affirm the traditional belief that the Church of 
Christ, in the totality of His members, reflects the holy 
life of the Triune God, which seeks in Christ to embrace 
the whole created order. The faith of our creed.... sees in 
the witness of the Spirit, the very presence of God in our 

74 Metropolitan Philaret, cited in Florovsky, Ways ofRtissian Theology (Paris, 1937), p. 

178 . 

75 Florovsky, 1971, p. 14. 

76 Which I take to mean something akin to the Irenaean sense of‘Hypothesis.’ 
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midst, which presence alone constitutes the true Tradi¬ 
tion. Holy Tradition is a divine process; it is not ours 
but God’s, reaching out from the soma to the fullness of 
the pleroma. Holy Tradition is not something static, to 
be safeguarded by dogmatic formulas; it is the dynamic 
movement of God in history, in which man shares as 
part of the perfect humanity of Christ. 

Lossky speaks of this inner divine grace, or energeia^ as the 
mystery of a comprehensive communion, that spiritual sobornost 
which is sensed within the life of the Church that releases true Tra¬ 
dition from all formalist antiquarianism, and reveals it in all its 
saving dynamic as a stable and interiorly certain "^sensusfideliuni : 

There are in fact in the works of some theologians of the 
romantic epoch^® beautiful pages of description in 
which tradition appears as a catholic plenitude and can¬ 
not be distinguished from the unity, the catholicity... 
the apostolicity, or the consciousness of the Church, 
which possesses the immediate certitude of revealed 
truth,^^ 

He also speaks of this living dynamic as a divine reality that de¬ 
mands the believer’s mystical initiation, as into a sacramental 
consciousness: 

In fact, the revealed truth is not a dead letter but a living 
word: it can be attained only in the Church, through 
initiation by the mysteries or sacraments into the ‘mys¬ 
tery hidden for ages and generations and now made 
manifest to his saints’ (Col 1:26).^^ 

The mysterious process of sacraments in the spiritual life of the 
Church is an analogy to this wider and deeper notion of the Tradi¬ 
tion as cipher, or sacrament, of the very presence of the Spirit. For 
Lossky, the believer’s entrance into this sacramental initiation (and 

77 Papadopoulos, 1964, p. 101. 

78 He mentions Mohler and Khomiakov. 

79 Lossky(1967) 1975, p. 142. 

80 Ibid,, p. 147. 
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here Lossky richly interprets St Basil’s original meaning) is compa¬ 
rable to the comprehension of the true gnosis, and reveals to the il¬ 
lumined Christian the fundamental enthronement of the divine 
Spirit at the heart of the process of the saving Tradition. Tradition 
is the 'methexis or participation of the Church in the life of the 
Spirit of God: 

The unwritten traditions or mysteries of the church men¬ 
tioned by St Basil constitute, then, the boundary with 
Tradition properly so-called, and they give glimpses of 
some of its features. In effect there is participation in the 
revealed mystery through the fact of sacramental initia¬ 
tion. It is a new knowledge, a ‘gnosis of God’ that one re¬ 
ceives as grace; and this grace is conferred in a ‘tradition 
which is, for St Basil, the confession of the Trinity at the 
time of baptism: a sacred formula that leads us into 
light.^^ Here the horizontal line of the ‘traditions’ re¬ 
ceived from the mouth of the Lord and transmitted by 
the apostles and their successors crosses with the vertical, 
with Tradition—the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
which opens to members of the Church an infinite per¬ 
spective of mystery in each word of the revealed truth. 

Thus starting from traditions such as St Basil presents to 
us it is necessary to go further and admit Tradition, which 
is distinguished from them. 

A closely paralleled idea is at the heart of Florovsky’s doctrine 
on the essential Tradition. Florovsky begins by drawing attention 
to the fundamental characteristic of true tradition as sharing in the 
dynamic and vital nature of God Himself. It is the witness of the 
Spirit, the Spirit’s continual advancement of the dynamic of salva¬ 
tion. In the end it is none other than the voice and presence of the 
divine Spirit within the world, and particularly within the Church 
of Christ: 

Tradition is not limited to Church archaeology. Tradi- 

81 Basil, De Sp. SanctOy 10. 

82 Lossky (1967) 1975, pp. 147-148. 
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tion is no outward testimony which can be accepted by 
an outsider. The Church alone is the living witness of 
tradition; and only from inside, from within the 
Church, can Tradition be felt and accepted as a cer¬ 
tainty. Tradition is the witness of the Spirit; the Spirit’s 
unceasing revelation and preaching of good tidings. For 
the living members of the Church it is no outward his¬ 
torical authority, but the eternal, continual voice of 
God—not only the voice of the past, but the voice of 
eternity. Faith seeks its foundations not merely in the 
example and bequest of the past, but in the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, witnessing always, now and ever, world 
without end. As Khomyakov®^ admirably puts it: ‘Nei¬ 
ther individuals, nor a multitude of individuals within 
the Church preserve tradition or write the Scriptures, 
but the Spirit of God which lives in the whole body of 
the Church.’®^ 

The identification of the essential mystery of Tradition with the 
indwelling presence of the saving Spirit does not, of course, con¬ 
tradict the Christological principle we witnessed earlier, for He is 
none other than the Spirit of the Risen Christ who informs the 
inner dynamic and vitality of His Church. Florovsky, then, can 
equally well express the same sentiment in Christological form: 

To accept and understand tradition we must live within 
the Church, we must be conscious of the grace-giving 
presence of the Lord in it; we must feel the breath of the 
Holy Ghost in it. We may truly say that when we accept 
Tradition, we accept, through faith, our Lord, who 
abides in the midst of the faithful; for the Church is His 
Body, which cannot be separated from Him.^^ 

The point of connection between the Christian believers, 
both individually and corporately, and the indwelling divine 

83 Khomiakov. ‘Essay on the Church.' ET, W.J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English 
Church (London, 1895), p. 198. 

84 Florovsky, 1971, p. 46. 

85 Ihid. p. 47. 
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presence (what Lossky evoked with the image of points of vertical 
and horizontal intersection) is evoked by the majority of these 
thinkers in terms of the ‘spiritual communion’ that characterises 
Holy Tradition as its inner life. It is a concept that has been well 
developed in Metropolitan John Zizioulas’ recent and influential 
study of the Church.^^ Before him Zernov had spoken eloquently 
of the Tradition as coming to life in that communion: 

The Holy Tradition is identical with that knowledge of 
the truth which is granted to the redeemed portion of 
mankind. The Incarnate Lord has transformed and pu¬ 
rified the human race. Christians have the mind of 
Christ. Tradition is the awareness of the unbroken bond 
of faith and love enjoyed by those who fully participate 
in the life of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church.®^ 

And he pointed up the essential cohesive principle within this model 
as provided by the living tradition of holiness that the Spirit inspires 
within the Church to make it co-inhere, with a constant identity in 
Christ, across the long and varied ages of its historical journey: 

The Holy Spirit keeps watch and reveals the same truth 
to every age and race. There is therefore no better guar¬ 
antee for Christians that they are following the right 
path than their preservation of loving fellowship with 
the saints, the holy men and women of the past genera¬ 
tions who have lived in communion with the Holy 
Spirit.^® 

He was influenced in this by a modern master of the theology 
of the discernment of the Spirit, Bulgakov, who had earlier ex¬ 
pressed it as follows: 

Tradition is not a sort of archaeology, which by its shad¬ 
ows connects the present with the past, not a law—it is 
the fact that the life of the Church remains always iden- 

86 J Zizioulas, Being as Communion (Cresnvood, NY, 1985) 

87 Zernov, 1961, p 97 

88 Ibid , p 97 
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tical with itself. Tradition receives a ‘normative' value 
precisely because of this identity. And as the same spirit 
dwells in each man living the life of the Church, he is 
not limited to touching the surface of tradition, but, in 
so far as he is filled with the spirit of the Church, he en^ 
ters into it. But the measure of that Spirit is also the 
measure of sanctity. This is why sanctity is an interior 
norm used to determine what constitutes Church tradi¬ 
tion. The light of sanctity thus illumines tradition.^^ 

Fr Lazarus Moore s brief essay brings out this synonymity of 
Tradition and the inner life of holiness within the Church (the ho¬ 
liness of her members as they enter into the mystery of the holiness 
of her God) as the master theme of almost every paragraph. For 
him the tradition of holiness, and the askesis which it constantly 
demands of the earthly members of the Church, is the dynamic 
forward-thrust of true Tradition, a movement and vitality inimical 
to all inertia and conservative narrowness: 

To live in the stream of holy tradition in the Kingdom of 
God requires perpetual repentance, revival, and renewal 
by the Holy Spirit. The true traditionalist is not a person 
who lives in the past, but one who is open and alert to 
the voice and activity of the Spirit today. By living in the 
Spirit he is right up to date and alive to what God is do- 

90 

ing now. 

And again: 

[Tradition] is not a sum of past experience, but a living 
experience of Gods action today. It is not a dead de¬ 
pendence on the past but a living and total dependence 
on the Holy Spirit.^^ 

Lossky, too, argues how the relationship with the Holy Spirit is 
demanding of askesis, and restlessly progressive and dynamic in 
the manner in which it demands Krisis from the true believer and 

89 Bulgakov, 1935, p. 26. 

90 Moore, 1984, p. 10. 

91 Ihidy^AX, 
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that engagement with the concerns of the Kingdom of God that 
follows from this discernment. He takes his point of origination 
from the historical lessons learned from the development of the 
‘canonical’ principle: 

The fact that the canon of the writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment was formed relatively late, with some hesitations, 
shows us that the Tradition is in no way automatic: it is 
the condition of the Church having an infallible con¬ 
sciousness, but it is not a mechanism which will infalli¬ 
bly make known the Truth outside and above the 
consciousness of individuals, outside all deliberation 
and all judgement. In fact, if Tradition is a faculty of 
judging in the Light of the Holy Spirit, it obliges those 
who wish to know the Truth in the Tradition to make 
incessant efforts: one does not remain in the Tradition 
by a certain historical inertia, by keeping as a ‘tradition 
received from the fathers’ all that which by force of habit 
flatters a certain devout sensibility. On the contrary, it is 
by substituting this sort of‘traditions’ for the Tradition 
of the Holy Spirit living in the Church that one runs the 
most risk of finding oneself finally outside the Body of 
Christ. It must not be thought that the most conserva¬ 
tive attitude alone is salutary, nor that the heretics are al- 

^ >92 

ways innovators. 

The true Tradition, therefore, as it is close to the presence of its di¬ 
vine Lord, and Life-Giver, always bears this character of living and 
vitalising energy. This, in a real sense, gives the present age of the 
Church no inferior place to previous ages, even the times of the 
Apostles and the Fathers. It cannot be otherwise if the Church is 
fully identical with itself in every age, and is, essentially, the escha¬ 
tological sign of salvation rather than a merely historical 
institution. 

Florovsky develops on some of the problematics of the fact 
that Tradition demands the past and present of the Church be 

92 Lossky(1967), 1975, pp. 155-156. 
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"^Homotimosy equal in stature, while at the same time the Church 
of the latter ages is committed to preserving the apostolic teach¬ 
ings as authoritative. He expresses it as follows: 

Not everything within the Church dates from Apostolic 
times. This does not mean that something has been re¬ 
vealed which was unknown to the Apostles; nor does it 
mean that what is of a later date is less important and 
convincing. Everything was given and revealed fully 
from the beginning. On the day of Pentecost Revelation 
was completed, and will admit of no further completion 
till the Day of Judgement and its last fulfilment. Revela¬ 
tion has not been widened, and even knowledge has not 
increased. The Church knows Christ now no more than 
it knew Him at the time of the Apostles. But it testifies to 
greater things. In its definitions it always unchangeably 
describes the same thing, but in the unchanged image 
ever new features become visible. But it knows the truth 
not less and not otherwise than it knew it in the time of 
old. The identity of experience is loyalty to tradition. 
Loyalty to tradition did not prevent the Fathers of the 
Church from ‘creating new names’ (as St Gregory 
Nazianzen says) when it was necessary for the protec¬ 
tion of the unchangeable faith.^^ 

The vitality as it is experienced in the Church must not merely 
be related to the individual holiness of its members, but also to the 
necessary outreach of that holiness (just as the holiness of God in¬ 
evitably reaches out into the salvation of the world in the Trinitar¬ 
ian revelation). In other words, the Spirit-filled vitality of this 
Tradition is seen most significantly in the manner in which the 
Church fulfils its kerygmatic task. Lazarus Moore puts it 
succinctly: 

Tradition is authority to teach and make disciples, to 
save and sanctify, and to bear witness to the truth. The 
Church bears witness to the truth not by harking back 

93 Florovsky, 1971, pp. 49-50. 
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to the past, but by sharing the fruits of its own living 
experienced^ 

The same concern is strong in Bulgakov, who adamantly re¬ 
fused to subordinate the mission of the contemporary Church to 
any previous generation. In the Church’s confidence to speak 
words of salvation from the depths of its experience of God, he sees 
the dynamic and vital nature of Tradition being enacted. Bulgakov 
speaks about this in the context of how theologians in the present 
period must conceive their task in relation to ecclesial tradition. 
He says: 

A personal religious consciousness, personal theological 
thought, seeks to enlarge, to deepen, to affirm, to justify 
its faith and to identify it with the super-individual per¬ 
ception of the Church. This faith tends to be united 
with its primary source, the integral experience of the 
Church, attested by ecclesiastical tradition. This is why 
theological thought, which, in its quality of individual 
creative work and of individual perception in the 
Church, has necessarily an individual character, cannot 
and should not remain egotistically individual (for this 
is the source of heresy, of division) but should tend to 
become the theology of Tradition and to find in the lat¬ 
ter its justification. It is not that these thoughts should 
simply repeat in other words what already exists in tradi¬ 
tion, as it seems to formal and narrow minds, the 
‘Scribes and Pharisees’ of our day. On the contrary, that 
thought should ever be new, living, and creative, for the 
life of the Church never stops and Tradition is not a 
dead letter, but a living spirit. Tradition is living and cre¬ 
ative: it is the new in the old, and the old in the new.^^ 

Florovsky also calls attention to this primary sign of the vital¬ 
ity of the Church’s kerygmatic witness, as something that bears 
witness to the abiding presence of the animating Spirit. If this is 

94 Moore, 1984, p. 16. 

95 Bulgakov, 1935, p. 71. 
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the case, the present Kerygma must in no sense be subordinated to 
the past Kerygma, yet has a seamless unity with it, though ex¬ 
pressed in widely different circumstances: 

That is why loyalty to tradition means not only concord 
with the past, but, in a certain sense, freedom from the 
past, as from some outward formal criterion. Tradition 
is not only a protective, conservative principle; it is, pri¬ 
marily, the principle of growth and regeneration. Tradi¬ 
tion is not a principle striving to restore the past, using 
the past as a criterion for the present. Such a conception 
of tradition is rejected by history itself, and by the con¬ 
sciousness of the Church. Tradition is authority to teach, 
potestas magisterii, authority to bear witness to the truth. 

The Church bears witness to the truth not by reminis¬ 
cence or from the words of others, but from its own liv¬ 
ing, unceasing experience, from its catholic fullness.^^ 

The contemporary witness of the Church is a witness to the 
Life of the Spirit of the Risen Christ that it can claim to experience. 
The saving Kerygma, therefore, cannot be located in any given age, 
or given priority in the past alone, as it is an eschatological mystery 
that is "re-enacted’ always in the present Kairos of Gods grace. As 
Florovsky puts it: 

The scriptures need interpretation. Not the phrasing, 
but the message is the core. And the Church is the di¬ 
vinely appointed and permanent witness to the very 
truth and the full meaning of this message simply be¬ 
cause the Church belongs itself to the revelation, as the 
Body of the Incarnate Lord.... 

But this witness is not just a reference to the past, not 
merely a reminiscence, but rather a continuous rediscovery 
of the message once delivered to the saints and ever since 
kept by faith. Moreover, this message is ever re-enacted in 
the life of the Church.... Salvation is not only announced 
or proclaimed in the Church, but precisely enacted. The 

96 Florovsky, 1971, p. 47. 
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Sacred History is still continued,... The ultimate end of 
revelation, its telosy has not yet come.^^ 

And he goes on quite prophetically: 

The sacred history of redemption is still going on. It is 
now the history of the Church that is the Body of 
Christ. The Spirit-Comforter is already abiding in the 
Church. No complete system of Christian faith is yet 
possible, for the Church is still on her pilgrimage. And 
the Bible is kept by the Church as a book of history to 
remind believers of the dynamic nature of the divine 
revelation, at sundry times, and in diverse manners.’^^ 

It is, essentially, this spiritual Sobornostoi the encounter of be¬ 
lievers with the divine Spirit within the history of the Church, and 
witnessed in its active Kerygma from age to age, that is the guaran¬ 
tee of the Church’s catholicity. Because of its communion in the 
Lord, it has communion with itself across the ages, and through 
the different forms of its historical existence. Florovsky elaborates 
on this from the perspective of the theology of Christie theosis: 

The Church is completeness itself; it is the continuation 
of the theanthropic union. The Church is transfigured 
and regenerated mankind. The meaning of this regener¬ 
ation and transfiguration is that in the Church mankind 
becomes one unity ‘in one body (Eph 2:16).^^ 

Later, he expresses an argument similar to Bulgakov s, arguing 
the same ideas about catholicity, from the perspective of how the 
individual theologian or believer is called on to fulfil the apostle s 
injunction and conform to the mind of Christ.’At the end, the 
conformity to God, effected in the life of the saint by the Spirit of 
Holiness, is co-terminous with the True Tradition: 

Catholicity is no denial of personality, and catholic con¬ 
sciousness is neither generic nor racial.... catholicity is a 

97 Ibid.y p. 26. 

98 Ibid.y p. 36. 

99 Ibid., p. 39. 
lOOCf. Phil 2:5. 
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concrete oneness in thought and feeling. Catholicity is 
the style, or the order, or the setting, of personal con¬ 
sciousness which rises to the 'level of catholicity’.... We 
must not say: ‘Everyone in the Church attains the level 
of catholicity,’ but ‘Everyone can, and must, and is 
called to attain it.’ Not always and by everyone is it at¬ 
tained. In the Church we call those who have attained it 
Doctors and Fathers, because from them we hear not 
only their personal profession, but also the testimony of 
the Church; they speak to us from its catholic complete¬ 
ness, from the completeness of a life full of grace.^^^ 

That communion which is the soul of Tradition is, therefore, 
spiritual enclosure within the mystery of God. This Sobornost, 
what the Byzantine fathers called the redemptive mystery of 
Theosis, is what constitutes both the Church’s ability to recognise 
itself from age to age, and its capacity to continue to offer its apos¬ 
tolic and saving Kerygma to contemporary society, as from a living 
spring within itself, not as if taking words from a dead repository. 

In the end, therefore, this double form of the concept of Tradi¬ 
tion, both as a concrete-canonical matter, and as a fundamental 
mystery of salvation [the kerygmatic mysteries and forms blessed by 
God, as well as the Living God Himself present in those myster¬ 
ies—not least the mystery of His Church] finds a reconciliation and 
a harmony. Lossky expresses it well as a ‘dynamic of interdepen¬ 
dence.’ The ‘Tradition’ (ultimately the presence of the animating 
Spirit of Christ within his Church, which energises and vivifies His 
Church from age to age and conforms humanity to the common 
mind and life of Christ), and the ecclesial ‘traditions’ which sing of 
this, have an inner relation and tensile dynamic which presents a 
constant challenge to the Church of the present time: 

There exists an interdependence between the Tradition 
of the Catholic Church (= the faculty of knowing the 
truth in the Holy Spirit) and the ‘teaching of the fathers’ 

(= the rule of faith kept by the Church). One cannot be- 

101 Florovsky, 1971, p. 44. 
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long to the Tradition while contradicting the dogmas, 
just as one cannot make use of the dogmatic formulas re¬ 
ceived in order to oppose a formal ‘orthodoxy’ to every 
new expression of the Truth that the life of the Church 
may produce. The first attitude is that of revolutionary 
innovators, of false prophets who sin against the ex¬ 
pressed truth, against the Incarnate Word, in the name of 
the Spirit to which they lay claim. The second is that of 
the conservative formalists, Pharisees of the Church who, 
in the name of the habitual expressions of the truth, run 
the risk of sinning against the Spirit of Truth. 

An Overall Conclusion (Part II) 

This selective review of some of the writings of the more nota¬ 
ble recent Orthodox theologians of the Russian tradition in dias¬ 
pora serves to underline how profoundly the theology of Paradosis 
has been re-interpreted by spiritual masters in the modern age. It is 
a hermeneutic that is clearly marked by a returning to the funda¬ 
mental sources, and from this living and vital return, it has arrived 
not at dead letters, or historiographical dessications, but the living 
truth of the encounter with God. Our study has time and again 
demonstrated basic principles: that Tradition is not to be identi¬ 
fied with the traditions (however venerable) that express it; that 
Tradition is the living spring of the Spirit gushing out infallibly 
within the Church’s fallible historical life; that the state of abiding 
in the Tradition is ensured not merely, or fundamentally, by 
formal mechanisms (however venerable these too may be in them¬ 
selves) but rather by that mystery of abiding within the Spirit of 
holiness, corporately and individually, which demands a constant 
ascetical and charismatically evangelical attitude; and lastly, that 
the Tradition is perpetually characterised by those marks which 
are ever found in the divine Spirit Himself—an inexorable process 
to conform to the mind and character of God’s Christ, and a rest¬ 
less progressive urge to call all creation into the Kingdom. It is for 

102 Lossky(1967), 1975, p. 165. 
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the last reason that I have, as often as I could, emphasised the rela¬ 
tion of the Holy Tradition to the Church’s Kerygma in the modern 
age. This is the mystery of its fidelity tested in the public arena, as 
well as under the eyes of God. 

Can we speak of a future of the Tradition? It would be more ac¬ 
curate to speak of the Tradition realised in the ongoing Kairos of 
the Church’s present moment in its long journey. It is not given to 
the church to look to the future, rather to look into the Age which 
is to come: V/r ta mellonta\ or—V/V ton aionon ton aionon! The 
concept of the Ages means that this present age (an age of the do¬ 
minion of Satan now broken but still sensed in part) finally gives 
way to the complete vindication of the Glory of the Lord. This is 
already claimed in the liturgy and the mystical life of the church, 
but we should not be blind to it even in a wider societal domain, 
evident even in those who are apparently ‘outside’ the Church 
(though never outside God’s dynamic of salvation) when men and 
women live righteously in the terms of Noah’s covenant. It is 
Christ’s command to us to give the Good News in the present age, 
‘freely and without charge.’^^^ Our fulfilment of that divine and 
awesome commission, possible only in the consciously celebrated 
life of the divine Spirit, will call us beyond ourselves, to live radi¬ 
antly in the fullness of the Holy Tradition. 
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ZiziouLAS ON Communion AND Otherness 


Nonna Verna Harrison^ 

Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon is among the 
leading Greek Orthodox theologians in the world today. His work 
combines patristic scholarship with speculative creativity, and it 
has focused primarily on issues of ecclesiology, the Eucharist and 
the ontology of personhood. It has been the subject of more and 
more interest in the Orthodox world and in ecumenical discus¬ 
sions, where he has long been an active participant. This paper will 
explore how his thought impinges on some current issues in theo¬ 
logical anthropology and consider how it can stimulate further 
fruitful reflection regarding these issues. 

John Zizioulas’ theological reflection begins with a radical un¬ 
derstanding of the human persons quest for freedom.^ The issue is 
not an incremental increase in political, social or civil liberties but 
an absolute ontological freedom, an ability to choose and consti¬ 
tute ones own being. In practice this quest is frustrated by the 

1 A shorter version of this paper was presented to the Eastern Orthodox Studies Group 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion in San Francisco, No¬ 
vember 22-25,1997.1 would like to thank the Patriarch Athenagoras Orthodox Insti¬ 
tute at the Graduate Theological Union for appointing me as a Visiting Scholar, 
which has assisted me in obtaining the materials used in preparing this study. 

2 Zizioulas develops the ideas outlined in this paragraph and the next two in “Human 
Capacity and Human Incapacity,” Scottish Journal ofTheolo^ 28 (1975) 401-448, 
and “Personhood and Being,” in John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion 
(Crestwood, NY, 1985), pp. 27-65. All works cited in this study are his unless attrib¬ 
uted to others. He often repeats key ideas and themes in different places with inter¬ 
esting variations. Hence I have relied on all of his writings cited in the paper for the 
whole of my presentation. In the notes I have sought to identify major discussions of 
each point, but my interpretation also reflects the variations on these themes that 
echo elsewhere throughout his works. In preparing this essay I have also found Paul 
McPartlan’s study, The Eucharist Makes the Church: Henri de Lubac and John 
Zizioulas in Dialogue (Edinburgh, 1993) to be very helpful. 
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irreducible givenness of one's particular nature, circumstances, 
limitations, etc. This occurs first of all because since we are crea¬ 
tures our being is given to us by God and is not of our own 
making, and secondly because of our fallenness, which subjects us 
to the constraints of biological necessity and ultimately death. In 
the face of these givens, we find ourselves enclosed within the con¬ 
fines of what we find ourselves to be. How, then, can human onto¬ 
logical freedom be affirmed? Zizioulas suggests first of all that we 
can assert our own identity by rebelling against our given nature 
through self-destructive behavior, as adolescents are often 
tempted to do. However, as he recognizes, this is also a rebellion 
against God our creator, and it leads only to death. 

Zizioulas’ project is to articulate a positive and life-giving way 
of affirming absolute human freedom. Freedom is actualized 
through ekstasis^ a movement out beyond the boundaries of ones 
given nature. One can transcend the limits of ones own nature 
and its particularities by moving beyond it into nothingness and 
death. But one can also move beyond ones own nature by choos¬ 
ing to place ones identity in God, in other human persons, and in 
the natural world. This is the movement of love, of self-offering. It 
brings the actualization of an authentically personal existence, in 
which ones very identity is constituted precisely as relational 
through a network of interconnectedness with others. Further, 
Zizioulas notes that such fully personal existence must entail a per¬ 
manent rootedness in one another’s being and an unbounded 
movement of mutual self-giving. It thus requires that creaturely 
limitation as well as the fragmentation and death caused by the fall 
be definitively overcome. Zizioulas believes that this is accom¬ 
plished only through communion with the Holy Trinity in the 
Body of Christ, and that it is only fully achieved in the eschaton. 
This communion event of the future is, however, made present 
now in the Church’s celebration of the Eucharist. 

In this conceptual framework, the person is clearly the pri¬ 
mary ontological category rather than the nature and its qualities. 
For Zizioulas, the person is characterized by an absolute 
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uniqueness that cannot be expressed in human language, which 
names qualities common to groups of things. He takes care to 
avoid equating personal identity with particular human qualities 
that serve as identifying marks but are not truly unique. The 
person is a mystery transcending such measurable qualities, and its 
unique character is discerned only through the eyes of love. 

In his more recent articles, Zizioulas has strongly affirmed the 
value of human otherness and rooted it in his ontology of personal 
relatedness. He affirms that the otherness of the person different 
from oneself is rightly seen as an occasion for communion, not as 
so often an occasion for fear and hostility. He suggests race and 
gender as examples of such otherness. Let us consider some in¬ 
stances of how he addresses this important issue. 

Citing St Pauls remarks in 1 Cor 12 about the body and its mem¬ 
bers, he stresses the significance of diversity in the Church’s life: 

Each member of the community is indispensable, carry¬ 
ing his or her gifts to the one body. All members are 
needed but not all are the same; they are needed pre¬ 
cisely because they are different. 

This variety and diversity can involve natural and social 
as well as spiritual differences. At the level of nature, 
race, sex, and age are all difference which must be in¬ 
cluded in the diversity of communion. No one should 
be excluded because of racial, sexual or age differences. 

...This is true about social differences as well: rich and 
poor, powerful and weak, all should be accommodated 
in the community. The same must be said about the va¬ 
riety of spiritual gifts. Not all in the Church are apostles, 
not all are teachers, not all have the charisma of healing. 

Yet all of them are needful of one another. Spiritual elit¬ 
ism—which was condemned by St Paul in Cor¬ 
inth—has never ceased to tempt the churches. It is to be 
excluded from an ecclesiology of communion.^ 

3 “The Church as Communion,” 5VTQ38 (1994) 3-16,9, emphasis in the original. 
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Significantly, most of the kinds of difference he lists are charac¬ 
teristics shared by groups of people. He affirms the value of people 
of diverse ethnicity, gender and social status. This is significant in 
the face of many pressing ethical problems in todays world, but it is 
also significant within the context of Zizioulas’ theological anthro¬ 
pology, where it raises difficult questions. He is concerned to distin¬ 
guish these kinds of shared differentness from the absolute, 
ineffable otherness that characterizes the person as unique. His re¬ 
marks about feminism in another essay aptly illustrate this point. 

It is increasingly pointed out that women in our world 
feel a sort of loss of identity. To the question ‘Who am 
I?,’ posed by a woman, the implicit answer in our cul¬ 
ture is essentially determined by sex: you are a woman. 

But this is an answer of what,’ not of‘who.’ How can we 
arrive at the pure ‘who’ answer to this question?^ 

In other words, women find their identity defined by gender ste¬ 
reotypes, not by who they really are in themselves. By implication, 
this is a denial of their personal freedom and their full humanity. 
Zizioulas proposes that this predicament can be overcome 
through a distinction between natural qualities shared by groups 
of people and genuinely unique personhood, which is at the core 
of each human being s true identity. 

Personhood is not about qualities or capacities of any 
kind: biological, social or moral. Personhood is about 
hypostasis, i.e., the claim to uniqueness in the absolute 
sense of the term, and this cannot be guaranteed by ref¬ 
erence to sex or function or role, or even cultivated con¬ 
sciousness of the ‘self’ and its psychological experiences, 
since all of these can be classifiedy thus representing qual¬ 
ities shared by more than one being, and not point to 
absolute uniqueness.^ 

4 “On Being a Person Towards an Ontology of Personhood,” in Christoph Schwobel 

and Colin E Gunton, eds. Persons^ Divine and Human Kings College Essays in Theo¬ 
logical Anthropology 1991), pp 33-46, 44-45 

5 “On Being a Person,” p 45, emphasis in the original 
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This analysis is a good response to feminist womens concerns 
about confining gender stereotypes, but in itself it does not ad¬ 
dress all their legitimate concerns to affirm their human identity. 
In particular, they would also want to find ways to affirm their nat¬ 
ural feminine qualities, including those specific to female biology, 
as having intrinsic positive value. Zizioulas’ discussion of shared 
natural and social otherness, cited above, suggests that he shares 
this concern as well. 

He raises the issue of natural qualities again in a beautiful and 
highly suggestive article on “Communion and Otherness.” He 
speaks of how people today have a deeply rooted fear of human 
differentness, something he regards as a destructive temptation. 
Here it is not gender but race that serves as an example. 

Difference itself is a threat. That this is universal and 
pathological is to be seen in the fact that even when dif¬ 
ference does not in actual fact constitute a threat for us, 
we reject it simply because we dislike it. To take an ex¬ 
ample, even if a black person is not threatening us in any 
way, we reject him or her on the basis of sheer difference. 

Zizioulas goes on to connect the fear of otherness with the fall and 
death and suggests that in reality otherness is constitutive of unity, 
as in the Holy Trinity, and difference is grounded in rclatedness.^ 
The example of race shows that human qualities shared by groups 
are included in this positive relatedness as well as the sheer ineffa¬ 
ble uniqueness of each person. 

Zizioulas concludes that “the Orthodox Church must watch 
carefully her way of being.’ When the ‘other’ is rejected on ac¬ 
count of natural, sexual, racial, social, ethnic or even moral differ¬ 
ences, Orthodox witness is destroyed.”^ How, then, does his 
affirmation of the person also entail an affirmation of these kinds 
of shared otherness? To address this question, we will discuss two 
aspects of his thought: (1) the relationship between the person and 
its nature, qualities and energies, (2) the Church as one-in-many 

6 Sobornost 16 (1994) 7-19, 10. 

7 Ibid.,p.\9, 
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and the human vocation to cosmic priesthood as it relates to diverse 
particular ministries. We will suggest some shifts of emphasis or 
modifications in Zizioulas’ thought on these topics so as to ground 
his affirmation of diversity in human existence more firmly. 

Person, Nature, and Energies 

1. The Holy Trinity 

Like many Orthodox theologians, Zizioulas begins his con- 
structive reflection with the Trinity.^ He emphasizes how the God¬ 
head has its source not in the divine essence but in the person of 
the Father, who is also the principle of unity in God. Zizioulas 
strongly affirms the ontological primacy of the person such that 
the place of nature and energy is minimized as much as possible. 
Thus, the Father as person freely constitutes his own essence. He is 
also the source of the Son and the Spirit, and the three are immedi¬ 
ately and directly united with each other precisely as persons, not 
primarily through their sharing of the one divine essence. In union 
with the Father, they are one God. The Father is thus ontologically 
free in the most absolute sense. Because his nature is infinite and 
he constitutes it himself, it does not in any way constrain or con¬ 
flict with his freedom. Moreover, he encompasses the whole of the 
divine nature, which cannot be divided into parts. The Father as 
person is the whole of God. 

Likewise, as Zizioulas affirms, the Son and the Spirit are each 
the whole of God. Although they have the Father as their cause, 
like him they arc fully persons and are fully free. They are distin¬ 
guished from him precisely by their relations with him, that is by 
their otherness from him, in that each of the divine persons is not 
one of the other two. This absolute personal otherness is a 

8 See especially “The Teaching of the 2nd Ecumenical Council on the Holy Spirit in 
Historical and Ecumenical Perspective,” in J. S. Manins, ed. Credo in Spiritum Sanc¬ 
tum (Rome, 1983), 1:29-54; and “The Doctrine of God the Trinity Today: Sugges¬ 
tions for an Ecumenical Study,” in Alisdair 1. C. Heron, ed. The Forgotten Trinity: A 
Selection of Papers presented to the BCC Study Commission on Trinitarian Doctrine 
Today (London, 1991), pp. 19-32. 
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fathomless mystery. Their otherness itself and their mutual rela¬ 
tions constitute the eternal event of communion which is the 
Holy Trinity. In nature and energy the three are absolutely one. 

So far, so good. However, let me suggest that Zizioulas empha¬ 
sizes the primacy of the Father as cause so much that he has not 
thought through sufficiently the implications of the fact that the 
Son and Spirit are equally personal and thus ontologically free. 
Just as the Father as person bears within himself the whole of the 
divine essence, the Son bears within himself the whole of the 
divine essence, and the Holy Spirit likewise. The Father s freedom 
is absolute because he constitutes his own essence; the Son has the 
Fathers essence as equally his own, but he does not cause its exis¬ 
tence or constitute it since that is proper to the Father. The Holy 
Spirit s relation to the divine essence parallels that of the Son. Now, 
since the Son and the Spirit do not constitute their own essence in 
the same way that the Father does, how, in Zizioulas’ terms, are 
they absolutely free, which they must be since they are fully God? 
Clearly, their freedom consists in absolute love and self-offering to 
the Father and to each other. That is, they are free with respect to 
their essence in that they are not enclosed within it but give it back 
to the Father who has first given it to them. Divine freedom is thus 
eternally constituted as a mutual self-emptying and self-offering 
grounded in the plenitude of divine life. Like everything else, this 
self-emptying and self-offering has the Father as its source. He 
gives all that he is in begetting the Son and bringing forth the 
Spirit, thus constituting them as his equals. 

This means that while the three are directly related to each 
other as persons, they are also related to each other through the 
divine essence. It follows that nature or essence cannot be emptied 
of content as much as Zizioulas would like. The essence remains 
ontologically dependent on the persons, as he takes care to affirm, 
but it serves as a medium, so to speak, through which the persons 
actualize their relatedness and freely offer themselves to each 
other. Or perhaps, in Zizoulas’ terms, it is the concrete actualiza¬ 
tion of their mutual interrelatedness. If each of the three freely 
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bears within himself the whole of the divine essence, it is because 
each freely grants this to the other two. Thus, each is the whole of 
God simultaneously, and the three together as one are the whole of 
God. As common to the three, their essence is, as it were, a milieu 
in which they relate to each other within the intimate personal 
communion known only to themselves. Although Zizioulas 
would perhaps not want to use this expression, the common es¬ 
sence or nature is intrinsic to the relatedness which constitutes 
their existence, freedom and equality as persons. 

In patristic theology, hypostasis and ousia occur together, and 
neither can exist without the other. Hence, one needs to affirm the 
ontological status of both in a balanced way. A recognition of the 
intrinsic place of the divine essence, without in anyway making it 
prior to the Father, enables a balanced affirmation of personhood 
and freedom in the Son and the Spirit equal to the personhood 
and freedom of the Father. Their self-giving is mutual and fully re¬ 
ciprocal. This point of Trinitarian theology is important for an¬ 
thropology and ecclesiology, since divine personhood provides the 
model for human personhood. As we shall see, it enables the 
personhood and freedom of all humans to be clearly affirmed and 
articulated in the context of mutual otherness and a differentia¬ 
tion that is structured hierarchically. 

2. Divine Energies 

According to the Cappadocians and St Gregory Palamas, the 
divine energy is the manifestation and activity of the divine es¬ 
sence ad extray and it comes forth from the Father, through the 
Son, in the Holy Spirit. Zizioulas acknowledges this point, but his 
interpretation of divine energy is at odds with the patristic teach¬ 
ing as it is understood by most contemporary Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians.^ He says that “Basil in agreement with the Fathers of both 

9 Aristotle Papanikolaou has developed this point with further documentation in 
“Ontology and Trinitarian Theology in the Thought of John Zizioulas,” paper pre¬ 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, San Francisco, 
November 22-25, 1997. 
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East and West stresses the unity of divine operations ad extra, and 
cannot see how else one can speak of God in His own being.” He 
takes this to mean that the divine energy does not disclose any dis¬ 
tinctive presence or activity of any of the three persons. If this is the 
case, it causes a serious theological problem. For Palamas the energy 
or energies are precisely that which makes God present to created 
beings. Zizioulas takes the energy’s oneness to mean that it cannot 
make the Trinity manifest as Trinity, that is, it cannot reveal the 
divine persons as persons at all. This clearly fails to account ade¬ 
quately for the experience of God made known in the New Testa¬ 
ment and the life of the Church. Zizioulas seeks to escape this 
impasse by suggesting that the energy is God’s mode of presence in 
his creative activity and positing an alternative mode of presence 
“which does not rest upon historical or economical experience” in 
which all three persons are known directly as persons in worship, 
particularly in the Eucharist. He rightly cites St Basil and St Greg¬ 
ory the Theologian as affirming an equal and immediate presence of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit to their faithful worshippers.^ ^ Yet his 
novel theory solves the theological problem of how to affirm direct 
self-disclosure of the divine persons by effectively marginalizing the 
divine energies. This follows from his marginalization of the divine 
essence, which is the source of the energies. 

In Orthodox theology, language about the divine energies 
names the abundant and manifold presence and activity of God in 
the created world. Zizioulas’ minimization of this concept is per¬ 
haps not unconnected to his belief that since the natural world, the 
animals, plants and things in it are not personal beings, they do 
not participate in the life of God through their creation and re¬ 
quire human priestly mediation to rejoin them to their Creator. 
He asserts that there can be no “natural affinity” between “God 
and Creation” because that “would make the two realities one in a 
substantial way,” thus “abolishing the natural otherness between 
God and Creation.” That is, we are to respect the natural world but 

10 ‘‘2nd Ecumenical Council,” pp. 39-40. 

11 40 . 
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not worship it, “since it has no divine presence in its nature This 
argumentation overlooks the fact that in patristic theology the par¬ 
ticipation of created beings in God is precisely the way they can 
share in his life while remaining in nature distinct from him. In the 
4th-century debates over Arianism, such participation came to be 
clearly distinguished from the unity in nature, i.e., consubstantiality 
with God the Father, which makes the Son and Holy Spirit truly 
divine. In Byzantine theology, the divine energies permeate the nat¬ 
ural world, creating and sustaining all things and filling them with 
the presence of God, yet without in any way compromising God’s 
absolute transcendence. Zizioulas ignores this important mode of 
divine presence, which calls for the veneration, not the worship, of 
the natural world, and thus mandates human care for the environ¬ 
ment. However, he strongly affirms the human person’s task of 
priestly mediation as communicating divine life to the creation and 
vigorously encourages ecological work as part of this task. Philip 
Sherrard applauds Zizioulas’ concern about ecology while rightly 
criticizing this denial of the natural world’s participation in God, a 
denial that is at odds with the consensus of the Greek fathers. He 
quotes a contemporary monk on Mount Athos as saying, “We kiss 
the robe of St Nektarios because it was worn by the saint. How 
much more should we kiss the trees, the flowers, the grass, and ev¬ 
erything else, since within them flows the energy of God.”^^ 

As Zizioulas recognizes, St Gregory Palamas’ primary aim in 
articulating his doctrine of the uncreated energies was to affirm 
the immediate presence and self-manifestation of the Holy Trinity 
in the created world. Palamas says that what is not manifest in the 
essence is manifest in the energy. This means that the energy is 

12 “Preserving God’s Creation: Three Lectures on Theology and Ecology,” 
King's Theological Review 12 (1989) 1-5,41-45; 13 (1990) 1-5; 12:45,13:5, 
emphasis in the original. These lectures make many important, timely and 
highly suggestive points. They are the basis for Zizioulas’ book in Greek, 
Creation as Eucharist: A Theological Approach to the Ecological Problem (Ath¬ 
ens, 1992), which I have not read, I hope it can be translated into English. 

13 “Met. Zizioulas’ '"'Creation as EucharistT Epiphany 13 (1993) 41-46,46. 

14 “2nd Ecumenical Council,” pp. 51-52. 
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precisely the manner in which the three persons are present out¬ 
side their own essence. The divine essence is infinite, as we have 
seen, so it does not constrain the freedom of the divine persons in 
relation to each other. However, its very transcendence could 
appear to hinder the freedom of the three persons to manifest 
themselves and give their life outside the Godhead itself to created 
beings. Paradoxically, divine transcendence, if not combined with 
immanence, could imprison personal freedom within the con¬ 
fines of its given nature just as creaturely finitude can. Hence the 
doctrine of the energies is at root a profound affirmation of the 
Trinity’s personal freedom. In the energies the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit reach beyond their own transcendence to establish a 
nexus of interrelatedness with other beings. Since when we speak 
of God we mean the Trinity, the energies must be understood as 
their personalipi^scncc and activity outside the divine nature itself. 
The outpourings of divine light, life, goodness, etc. are not imper¬ 
sonal emanations but personal love. 

To say that the energy comes forth from the Father, through 
the Son, in the Spirit is to say that each of the three is present and 
active in the energy in a distinctive and personal way. If indeed the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son as Zizioulas 
affirms following SS Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria and 
Maximus the Confessor, the divine persons’ modes of 
self-manifestation ad extra in the energies are an unfolding and ex¬ 
tension of their eternal relations with each other, a continuation of 
the same pattern of interrelatedness into the created world. Hence 
the divine energy is an invitation to creatures to enter by grace into 
the communion event that constitutes the life of the Trinity. It is a 
continuation of that communion event itself 

My contention is that our understanding of divine energy 
should be maximized, not minimized. It is the overflowing abun¬ 
dance of divine manifestness, love and self-giving in the creation. 

15 Zizioulas’ approach to the Filioque problem is refreshingly irenic and thor¬ 
oughly grounded in the teachings of die Greek fathers. See his “2nd Ecumeni¬ 
cal Giuncil,” pp. 43-47; and “Doctrine of God the Trinity Today,” pp. 26-27. 
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If the divine essence is the medium through which Father, Son 
and Spirit give themselves to each other eternally, the energy is the 
medium through which they give themselves to the created world 
and every person and thing in it. The uncreated energy includes 
many modes of presence disclosing the endless variety of attrib¬ 
utes, activities, theophanies and relationships that express the 
Trinity’s infinite creativity and grace. It is the personal presence of 
each of the three persons and all of them together. The energy is 
both singular and plural. It is both one and many, thus corre¬ 
sponding to a key motif in Zizioulas’ theology. 

3. The Human Person 

The human is an image of the divine. The relationships 
among person, nature and energies in the human being follow the 
pattern observed in God, but with some significant modifications. 
A human persons particular nature is finite because of his/her 
creaturehood and mortal because of his/her fallenness. Thus, one 
encounters limitations in one’s own nature that restrict one’s per¬ 
sonal freedom to define and configure oneself and to give oneself 
to others. One’s particular nature also has a limited and incom¬ 
plete set of human attributes and capacities that overlaps with and 
differs from the incomplete sets of human attributes and capaci¬ 
ties belonging to others. No fallen human person encompasses all 
of human nature or all its qualities but only fragmented parts. 
Zizioulas takes care to distinguish these fragmented parts of 
human nature belonging to different persons from the authenti¬ 
cally transcendent uniqueness pertaining to each as truly personal. 
He agrees with Vladimir Lossky that each human person is called 
to encompass within himself or herself the whole of human nature 
in a unique way as a realization of full ontological freedom. He 
adds that in practice human persons are intrinsically drawn 
toward this goal but short of the eschaton are frustrated in their in¬ 
ability to attain it. 

16 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, pp. 105-107; Lossky, Orthodox Theology: An Intro¬ 
duction (Crestwood, NY, 1978), p. 127. 
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For Zizioulas, human nature is restored to its wholeness in the 
incarnation, when the Son of God assumes it and encompasses it in 
his own person. Then in the Body of Christ human persons are 
united with him in a nexus of interrelatedness. In this saving com¬ 
munion event, the human nature as a whole is shared by all who are 
united with him. This heals the fragmentation of human nature so 
that in Christ it becomes the milieu in which the interrelatedness of 
human persons can take place, thus constituting the true identity of 
each. Although Zizioulas does not emphasize it, this means that 
human nature itself is transformed from a cause of division among 
persons to a cause of unity. Each is called to attain the likeness of 
Christ, to become both Christ and the Church in the communion 
event of the Eucharist, and thus to fulfill the vocation of encom¬ 
passing the whole of human nature in a uniquely personal way. 
However, this is only achieved definitively in the eschaton. 

Zizioulas is thus ambivalent toward human nature. In Adam it 
hinders personal freedom, but in Christ it enables its actualiza¬ 
tion. In patristic theology, the common nature of humanity is af¬ 
firmed as being a positive aspect of our identity and playing a 
necessary role in our salvation. It provides the ontological conti¬ 
nuity that enables the divine life incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth to 
reach from him to all other human beinp, as leaven permeates a 
whole lump of dough and makes it rise,^^ For the Greek fathers, 
our fallen condition is not human nature as such but is a distortion 
of our true nature, which is healed in Christ. Thus for them there 
is a distinction between person and nature but no conflict between 
them. The spiritual warfare is against passions which are distor¬ 
tions and misdirections of natural human faculties, not against 
nature itself. The fragmentation of fallen humanity is not caused 
by our nature itself but by its brokenness. Spiritual progress is thus 
a movement toward human wholeness. 

17 Being as Communion^ p. 58. See also “The Mystery of the Church in Orthodox Tra¬ 
dition,” One in Christ lA (1988) 294-303. 

18 Mt 13:33; 1 Cor 5:6-8; Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio 30.21, Paul Gallay, ed., Grigoire 
deNazianzey Discours 27-31 (Discours thiologiques)^ SC 250 (Paris, 1978), p. 272. 
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For the fathers each nature has its natural qualities, faculties, at- 
tributes and activities. In other words, each essence is naturally 
manifest in its energies, following the pattern of God. Fallenness 
thus results in the fragmentation and incompleteness of each 
human persons set of qualities. Yet if human faculties are the image 
of the divine energies, as in some sense they must be, then surely 
they serve as a medium for the expression of personal uniqueness, 
not a hindrance to its manifestation, as Zizioulas sometimes sug¬ 
gests. Consider his example of the true artist whose work expresses 
her (or his) personal uniqueness and is an image of Gods creation ex 
nihilo}'^ Unlike the divine Creator, the human artist has to use 
pre-existing materials and her self-expression is limited by them. 
Gods creative activity is completely free, yet notice that although he 
does not obtain pre-existing materials from elsewhere he does pro¬ 
duce and utilize materials, the created beings that express his inten¬ 
tions. When God chooses to make beings other than himself, he 
creates a medium of expression, and he declares it to be very good 
(Gen 1). Hence, the human artists medium is a fitting means of 
personal expression. It is not a hindrance but an appropriate vehicle 
that enables a wondrous actualization of her freedom. 

Personal uniqueness is ineffable and as Zizioulas says it cannot 
be equated with natural qualities or enclosed within them, but a 
human person needs means of self-expression precisely in order to 
function as a person, that is to engage in relatedness with other 
persons. Zizioulas affirms that these means include a person s body 
and the natural world without which the body cannot exist.The 
artist s training and skill and the materials available to her are parts 
of her particular nature. So are the resources she shares with other 
persons through her culture, class, gender, etc. Such individual 
and group qualities cannot be equated with her transcendent 
personhood, but nevertheless they are the necessary and appropri¬ 
ate media through which she can actualize her personal freedom. 

19 “Human Capacity and Incapacity.” I have changed pronouns referring to the artist 
to “she” for the sake of inclusiveness. This does not alter Zizioulas’ meaning. 

20 “Ecological Asceticism: A Cultural Revolution,” Sourozh, no. 67 (1997) 22-25,24. 
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The artist bestows her personal presence on a material object, 
thus ennobling it, almost to the point of personalizing it. 

This drive of personhood towards the affirmation of the 
other is so strong that it is not limited to the other that 
already exists, but wants to affirm the other’ who is to¬ 
tally free grace of this person. Just as God created the 
world totally as free grace, so the person wants to create 
its own other.’ This is what happens with art, and it is 
only the person that can be an artist in the true sense, in 
other words a creator, that brings about a totally other 
identity as an act of freedom and communion.^ ^ 

Zizioulas would see this as part of the human person’s priestly ac¬ 
tivity uplifting the natural world. Moreover, the art object serves 
to communicate the artist’s personal presence to other human per¬ 
sons who contemplate it. Her artistic work is thus a personal gift of 
herself both to the natural world and to other people. Other forms 
of human self-giving and personal relatedness similarly make use 
of the giver’s particular natural faculties and resources, and also 
those of the recipient. 

Let me suggest that just as the divine energies are the media in 
which the three divine persons enter into interpersonal commu¬ 
nion with created beings, particular human faculties and activities 
are the media in which human persons enter into communion 
with the Trinity and with each other. These include group charac¬ 
teristics as well as individual ones. Zizioulas affirms that modes of 
natural human otherness such as gender and race as well as the 
transcendent otherness of the unique person should rightly func¬ 
tion as occasions of communion among people, not division. 
Moreover, the material and natural environment in which 
humans live and interact with each other functions as an indis¬ 
pensable medium in and through which they actualize their inter¬ 
personal communion with God and with each other.^^ Zizioulas 

21 “Communion and Otherness,” p. 18. 

22 “Communion and Otherness.” 

23 “Ecological Asceticism,” p. 24. 
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explains how this is manifest in an ecological asceticism. 

A human being is the priest of creation as he or she freely 
turns it into a vehicle of communion with God and fel¬ 
low human beings. This means that material creation is 
not treated as a means of obtaining pleasure and happi¬ 
ness for the individual, but as a sacred gift from God 
which is meant to foster and promote communion with 
God and with others.^"^ 

Thus, the particular qualities and faculties of a persons human na¬ 
ture and the particular material and natural environment in which 
he or she lives can play a positive role in personal self-expression 
and self-giving. Individually and as groups, we can share what we 
have with those who do not have it, and they can share other gifts 
we lack with us. 

Zizioulas would perhaps remind us that this mode of interde¬ 
pendence is still based on the fragmentation of the fallen world, 
where each of us has access to only some parts of our common 
human nature. If he is correct, in the eschaton there will be a greater 
wholeness, in which each person, in an irreducibly unique way, en¬ 
compasses the whole of human nature simultaneously. This must 
entail a mutual indwelling of all persons in all, such that each shares 
what began as his/her particular natural qualities with everyone. It is 
not possible in this life, though we have foretastes of it. Yet the shar¬ 
ing involved in our present mutual interdependence in all its con¬ 
crete, particular forms moves us toward the eschatological goal. 

The Church As One and Many 

According to Zizioulas, the truly personal mode of human ex¬ 
istence was lost through the fall of Adam, and it is Christ who re¬ 
stores humankind to interpersonal communion in the Church 
and most particularly in the Eucharist. Thus, questions about the 
interpersonal dimensions of anthropology must be explored in the 
context of ecclesiology, to which we will now turn. 

24 Ibid,, p. 23. 
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The union of many persons in one person is a recurrent struc¬ 
tural element in Zizioulas system. As we have seen, the source and 
paradigm of this structure is the Holy Trinity, where the Father is 
the cause of the Son and the Spirit and encompasses them within his 
own unity. In the context of ecclesiology, Zizioulas sees this pattern 
as central on two other levels as well. It occurs in Christ understood 
as corporate personality, where the divine Son as head unites all his 
members in one body, one communion event. It occurs a third time 
in the Church, where the bishop as head unites the members in one 
Eucharist. On each of these levels, one person is the source and 
center constituting the unity among all the others. 

We have seen that in the Trinity greater emphasis needs to be 
placed on the equality and mutual self-giving of the divine persons 
in order to affirm clearly the full personhood and freedom of the 
Son and the Spirit along with the Father. A similar concern 
emerges regarding the bishop and his congregation. Despite his 
Trinitarian starting point it appears that Zizioulas’ primary model 
for conceptualizing the relationship between the one and the 
many is not Trinitarian but Christological. Between the divine 
Son and the human persons who become members of his body 
there is an intrinsic ontological inequality that justifies the funda¬ 
mentally asymmetrical character of their interrelatedness. Let me 
suggest that the Christological model of the Church needs to be 
supplemented and corrected by the Trinitarian model. The Trin¬ 
ity is a communion of ontologically equal divine persons and the 
Church comprised of bishop and flock is a communion of onto¬ 
logically equal human persons. It is legitimate to affirm an element 
of hierarchy in each case, but in the Church as in the Trinity equal¬ 
ity and mutuality among the persons need to be emphasized more 
than Zizioulas does. Clearly, for him the bishop, like God the 
Father encompassing the whole divine nature in his person, actu¬ 
alizes his personal freedom by encompassing the whole nature of 
his flock within himself Thus he moves toward the eschatological 

25 Beingas Communion^ ch. 4; “Mystery of the Church.” McPartlan, pp. 166-203, pro¬ 
vides a lucid description and analysis of these conceptual structures. 
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goal of encompassing the whole of human nature within his 
person. What needs further explanation is how, enabled by the 
bishop^s ministry, every other member of the Church can also act 
as a free person, encompassing the whole church as corporate per¬ 
sonality within himself or herself. 

We can best address this question by considering two major 
themes in Zizioulas’ ecclesiology. The first is his understanding of 
the Eucharist as the common act of the whole Christian commu¬ 
nity, and the second is his concept of cosmic priesthood as the fun¬ 
damental human vocation. He sees both of these essentially 
priestly ministries as definitive of human identity and as having 
their fulfillment in Christ. They are clearly related to each other, 
though Zizioulas discusses the first in terms of what occurs within 
the liturgical assembly and the second in terms of what occurs in 
the world outside the church’s walls. We will see that what needs 
clarification is how these two aspects of human ministry are re¬ 
lated to each other. This involves the further question of the rela¬ 
tionship between the liturgical priesthood and the royal 
priesthood of all the faithful. 

1. The Eucharist 

Zizioulas sees the Eucharist as a communion event in which the 
Holy Spirit constitutes the totus Christus in the church community 
assembled around its bishop. The Eucharist is not accomplished by 
the celebrant alone but involves the common activity of all those as¬ 
sembled for worship. Zizioulas emphasizes the point that the Holy 
Spirit distinguishes among persons in the church as well as uniting 
them. He thus believes that the Eucharist requires the collaboration 
of the different orders of the faithful. Using the practice of the first 
three centuries as a model, he identifies the bishop as the primary 
celebrant. However, all ministries, including that of the bishop, are 
constituted and defined through the relations among the persons 
involved. So the bishop cannot function as a bishop in isolation and 
cannot serve the Liturgy alone. He is dependent on his flock as 
much as they are dependent on him. Although Zizioulas identifies 
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distinctive functions for the presbyters and deacons in the 
eucharistic Liturgy, he emphasizes the roles of the bishop and the 
laity. He sees the laity as the multitude who must be present to say 
“Amen” to the celebrant’s prayers, the many who are united into 
one around the bishop to constitute the communion event. The 
bishop does the essential work of gathering them into one, blessing 
and coordinating their various ministries so that they form a har¬ 
monious community. For Zizioulas, the Eucharist is a privileged 
foretaste of the eschaton. In this life it is the unique moment that 
constitutes and defines authentic human identity as personal free¬ 
dom in relationship, as Christ the “corporate personality,” head and 
members united in one body.^^ 

Zizioulas sees the Eucharist as accomplishing Christs salvific 
work of recapitulation. It unites not only the Church’s members but 
also the whole creation into the Body of Christ, who thus fills all 
things. In the Eucharist, all of creation is offered back to the Creator 
through the mediation of human priesthood. In the bread and 
wine, products of the natural world and of human culture, the cre¬ 
ation is lifted up to God. The people present bring all their concrete 
personal, social, cultural, economic and political concerns to God as 
well. Further, the Eucharist makes present the whole history of sal¬ 
vation and gathers all of time and history, past, present and future, 
into one in a foretaste of the eternal life to come. This makes present 
and brings into existence here and now, if only for a moment, God’s 
new creation. Zizioulas emphasizes that the Eucharist is an eschato¬ 
logical event in which the true identity of human |)ersons and of the 
creation itself is constituted and made manifest. ^ 


26 “L’Eucharistic;” Being as Communion^ chs. 4-6; “La vision eucharistique du monde 
et rhomme contemporain,” Contacts 19 (1967) 83-92; “Les groupes informels dans 
I’Eglise: Un point de vue Orthodoxe,” in Y. Congar et. aiy ed. Les groupes infarmels 
dans L^glise (Strasbourg, 1971), pp. 251-272; “The Ecclesiological Presuppositions 
of the Holy Eucharist,” Nicolaus 10 (1982) 333-349. 

27 VEucharistie^ pp. 63-71; “Groupes informels.” 
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2. Cosmic Priesthood. 

Zizioulas’ understanding of the fundamental human vocation 
as priesthood is one of the most creative and fruitful aspects of his 
thought. He often speaks of the human being as the priest whose 
task is to refer the creation back to God. In reading Zizioulas' writ- 
ings it becomes clear that this vocation is identical with the actual' 
ization of truly personal existence. It coincides with human 
identity as relationality, as free affirmation of other beings, as an 
identity constituted by the connections between self and others. 
Since personhood is more ontologically significant—in a word, 
more real, though Zizioulas does not use this language—than 
thinghood, human beings have the task of lovingly drawing the 
material and natural world and all its creatures, which in them' 
selves are non'personal, into the nexus of personal interrelatedness 
that they share with the Holy Trinity and with each other. 

The restoration of personhood in Christ leads thus inevi¬ 
tably to the community of the Church which in its turn 
offers impersonal nature the possibility of being ‘referred’ 
to God in its integrity through the personhood of man. 

This makes the Church eucharistic in its very nature, and 
man God by participation in God.^^ 

Zizioulas understands this priestly activity in terms of the human 
person’s role as microcosm and mediator, as described by the 
Cappadocians and St Maximus. That is, the human being as mi¬ 
crocosm is ontologically linked to all parts of the created world 
and has the task of gathering and ordering them into a cosmos, a 
harmonious whole. This task is inseparable from the work of me¬ 
diation, offering the creation to God and bringing God’s blessing 
and sanctification to the creation. 

Zizioulas explains this through the two technical terms he uses 
to define the fundamental characteristics of personhood. A person’s 
freedom is expressed through hypostasis^ the capacity to constitute 
one’s own being, to encompass ones nature within oneself and 

28 “Human Capacity and Incapacity,” p. 443, emphasis in the original. 
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configure it in a uniquely personal way, and through ekstasis, a 
movement in love bejond one s own boundaries, to enter into com¬ 
munion with others. ^ In his discussion of ecology, Zizioulas shows 
how these two personal faculties reach beyond human nature and 
interpersonal relationships to embrace the world as a whole. 

The personhood in Man demands constantly that cre¬ 
ation be treated as something destined by God not only 
to survive but also to be “fulfilled” in and through Man s 
hands. There are two basic dimensions in personhood, 
both of which enable the human being to fulfill his role 
as the link between God and creation. One is what we 
may call its hypostatic aspect, through which the world is 
integrated and embodied into a unified reality. The 
other is what we can call its ecstatic aspect by virtue of 
which the world by being referred to God and offered to 
Him as ‘His own reaches itself to infinite possibilities. 

This constitutes the basis of what we can call Mans 
priesthood. By taking the world into his hands and cre¬ 
atively integrating it and by referring it to God, Man lib¬ 
erates creation from its limitations and lets it truly be.^^ 

Thus, creation must be valued and respected for its own sake and 
for the sake of God. Our ecological work is rightly done not out of 
human self-interest, for “fear of the destruction of our planet,” but 
rather out of “love of God s creation and our fellow human be¬ 
ings. It follows that the human beings “priestly character lies in 
his role of mastering creation not for himself but in order to bring 
it into communion with the Creator.Zizioulas believes that 
this work can only be done through participation in Christ s own 
priesthood, and people can do it only in community, not as iso¬ 
lated individuals. 

This is accomplished above all in the Eucharist itself, in virtue 

29 Being as communion, p. 106. Zizioulas uses the term hypostasis in his own way to ex¬ 
press an important aspect of his re-appropriation of the concept of personhood. 

30 ‘‘Preserving God*s Creation,” 13:5, emphasis in the original. 

31 “Ecological Ascetisism,” p. 25. 

32 “Ordination and Communion,” Study Encounter G (1970) 187-192, 192. 
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of the human person’s ontological relatedness to the world as mi¬ 
crocosm and mediator. 

Each of the faithful who goes to the Liturgy bears in 
himself the world (and we understand this in the most 
realistic manner). He does not simply bear his human 
flesh, his concrete being with its weaknesses and its pas¬ 
sions. He bears his relation with the natural world, with 
the creation. 

Thus, in and through the communicants, through their very bod¬ 
ies, the communion event of the Eucharist extends throughout the 
world and touches all its creatures. However, Zizioulas regards 
human priestly service as involving more than what happens in¬ 
side the church building. It involves an entire eucharistic way of 
life. Orthodox Christians are always living and acting on the basis 
of the last Communion they have received and preparing for their 
next Communion. The Eucharist is the source and goal of their 
lives, and despite many sins and failures their task is to make every¬ 
thing they do in the world an expression of their identity as consti¬ 
tuted in the Eucharist. 

Significantly, culture plays a positive role in this human 
priestly activity. To be sure, this must be a culture renewed, trans¬ 
formed and sanctified by the presence of Christ through the activ¬ 
ity of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, it is a culture created through 
relationships, through otherness in communion. It utilizes the 
gifts unique to each person, the characteristics shared by groups of 
people, and the concrete realities of the natural and material 
world. “Living in the Church in communion with the other 
means, therefore, creating a culture. The Orthodox Church has 
always been culturally creative.Zizioulas’ vision is far from the 
views of some narrowly sectarian Orthodox who seek to renounce 
all of human culture as a work of the devil. 

It is also striking that Zizioulas sees human cultural activity as 
playing a necessary and supremely positive role in the solution of 

33 “Vision eucharistique du monde,” p. 85. 

34 “Communion and Otherness,” p. 18. 
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the ecological problem. When used rightly, culture can bring not 
the destruction of nature but its fulfillment. Human beings have 
the task of ordering the world into a harmonious whole in which 
each animal, each plant, each organism, each object is respected 
and is freed to be truly itself. This suggests many possibilities. For 
instance, with loving and informed human management, diverse 
species of plants and animals may come to flourish better than 
they can when left to their own competition for survival. This 
would require far more understanding of biology than is available 
now. Hence, along with the artist, the scientist is called to an es- 
sentially priestly ministry. Zizioulas suggests that scientific work 
‘‘may lead to the freeing of nature from its subjection beneath the 
hands of modern technological man.”^^ The world he envisions 
has been transformed from that of Darwin to that of Isaiah 11:6-9: 

The wolf shall live with the lamb, the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, the calf and the lion and the fading to¬ 
gether, and a little child shall lead them. The cow and the 
bear shall graze, their young shall lie down together; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. The nursing child shall 
play over the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
its hand on the adder s den. They will not hun or destroy 
on all my holy mountain; for the earth will be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

This can only be fully achieved in the eschaton. However, for 
Zizioulas human cultural activity participates in bringing it about, 
though not without an overwhelming divine intervention. In Isaiahs 
vision the earth is filled with Gods manifest presence, but there is also 
a child, a human being restored to the innocence of Paradise, leading 
the harmonious community of the animals. The human person is the 
priest who could “be so deeply respectful of the impersonal world as 
not simply to preserve’ it but to cultivate and embody it in forms of 
culture which will elevate it to eternal survival.”^^ 

35 Being as Communion^ p. 120. 

36 ‘Treserving God’s Creation,” 13:5. One hopes that, as Zizioulas believes, human 
culture and technology can truly play a positive role in solving the ecological prob- 
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According to Zizioulas, the ministry of the royal priesthood 
involves respect and care for fellow humans as well as the natural 
world. For him holiness involves ‘'liberation from injustice, ex¬ 
ploitation, poverty and all social evil.”^^ It follows that the work of 
those who serve people in need, such as nurses and social workers, 
can also have a priestly dimension. 

A significant gap in Zizioulas’ thought is that he says very little 
about monasticism, although he remarks that the “eucharistic 
ethos ... is a spirituality that flourished in the desert Fathers. 
Monastic life can be understood as a focused and sustained effort 
to practice the broadly priestly way of life that he envisages. An¬ 
other important omission is the primary monastic activity, prayer, 
which is a direct and intensely personal way of offering oneself and 
ones love to God, to other people and to the creation. Through 
prayer we know and live the ontological communion and interre¬ 
latedness of all persons and of all creation. As has been said, the 
mystery of the heart known in inner prayer is the same as the mys¬ 
tery of the altar, that is the Eucharist. The other primary monastic 
activity is work. Honest and faithful labor of whatever kind is a 
concrete and direct way of serving other people, God and the cre¬ 
ation, and it is rightly understood as having a sacred and indeed a 
priestly character. Prayer and work are important aspects of every 
Christians vocation, not only that of monastics. 

3. Liturgical Priesthood and Royal Priesthood. 

Zizioulas’ understanding of the relationship between the roles 
of the clerical and lay orders defined within the eucharistic liturgy 
and the diverse ministries involved in the broader priestly ministry 
of God’s people needs to be clarified and developed further. Some¬ 
times his language seems to imply that the liturgical ministries are 
more real or more important than the work of the royal priesthood 

lem, since they are here to stay in any case, notwithstanding the primitivism of some 
environmental extremists. 

37 “Come, Holy Spirit, Sanctify Our Lives,” Sourozh^ no. 44 (1991) T3, 3. 

38 Ibid., p. 2. 
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in the world. For instance, he sometimes refers to this work as 
“para-eucharistic,”^^ although in actuality it has its fulfillment in 
the Eucharist, as the faithful carry the world within themselves into 
the Liturgy. He also refers to these tasks as “extraordinary’’ minis¬ 
tries, as if the ordained ministries are the norm and the others an af¬ 
terthought."^^ Yet it is clear from his writings that he understands the 
work of the artist, the environmental scientist and the social worker, 
etc., as truly significant and as having a priestly dimension. 

He makes the important point that all members of the Church 
are ordained. The orders he identifies specifically are those of bish¬ 
ops, presbyters, deacons and laypersons. These four orders are de¬ 
fined by their distinctive tasks in the eucharistic liturgy and their 
corresponding relationships to each other. He says that the Holy 
Spirit is the source of these ministries. As well as uniting the faith¬ 
ful in the Body of Christ, the Spirit divides them and personalizes 
each one by giving specific gifts and ministries. Thus, “every epis¬ 
copal ordination is a fresh Pentecostal event.”^^ As Zizioulas says 
elsewhere, the same is true of all other ordinations, among which 
he includes Baptism and Chrismation, understood as ordination 
to the laity."^^ 

There is an important discussion of ministries in ch. 6 of Being 
as Communion. It is here that he seeks to delineate the relationship 
between the ordained ministries and the “royal priestly” ministries. 
He says that the four liturgical orders are intrinsic to the internal 
structure and life of the Church, as it is constituted in the Eucharist 
and participates in the eschata. The structure and hierarchical rela¬ 
tionships among these orders are therefore permanent, since they 
are tied to the life of the Kingdom as well as human history. In con¬ 
trast to these ministries ad intra^ the ministries which actualize the 
Church’s mission to the world ad extra are alike in requiring the 

39 Being as Communion^ p. 225; “Communion and Otherness,”p. 18. 

40 Being as Communion, ch, 5; “Groupes informels;” “The Pneumatological Dimen¬ 
sion of the Church.” 

41 “Pneumatological Dimension of the Church,” p. 149. 

42 Being as Communion, pp. 215-217; “Some Reflections on Baptism, Confirmation 
and Eucharist,” Sohomost 5 (1969) 644-652. 
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blessing of the bishop but have different forms in different times 
and places, depending on the concrete needs being served.^^ 

These ideas about internal and external ministries point to 
certain problems in the v^ay Zizioulas understands human iden¬ 
tity and personhood as they are constituted and actualized in the 
Church. He seeks to affirm that “the structure of the Church is not 
an objectified, superimposed thing, but the fulfillment of each 
ones personhood.”"^^ Yet in practice there is often a disjunction be¬ 
tween the clerical and lay functions within the liturgical assembly 
and the ministries done by the same people outside the church’s 
doors. This is particularly true of the laity. Within the Liturgy they 
function as the multitude who say an indispensable “Amen” to the 
bishops or priests prayers. While this lay function is important, 
when described this way it seems like the act of an undifferentiated 
herd. This falls short of delineating the uniqueness Zizioulas af¬ 
firms in every human person. Through Chrismation the Holy 
Spirit gives each Orthodox Christian particular gifts and tasks, 
that is a uniquely personal way of living the priestly vocation 
common to all human beings. In this paper we have discussed a 
few of the creative possibilities for fulfilling this vocation. 

Because Zizioulas sees the Eucharist as an eschatological event 
definitive of human identity, there is a danger that he could appear 
to equate ones identity with ones liturgical order and ones 
personhood with the way that order relates to the other three 
orders in the Liturgy. This would clearly fail to affirm personhood 
as creativity and freedom and its fulfillment in the cosmic priest¬ 
hood Zizioulas considers so important. There is also a risk in sug¬ 
gesting that the ordained ministries are permanent and linked to 
the eschaton^^ while the diverse ministries to the world are 
changeable and temporary. Which aspects of earthly human iden¬ 
tity will continue into eternal life and which will ultimately be left 
behind must remain largely a mystery. Yet whatever is true of the 

43 Pp. 224-225. 

44 “Pneumatologicai Dimension of the Church,” p. 152. 

45 Being as Communion, pp. 234-236. 
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ordained ministries must surely be true of the other ministries as 
well, if they are really to be taken seriously as expressive of authen¬ 
tic personhood. Moreover, just as the bishop is ultimately ac¬ 
countable to God for his stewardship in the tasks he is called to do, 
the artist, scientist and social worker are also accountable. 

The laity do not stand before God in the Eucharist as an undif¬ 
ferentiated herd but as unique, free and responsible persons, each 
bringing his or her particular world to God. Zizioulas explains this 
as follows. 

In returning to the synaxis of the gathered ecclesia, each of 
them will bring with him the elements of his own life or 
the gifts of the creation that have been entrusted to him, 
and, if he has any, the fruits of his mission. All this will then 
become Eucharist at the same time as the People of God 
gathered and structured in the eucharistic assembly."^^ 

The priesthood to which all human persons are called is a concrete 
and uniquely personal offering of oneself to God and to other peo¬ 
ple and the natural world in God. It is also offering other people 
and the world to God by gathering them into ones unique person. 
In the Eucharist the personal offerings of all the faithful are gath¬ 
ered into one in Christ and have their fulfillment. Christs 
self-offering in the Eucharist enables their continued life of 
self-offering in the world. In this way, the Eucharist remains the 
source, center and goal of human priestly ministry. 

The bishop serves as the necessary focal point and source of 
unity in this common work, this cosmic liturgy. Thus, ‘all that we 
are, all that we do, all that interests us in the world can and must 
pass through the hands of the celebrant as an offering to God.”^^ 
Yet this always happens in the context of the whole community, 
and nobody’s identity or value can rightly be seen as exhaustively 
defined by his or her place in the Church’s hierarchy. This must be 
emphasized if, as Zizioulas says, the concept of communion, “if it 
is used creatively in ecclesiology, would destroy all legalistic and 

46 “Groupes informels,” p. 259. 

47 “Vision eucharistique du monde,” p. 86. 
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pyramidal views of ministry, authority and structure in the 
Church, which hinder progress towards unity 

The Eucharist actualizes a personal mode of existence consti¬ 
tuted by mutual interrelatedness. Thus, in the royal priesthood 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit, the identity and freedom of each 
human person can be actualized. Through prayer and work, each 
can grow toward encompassing all of humanity and the natural 
world in love, bless all and offer all to God. All the forms of other¬ 
ness unique to each person and shared by every natural or social 
group can be utilized and thereby affirmed in this creative and 
life-giving activity. The gifts belonging to each person are ulti¬ 
mately shared by all. In this way, the fullness of personal freedom, 
love and relationality is realized in the eschaton, when the unity of 
Christ in head and members will be permanently actualized. 
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The Formation of Orthodox 
ECCLES iAL Identity* 


John H. Erickson 

The word '‘identity” can be used in several ways. In its proper 
sense, as its etymology from the Latin word idem suggests, it 
means selfsameness, that which makes a given subject to be one 
and the same yesterday, today and forever. But in everyday English 
and possibly in other languages as well, it also is used in a looser 
sense, to mean individuality or personality, that which distin¬ 
guishes a given subject from others, “the set of behavioral or indi¬ 
vidual characteristics by which a thing is definitively recognizable 
or known.Thus, in the United States for example, we can speak 
of an underworld informant being given a new identity as part of a 
government witness protection program. 

When referring to the Church, Orthodox theologians most often 
have used “identity” in the former sense, to mean selfsameness. Con¬ 
sider this passage from an essay by Fr. Georges Florovsky: 

The Orthodox Church claims to be the Church.., The 
Orthodox Church is conscious and aware of her iden¬ 
tity through the ages, in spite of all perplexities and 
changes. She has kept intact and immaculate the sacred 
heritage of the Early Church, of the Apostles and the Fa¬ 
thers, “the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.” She is aware of the identity of her teaching with 
the apostolic message and the tradition of the Ancient 
Church, even though she might have failed occasionally 

* Originally presented at an inter-Orthodox consultation on “The Life and Witness 
of the Orthodox Church: Towards a Prospective Reflection,” University of 
Balamand, Lebanon, July 11-16, 1997. 

1 American Heritage Dictionary of the English Languagey 3rd ed. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, [1992]), r.i/. 
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to convey this message to particular generations in its 
full splendor and in a way that carries conviction.^ 

What gives the Orthodox Church her identity, Florovsky con¬ 
tinues, is “living tradition.” This is not “just a human tradition, 
maintained by human memory and imitation.” Rather, 

It is a sacred or holy tradition, maintained by the abid¬ 
ing presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. The ulti¬ 
mate identity of the Church is grounded in her 
sacramental structure, in the organic continuity of the 
Body, which is always “visible” and historically identifi¬ 
able and recognizable, although at the same time it tran¬ 
scends and surpasses the closed historical dimension, 
being the token and the embodiment of the divine com¬ 
munion once granted and also the token and anticipa¬ 
tion of the life to come.^ 

Most Orthodox theologians, whether “traditionalists” or 
“ecumenists,” would accept this understanding of the identity of 
the Orthodox Church, though like Florovsky they would usually 
add some words of caution against triumphalism. For, as 
Florovsky observes. 

There is no pride and arrogance in this claim. Indeed, it 
implies a heavy responsibility. Nor does it mean “perfec¬ 
tion.” The Church is still in pilgrimage, in travail, in 
via. She has her historic failures and losses, she has her 
own unfinished tasks and problems.^ 

And like Florovsky, most Orthodox theologians would locate the 
ultimate identity of the Church “in her sacramental structure, in 
the organic continuity of the Body”—in her sacramental and spir¬ 
itual life, which “has ever been the same in the course of ages” ^ 

2 “The Quest for Christian Unity and the Orthodox Church,” Collected Worksy vol. 
13 (Vaduz: Buechervertriebanstalt, 1989) 136-44 at pp. 139-140; originally pub¬ 
lished in Theology and Life ^ (August 1961) 197-208. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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despite the “historic failures and losses.” They also would be able 
to point to times when this underlying sacramental structure has 
been determinative for the course of church history—to the 
Byzantine Empire, for example, where the institutional claims of 
patriarchs and emperors and the charismatic claims of monastics 
were equally subject to the test of the Church’s sacramental ethos.^ 

Certainly, then, when seen through the eyes of faith, the ulti¬ 
mate identity of the Orthodox Church as the Spirit-filled Body of 
Christ is evident. But what is evident to the eyes of faith may be 
less evident to outside observers—and in this category we must 
count not only historians, sociologists and other students of em¬ 
pirical phenomena but also Orthodox Christians themselves, 
whose perception of the Orthodox Church has been molded by 
the “historic failures and losses,” the “perplexities and changes” 
that have attended her earthly pilgrimage perhaps more than 
Florovsky s comments would suggest. The externally perceptible 
identity of the Orthodox Church—“the set of behavioral or indi¬ 
vidual characteristics” by which an outside observer might iden¬ 
tify and recognize her—is more complex and difficult to explain 
than theologians sometimes are willing to acknowledge. To this, 
anyone who has had the experience of trying to give a succinct def¬ 
inition of the Orthodox Church for a newspaper article or dictio¬ 
nary entry can attest. A presentation that limited itself to 
theological verities along the lines sketched above would lack cred¬ 
ibility. Even a sympathetic reader might have difficulty recogniz¬ 
ing in it the historic Orthodox Church which we encounter in 
everyday life. 

Let us turn to the externally perceptible identity of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church as this is presented, for example, in popular introduc¬ 
tions to Orthodoxy. Here, the Orthodox Church most often is 
described as “a family of self-governing Churches,” which are 
“held together not by a single prelate wielding absolute power over the 

6 On the role of liturgy in maintaining Onhodox ecclesial identity see, among others, 
J. Meyendorlf, The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood NY: SVS 
Press, 1982) 122-23. 
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whole body, but by the double bond of unity in faith and communion 
in the sacraments/’^ Even though the universal vocation of Ortho¬ 
doxy may be duly acknowledged, the self-governing churches ac¬ 
tually constituting the ‘‘family” are more or less accurately 
recognized as being “eastern” (as distinct from “western”) in their 
primary geographic distribution, “Greek” (as distinct from 
“Latin” or “Syriac”) in their theological tradition, and largely 
“ethnic” (Russian, Romanian, Bulgarian, Greek...) in their culture. 
The special role of the Patriarch of Constantinople within this 
“family” may also be mentioned, but usually in such a way as to con¬ 
trast his position as primus inter pares that of the Pope within the 

Roman Catholic Church. As further refinements and qualifications 
are added, these popular presentations do give a reasonably accurate 
account of “the set of behavioral or individual characteristics” by 
which an outside observer might identify and recognize the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. But in so doing, they not only surest how difficult it 
can be to reconcile the externally perceptible identity of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church with her ultimate identity, with her selfsameness as this is 
experienced in her sacramental and spiritual life. They also suggest 
the high degree to which Orthodox ecclesial identity in its external 
aspect has been formed in the context of Christian divisions. The 
characteristics by which not only outsiders but also we ourselves iden¬ 
tify the Orthodox Church most often are those which make us differ¬ 
ent from other Christian groups. 

A full account of how these distinctive characteristics have 
emerged and have gained prominence in Orthodox self-understand¬ 
ing would require many volumes. At the risk of oversimplification, 
we may identify two main ways in which this has occurred: 

—by emulation, i.e., by imitation or appropriation for oneself 
of the claims, institutions or practices of another; and 

—by contradiction, i.e., by rejection of the claims, institu¬ 
tions or practices of another and concurrent development of 
claims, institutions or practices more or less directly opposed to 
them. 

7 Timothy (Kallistos) Ware, The Orthodox Church (Baltimore: Penguin Books, n.d.) 15. 
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We can find examples both of emulation and of contradiction 
in the history of our relations with the non-Chalcedonians in late 
antiquity and the Byzantine Middle Ages. Particularly in the later 
fifth and early sixth centuries, both sides vied for the designation 
“orthodox” and in various ways sought to demonstrate their own 
perfect fidelity to the faith of Nicea (e.g., by introducing the creed 
into the eucharistic liturgy). Somewhat later, emulation of this 
sort gives way to contradiction. We can see this at its simplest in 
the Triodion rubric for Cheesefare: “During this week the accursed 
Armenians fast from eggs and cheese, but we, to refute their dam¬ 
nable heresy, do eat both eggs and cheese for the entire week.” 
What one side does is enough to prompt the other to do the 
opposite! 

While present to some measure in our relations with 
non-Chalcedonians, self-definition byway of emulation and con¬ 
tradiction becomes particularly significant in the formation of 
Orthodox identity in our relations with the Latin West from the 
later Middle Ages onward. As most scholars now recognize, the di¬ 
vision of the churches cannot be dated with precision. Only very 
gradually did their alienation reach a point where each regarded 
the other as altogether estranged from right belief and practice, as 
being outside the fullness of the mystery of the Church. Long after 
1054 Byzantine churchmen, in response to Roman claims to be 
the “universal mother Church,” continued to recall the notion of 
the pentarchy, and with it the early Christian understanding of the 
Church universal as an ordered communion of sister churches. 
Here we have contrast, but not yet full-blown contradiction. But 
from the 13th century onward we can begin to notice signs of 
change, as the external support of the empire, hitherto taken for 
granted, begins to crumble. Patriarchs like Germanus II begin to 
rebut papal claims to universal authority by calling attention to 
their own universal authority among the right-believing. The pa¬ 
triarch, rather than the emperor or, a fortiori, the Pope, comes to 
be seen as the focus of the oikoumene, the symbol of the unity and 
identity of an organic Orthodox Christian world over against the 
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Latin West.^ Ecclesial identity begins to be defined byway of em¬ 
ulation. Latin claims are rejected, but aspects of these claims are 
adopted as our own. 

After the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, signs both 
of emulation and of contradiction, often in combination, multiply. 
The most conspicuous and most often noted examples occur in the 
realm of theology, with the uncritical adoption of Latin scholastic 
categories. This pseudo-morphosis, to use Florovskys expression, 
can be detected even when anti-Latin feeling is at its strongest. For 
example, in his manual for confessors, St. Nikodemos the 
Haghiorite insists on use of a deprecative formula of absolution in 
confession rather than the indicative formula favored a few years 
earlier by Patriarch Kallinikos III, identifying this precisely as to 
eidos tou mysteriou —“the form of the sacrament.” Fie opposes use 
of an indicative formula as a Latinization, but he does so in the 
framework of a sacramental theology that is itself quite Latinized! 
Not only his scholastic terminology but also his preoccupation 
with identifying a specific formula of absolution is quite alien to 
the earlier eastern tradition.^ In such ways, through a combination 
of emulation and contradiction, a whole catalog of distinctively 
Orthodox “doctrines” was developed in the early modern period: 
Marriage is formed by priestly blessing rather than the couple s ex¬ 
change of consent; the transformation of the elements in the 
eucharist is effected by the epiclesis of the Holy Spirit rather than 
by the words of institution, etc. 

Less often noted is the impact which developments in Latin 
ecclesiology had on Orthodox self-definition in this period. In re¬ 
sponse to the challenge of the Protestant Reformation, Roman 
Catholic theologians from Trent onward encouraged what has 

8 On the subject of late Byzantine “neo-papalism” see A. Pavlov, “Teoriia 
vostochnogo papisma v novieishei russkoi literature kanonicheskogo prava,” 
Pravoslavnoe Obozreniie 1879. 

9 Funher discussion in my article “The Value of the Church’s Disciplinary Rule With 
Respect to Salvation in the Oriental Tradition,” Atti del Congresso Intemazionale 
Incontrofra Canoni d’Oriente e d*Occidentty ed. Raffaele Coppola, I (Bari: Cacucci, 
1992) pp. 245-74 at 267-68. 
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been called “soteriological and ecclesiological exclusivism,” i.e., 
the idea that no salvation is possible outside the visible institu- 
tional structures of the (Roman) Catholic Church. An earlier sac¬ 
ramental approach to ecclesiology, which even as late as Florence 
could envision reunion above all as the restoration of communion 
between sister churches, gives way to a predominantly institu¬ 
tional ecclesiology aimed at the “conversion” of individual “schis¬ 
matics” to the Roman Church and their “submission” to the 
Roman pontiff, its visible head. This new ecclesiology expressed 
itself, among other ways, in the formation of the Uniate 
Churches, beginning with the Union of Brest (1596). These 
unions, of course, did nothing to advance the wider reunion of the 
churches. Rather, they sharpened their division, as side each in¬ 
sisted ever more strongly that it was the exclusive bearer of salva¬ 
tion. Symptomatic on the Roman Catholic side is a 1729 order of 
the Propaganda Fide forbidding any communicatio in sacris with 
the “dissident orientals.” Symptomatic on the Orthodox side is 
the Definition of the Holy Great Church of Christ Defending the 
Holy Baptism Given From God and Spitting Upon the Baptisms of 
the Heretics Which Are Otherwise Administered, which was issued 
by Patriarch Cyril V of Constantinople in 175 5. J ust as for Roman 
Catholics, the “dissident orientals” were outside the one true 
Church, so also for the Orthodox, the Latins were “outside.” 

The Orthodox version of “soteriological and ecclesiological 
exclusivism” was developed in its most comprehensive, influential 
and enduring form by St. Nikodemos the Haghiorite in his com¬ 
mentaries and notes on the Pcdalion (Leipzig, 1800). A full analy¬ 
sis of the saint s canonical hermeneutic cannot be attempted here, 
but a few observations concerning ecclesiological issues relating to 
the Latins may be in order: 

1. St. Nikodemos was convinced of the essential unity and 
harmony and normative character of the received canonical 

10 For a fuller presentation see my anide “On the Cusp of Modernity; The Canonical 
Hermeneutic of St. Nikodemos the Haghiorite (1748-1809),” Su Vladimir's Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 42 (1998) 45-66. 
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corpus. The canons, in his view, were established by the Holy 
Spirit in the context of the conciliar life of the Church—in the 
gathering of the apostles, in synods of bishops, but above all in the 
seven ecumenical councils. They constitute a single whole whose 
component parts are in essential harmony; and they are univer¬ 
sally applicable, at all times and in all places. 

2. The Latins, in St. Nikodemos’ view, are clearly guilty of vi¬ 
olating the sacred canons. For example, with their new calendar 
and paschalia, they ignore the prohibition against celebrating the 
Pascha meta ton loudaion. Even worse, they have substituted 
affusion for the triple immersion of true baptism. If the ancient 
canons rejected the Eunomian practice of baptism with a single 
immersion, how much more is the Latin practice to be rejected! 

3. But, according to St. Nikodemos, there are more compel¬ 
ling reasons for not accepting Latin baptism. Latin baptism not 
only is formally defective. It is no baptism at all because the Latins, 
as heretics, are outside the Church. As is clear from Apostolic 
Canons 46-47 and St. Cyprian of Carthage, the baptism of here¬ 
tics must be rejected precisely because true baptism does not exist 
outside the one true Church. 

4. Why then have the Latins not always been (re)baptized in 
the past, and why do canons like I Constantinople 7 and Trullo 95 
prescribe reception of those coming from certain heretical groups 
simply by anointing with chrism or profession of the Orthodox 
faith? The answer, for St. Nikodemos, lay in the concept of 
oikonomia. In principle, according to canonical akribeia, all those 
baptized “outside the Church” are unbaptized; if they seek to enter 
the Orthodox Church, we should (re) baptize them; and if we have 
not done so in the past or choose not to do so now, this is simply a 
matter of economy, a concession to pressing pastoral circum¬ 
stances, and not because we recognize anything of spiritual signifi¬ 
cance in their previous “baptism.” 

It goes without saying that St. Nikodemos regarded himself 
simply as a defender of Orthodox tradition, but in fact his 
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Pedalion commentaries mark an important turning point in Or¬ 
thodox thought. Against various alleged Latin innovations, but 
also against regrettable negligence even on the part of the Ortho¬ 
dox, he emphasized the perennially normative character of the 
doctrine and practices of the early Church, especially as these were 
set forth in the canons issued or approved by the seven ecumenical 
councils. Here St. Nikodemos reiterates what already was and 
would remain a standard feature in Orthodox controversial litera¬ 
ture: The Orthodox Church is the Church of the seven ecumeni¬ 
cal councils. But how accurate is his “reading” of the canons issued 
or approved by these seven ecumenical councils? 

In fact continuing practice and reflection in earlier centuries, 
as revealed in numerous canonical and liturgical texts, had distin¬ 
guished between the forms that separation from the Church can 
take and therefore between modes of reception for those baptized 
“outside.”It is enough here to cite St. Basil the Great (canon 1), 
who indicates with approval that “the ancients” distinguished be¬ 
tween heresies, schisms, and illegal congregations. Only those 
coming from heresies in the strict and narrow sense of the word, 
“who are completely broken off and, as regards the faith itself, 
alienated,” were to be received by baptism. Those coming from 
groups whose separation arose from “questions that admit of a 
remedy” (and for St. Basil this included many groups that later 
would be labeled heretical) were to be received by anointing with 
chrism or simply by profession of faith. What invalidated was 
heresy in the strict and narrow sense of the word, not simply the 
fact of separation. 

Before the 18th-century controversy over Latin baptism, the 
Apostolic Canons on which St. Nikodemos relies so heavily were 

11 I Nicaea canons 8 and 19, Laodicea canons 7-8, Basil the Great canon 1,1 Constan¬ 
tinople canon 7, the Constantinopolitan presbyter Timothy’s treatise “On the Re¬ 
ception of Heretics,” the Euchologion of the Great Church, Trullo canon 95, etc. 

12 For further discussion see, among other presentations, my article “Divergencies in 
Pastoral Practice in the Reception of Converts,” in Orthodox Perspectives on Pastoral 
Practice, ed. T. Stylianopoulos (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Onhodox Press, 1988) 
pp. 149-77. 
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interpreted in the light of this continuing practice, and Cyprian 
was largely ignored: Though the Synod in Trullo (canon 2) had 
included Cyprian’s baptismal council of 256 AD in its enumera¬ 
tion of accepted canons, the text enjoyed only very limited diffu¬ 
sion in Byzantium, and canonists—and indeed the Synod in 
Trullo itself—regarded it as a North African peculiarity. St. 
Nikodemos “rediscovers” the text and raises it to a position of 
prominence which it had not enjoyed earlier, making it the key for 
interpreting other canons and practices relating to baptism. 
Cyprian’s ecclesiology, with its identification of the charismatic 
and institutional limits of the Church, and his sacramental theol- 
ogy, with its overriding emphasis on the ecclesial context of bap¬ 
tism rather than its faith content, come to be regarded as 
normative, with any deviations being explained simply as a matter 
of economy. 

It would be hard to overestimate the impact which this seismic 
shift in the interpretation of the canons has had in the Orthodox 
world. One needs only to note how frequently popular presenta¬ 
tions speak of the East’s approach to ecclesiology and sacramental 
theology as fundamentally Cyprianic, in contrast to the West’s Au- 
gustinian and scholastic approach, or how frequently the principle 
of oikonomia is invoked to explain any number of otherwise inex¬ 
plicable actions. To be sure, the understanding of sacramental 
oikonomia set forth by St. Nikodemos and his heirs has not gained 
universal acceptance In the judgment of Florovsky, for example, it 
represents “a private ‘theological opinion,’ very late and very con¬ 
troversial, having arisen in a period of theological confusion and 
decadence in a hasty effort to disassociate oneself from Roman 
theology as sharply as possible.”^^ Nevertheless, St. Nikodemos’ 
treatment of the relationship between the Church and the sacra¬ 
ments has left an indelible imprint on the modern Orthodox sense 
of ecclesial identity. Since his day, it has been almost impossible for 

13 In “The Boundaries of the Church,” Collected Works vol. 13 (Vaduz: 
Buechervertriebanstalt, 1989) 34-45 at p.4l; originally published as “The Limits of 
the Church,” in Church Quarterly Review 117 (October 1933) 117-31. 
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an Orthodox Christian to discuss ecclesiology without some refer¬ 
ence to the Cyprianic model of the Church which he espoused, a 
Church with a clearly delineated “inside” and “outside,” a Church 
best described in the static, exclusive images favored by Cyprian as 
a walled garden, a sealed fountain, the ark of Noah well-tarred to 
keep out the defiling waters of heretics and schismatics. 

Orthodox controversial and apologetical literature in the 19th 
century elaborated on the themes set forth in the Pedalion and also 
developed several new ones. For example, the character of 

Orthodoxy was contrasted with the absolute monarchical charac¬ 
ter of Roman Catholicism. In addition, the merits of Orthodoxy’s 
decentralized structure and its identification with national cul¬ 
tures were sometimes noted. In short, through emulation and 
contradiction. Orthodox ecclesial identity continued to develop 
in counterpoint with Roman Catholicism, and to a lesser degree 
with Protestantism. But already by the end of the 19 th century, the 
wider context was beginning to change, with the birth of the 
modern ecumenical movement and the rise of historical scholar¬ 
ship, particularly in the areas of liturgy and patristics. In the 20th 
century the full impact of these new forces would be felt. In the 
face of the scandal of disunity, theologians and churchmen from 
various confessions turned from polemics to dialogue with other 
Christians. At the same time, they entered into a dialogue with the 
past, looking to history both for a deeper self-understanding and 
for a deeper understanding of the many factors which impinge on 
their relations with others. 

We Orthodox have not been strangers to this two-fold dia¬ 
logue. We have been involved in the ecumenical movement from 
its beginnings; we have made significant contributions to histori¬ 
cal scholarship and have demonstrated the ways in which this can 
revitalize church life today. But the results of this dialogue, 
whether in its synchronous or diachronous aspect, have been un¬ 
settling. For centuries Orthodox ecclesial identity in its external 
aspect was formed in the context of Christian divisions, through 
emulation and contradiction. The characteristics by which we 
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identified the Orthodox Church were most often those which 
made us distinct from other Christian groups—our peculiar cal¬ 
endar and paschalia, our baptismal practice, our own versions of 
“soteriological and ecclesiological exclusivism,” our distinctive 
church structures (or, more precisely, our popelessness),... In the 
20th century, this identity has come into question. 

The most conspicuous and most controversial aspect of this 
20th-century challenge to our perceived identity has been ecume¬ 
nism. It has raised the question of whether we really are so differ¬ 
ent from others as we have insisted in the past. For example, in our 
relations with the non-Chalcedonians it has raised the possibility 
that “both families [of churches] have always loyally maintained 
the same authentic Orthodox Christological faith, and the unbro¬ 
ken continuity of the apostolic tradition,” notwithstanding our 
many centuries of separation.This in turn has led some ner¬ 
vously to ask whether we are in danger of falling into relativism 
and indifferentism. But equally decisive for challenging our per¬ 
ceived identity, though less often noted, has been a better knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the faith and practice of the early 
Church, the faith and practice of the Church of the ecumenical 
councils, i.e., the faith and practice precisely of our own Church. 

Consider, simply as one rather obvious example, the question 
of the paschalia. It now seems clear that the Nicene prohibition 
against celebrating the Pascha meta ton loudaion was directed 
against dependence on contemporary Jewish reckoning, not 
against a coincidence of date or even an earlier date. Only centu¬ 
ries later, when the increasing “lag” of the Julian calendar made 
any coincidence impossible, did the prohibition came to be inter¬ 
preted in a new “symbolic” way, to mean that the Jewish Passover, 
as a type of the true Passover, must necessarily precede the Chris¬ 
tian Passover each year. This interpretation enjoyed renewed pop¬ 
ularity in the context of polemics against Latin calendrical 

14 Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue Between the Orthodox Church and 
the Oriental Orthodox Churches, Second Agreed Statement (Chambesy 1990), 
para. 9. 
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“innovation” (e.g*, in the Pedalion), and it is still uncritically ac¬ 
cepted by many—perhaps even by a great majority—of Orthodox 
Christians as representing authentic Orthodox tradition. But in 
fact it flies in the face of the historical evidence and is quite con¬ 
trary to the spirit of Nicea itself, \vhich wanted to exclude depend¬ 
ence on contemporary Jewish reckoning. 

Examples of this sort could be multiplied, both from the realm 
of practice and from the realm of doctrinal formulation. They sug¬ 
gest, at the very least, that we sometimes have presented and inter¬ 
preted the history of the Church in ways too simplistic and 
triumphalistic to be taken seriously today. They also raise some 
more fundamental questions. Have we unwittingly mistaken a de¬ 
rivative external identity for the Church’s ultimate identity? Have 
we allowed her living tradition to be replaced by traditionalism, 
i.e, a self-satisfied attachment to received forms which no longer 
serve and express her organic continuity as the Spirit-filled Body 
of Christ?^^ 

The two-fold dialogue in which we have been engaged in the 
20th century, with other Christians and with our own past, has 
indeed been unsettling. In certain respects it also has been a liber¬ 
ating experience. Among other things, it has helped us to recog¬ 
nize how “the ultimate identity of the Church is grounded in her 
sacramental structure.” Here the rediscovery of the ecclesiological 
significance of the eucharist has been particularly important. But 
this two-fold dialogue must continue and indeed become bolder 
in the subjects which it decides to address. Thus far we have fo¬ 
cused on the ecclesiological significance of the eucharist, and in 
this context we have also addressed questions of ministry. We have 
devoted far less attention to the ecclesiological significance of 

15 For a fuller discussion of this subject see especially Abp. Peter (L'Huillier), The 
Church of the Ecumenical Councils (Crestwood NY; SVS Press, 1996) 19-26, and 
also the proceedings of the inter-Orthodox consultation on this subject published in 
Synodica IV (Chambesy 1980) SynodicaV (Chambesy 1981). 

16 Cf. the incisive critique of C. Yannaras, “The Challenge of Onhodox Traditional¬ 
ism,” in Fundamentalism as an Ecumenical Challenge (= Concilium 1992-93, Lon¬ 
don; SCM, n.d.) 81-87. 
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baptism. We have tended to ignore what the early Church knew so 
well: that the Church is indeed a eucharistic organism, but only 
because the Church is a baptismal organism, born of water and the 
Spirit to new life in Christ. 

What have been the reasons for this neglect of baptism? It may 
simply be that for so many of us, in the West at least, baptism has 
been reduced to a few ritual acts, shorn of the catechesis and other 
elements which in antiquity made it the real locus for the forma¬ 
tion of Christian identity and therefore also of Church identity. It 
may also be that we are afraid to address this issue because it is so 
controversial and potentially divisive. What is the significance, if 
any, of baptism “outside the Church”? Few questions being asked 
in the Orthodox world today touch so deeply upon the nature of 
our ecclesial identity, and few are so much in need of an answer. 

In the creed we confess our belief in “one holy, catholic and ap¬ 
ostolic Church,” just as we confess “one God, the Father al¬ 
mighty,” “one Lord, Jesus Christ,” and “the Holy Spirit, the Lord, 
the giver of life.” The Church is an object of belief, a part of our 
faith. And we also “confess one baptism for the remission of sins.” 
Yet for the Orthodox there exists no dogma of the Church analo¬ 
gous to the trinitarian and christological dogmas of the ancient ec¬ 
umenical councils. The kinds of direct challenges which led to 
conciliar “limits” {horoi) in those areas were largely absent in the 
area of ecclesiology and in the closely related area of baptism. Or¬ 
thodox ecclesial identity, as I have suggested, has developed over 
the centuries in other, less formal ways. Perhaps as a result, it has 
been largely derivative, reactive and negative, formed by emula¬ 
tion and contradiction of those whom we have regarded as being 
“outside the Church.” In our own century, thanks to the two-fold 
dialogue in which we have been engaged, we have the opportunity 
to take a more positive approach, one that will be more attentive to 
the Churchs ultimate identity. Only one question remains: Do we 
have enough confidence in that identity to brave the risks of fur¬ 
ther dialogue? 
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Sergius Bulgakov (187M944): 
Time For A New Look 


Myroslaw Tataryn 

The Archpriest Sergius Bulgakov was one of the leading theo¬ 
logians and thinkers of our era. As dean of the Ins titut S. Serge in 
Paris for almost two decades, he was not only instrumental in the 
formation of a whole new generation of academics and clergy, but 
he was also a recognized leader of the first decades of contempo¬ 
rary European ecumenism. Even though his legacy has been all 
but ignored by scholars, Orthodox and Western alike, Bulgakov 
embodied the rebirth of the Russian intelligentsias soul and its 
re-discovery of Orthodoxy, at the turn of the century. At a com¬ 
memoration of the 15th anniversary of Bulgakovs ordination to 
the priesthood on June 5, 1933 V.N. Iljine remarked: 

Fr. Sergei, I love you especially because you were a so¬ 
cialist. For in overcoming Marxism, renouncing the 
atheistic errors, returning to the Church you became for 
us a symbol and sign of the fate of our motherland. For 
she too was seduced by the socialist paradise and in suf¬ 
fering she now tries to be rid of the errors of that doc¬ 
trine and we believe that she shall with her glorious soul 
come to the Holy Church and bow before her.^ 

Iljine saw Bulgakov as a symbol of Russia’s Orthodox renaissance. 
Similarly, Bulgakov’s personal transformation may serve as a bea¬ 
con for the contemporary Orthodox believer in Russia who strug¬ 
gles to discard the uniform of Marxism and embrace the 
Orthodox soul. It is time to look anew at his work. 

1 L.A. Zander, Bog i mir: Mirosozertsanie ottsa Sergiia Bulgakova [Godand the World'. 

The Worldview ofFr. Sergius Bulgakov\ (Paris: YMCA. Press, 1948) 12. 
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The son of a priest, Bulgakov was born into Orthodoxy. 
Nonetheless the internal struggles of a young man caused him to 
journey whence his nation would wander in the Soviet period. In 
his reflections he notes: 

Already at the very beginning of this period, in the first 
or second class of the seminary a religious crisis arose, 
which truly, although painfully but not tragically, re¬ 
sulted in the loss of religious faith for many, many years. 

From my fourteenth year to thirtieth the prodigal 
son wandered in a far-off land.^ 

Ultimately Bulgakov did not lament this escape from religion. He 
believed it was a hunger for freedom that was necessary to save his 
spiritual being, a hunger which was left unsatisfied by revolution¬ 
ary nihilism and Marxism. He re-discovered Christianity partly 
within himself and partly from the writings of Dostoevsky and 
Soloviev. He returned to faith in a personal God rather than to a 
faith of systems or empty rituals. 

Having returned to a faith in a personal’ God (rather 
than the impersonal idol of progress), I came to believe 
in Christ, Whom I had come to love in my childhood 
and had carried in my heart, and then in ‘Orthodoxy’ 
and in my native church, personally and without com¬ 
pulsion.^ 

Bulgakov came to recognize sincere conversion as away of ap¬ 
propriating personally and freely the tradition of his forbears. His 
conversion served to integrate aspects of Marxism, Idealism, and 
traditional Orthodox teaching into a coherent new vision, which 
became, in the immediate post-revolution period, the face of Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy in the West. 

Throughout his work as a teacher, priest, ecumenical worker 
and organizer, Bulgakov demonstrated an intense desire to present 

2 Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, Avtobiograficheskiia Zametki [Autobiographical Remarks 
(Posthumous Publication)] (Paris: YMCA Press, 1946) 34. 

3 Autobiographical, 37. 
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Christian faith with a fullness and integrity which did justice not 
only to reason, but also incorporated the aesthetic senses, religious 
experience, and social harmony* Bulgakov sought, in his theology, 
a fullness and completeness which respected the transcendence of 
God and yet proclaimed God’s utter immanence. He came to call 
this comprehensive oneness Sophia, the Divine Wisdom of God.^ 

Sophiology: the core of Bulgakovs thought 

Sophiology was at the core of Bulgakovs thought and the 
focus for most reactions to his theology. It was on account of his 
sophiological positions, developed in The Unfading Lighty that he 
was condemned for heresy by Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow 
and by the Karlovtsy Synod in 1935.^ Others have also been trou¬ 
bled by Bulgakovs sophiological positions and, in spite of his de¬ 
nials, have accused him of pantheism. 

II est vrai que Boulgakof ne voulait en aucune fa^on etre 
pantheiste. Et nous ne doutons pas de la sinc^rite de son 
amour du Dieu personnel, de la Sainte Trinite. Mais cet 
amour ne correspond pas logiquement a son systeme 
sophiologique. Dans ce systeme, en effet, il divise d’une 
fa^on imprecise Dieu en un etre personnel (les 


4 Winston F. Crum, “Sergius N. Bulgakov: From Marxism to Sophiology,” St. Vladi¬ 
mir s Theological Quarterly 17 (1983) 3. 

5 Metropolitan Evlogii discusses events at the Karlovtsy Synod in his memoir: Metro¬ 
politan Evbgii, Put* moiei zhizni: Izlozhennyiapo iego razskazam T. Manukhinoio. 
[The Road of My Life: As narrated to T Manukhinot\ (Paris: YMCA Press, 1947), 
637f. For Bulgakov’s defense see his Dokladnaia zapiska po povodu opredileniia 
Arkhiereiskago sobora v Karlovtsakh otnositelno ucheniia o Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiei. 
[Detailed Notes on the Subject of the Decision of the Episcopal Sobor in Karlovtsy Con¬ 
cerning the teaching on Sophia, All-Wisdom ofGod\ (Paris: YMCA Press, 1936). This 
action against Bulgakov was not simply motivated by a search for theological truth, 
but also was an attempt by the competing Karlovtsy jurisdiction to malign the lead¬ 
ing theologian of Metropolitan Evlogii’s jurisdiction. Also see Pospielovky, 132; 
Nikita Struve, “K stoletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia prot. Sergiia Bulgakova (1871-1971)” 
[“On the centenary of the birthday of Archpriest Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1971”)] 
RSCM Bulletin, no. 101-102 (1971) 3; and Boris Bobrinskoy, “Le pere Serge 
Boulgakov, visionnaire de la sagesse,” Service Orthodoxe depresse, no.l96.A (1995) 
2-4. 
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Personnes Divines) et une substance impersonnelle: la 
Sophia pantheiste/ 

The moderate judgement passed by Georges Florovsky was that 
Bulgakovs views were in error, but not heretical/ 

Sophiology was integral to Bulgakov s thought because it was 
the instrument by which Bulgakov both bound and distinguished 
divine and created reality. Sophiology united and yet maintained 
the inherent tension between Creation and Incarnation. In ex¬ 
plaining his theology to the English reader in 1937, Bulgakov 
wrote: “Sophia unites God with the world as the one common 
principle, the divine ground of creaturely existence.”^ This state¬ 
ment was the basis which many used to interpret Bulgakovs 
thought as pantheistic. However, Bulgakov added: “The world 
created from nothing, both is, and at the same time is not, the 
creaturely likeness of divine Sophia; it only approximates to this 
likeness in the course of the world process.”^ Bulgakovs Sophia is 
reminiscent of the Logos-Sophia tradition of Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria.^^ Similarly, in the contentious work, The Unfading Light, he 
affirmed that Sophia “does not participate in the inner divine life; 
it is not God. ^ Sophia did not pertain to the tri-hypostatic nature 
of God, but rather to the divine ousia (essence), although it could 
not be without connection to the tri-hypostases.^^ It was not, 
however, the ousia itself because it was not a point of origin, but 
rather solely a point of reception: “Sophia only receives', it has 
nothing to give; it only contains that which it was given.Sophia 

6 Alojz Litva, SJ., “La «Sophia» dans la creation selon la doctrine de S. Boulgakof,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 16 (1950) 39-74. 

7 Andrew Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1993), 66. 

8 Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (New York: Paisley Press, 1937), 113. 

9 Bulgakov, Wisdom^ 114. 

10 See the general discussion of Qement’s Logos Christology and especially the reference to 
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was the ousia relationship with creating that which was not God. 
(On the other hand, in The Comforter, Bulgakov did speak of the 
special relationship between Sophia and the Father: “Sophia, as 
God-manhood, belongs to the Father, Sophia is His revela¬ 
tion.” ) Sophia preceded the act of creation itself because it was 
the divine love which was able to go beyond itself and love that 
which has no existence.'^ Bulgakov made an important distinc¬ 
tion here: the very essence of God was love and it was in this essen¬ 
tial love of God that the tri-hypostases were one. 

God is Love. Love is not a quality or an attribute, or 
predicate, but rather the very essence of God. In this di¬ 
vine Love each hypostasis gives itself in love and finds it¬ 
self in the other hypostases, thus being one God.^^ 

The Divine Love, which is the Divine Ousia, was therefore the ori¬ 
gin of the diversity and unity of God. However, logically speaking, 
if there was no other love in God, this Love would either continu¬ 
ally be self-replicating or cease to be love in that it would involve 
only the finitude of the tri-hypostases. It was for this reason that 
Bulgakov needed to develop a notion of Sophia, not as Love (the 
essence of God), but as love. “[Sophia] is the love of Love Sophia 
enabled Bulgakov to speak of Gods love as able to love and then 
create that which was not God without compromising God s 
Love, which was at the foundation of God. Bulgakov therefore de¬ 
scribed the Divine Sophia as “God s world, the living being of 
God”^^ which already contained within itself the love which could 
and did create out of nothing. In order to safeguard divine 

14 Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, Utishitel [The Comforter] (Paris: YMCA Press, 1936), 413. 

15 It is important to be aware that Bulgakov here referred only to a logical precedence, not 
a temporal one. He unequivocally stated: “God is eternal, even as Creator. Therefore, 
we must recognize the creation of the world as an act in eternity, in the eternal 
self-definition of God, his actions in ‘Beginning,’ and not ‘In the beginning,’ since for 
God there is no ‘In the beginning’.” Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, Nevesta Agntsa. O 
Bogochelovichestvi. [The Bride of the Lamb. On God-manhood] (Paris, 1945), 67. 

16 Bulgakov, Unfading Light, 211. 

17 hu\% 2 k.oy. Unfading Light, 2\2, 

18 Bulgakov, Bride, 47. 
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freedom and the fullness of divine love, Bulgakov did not suggest 
that creation was a necessity of the divine nature, it was rather the 
harmonious expression of Divine love. Thus, Bulgakov distin¬ 
guished Divine Sophia and creaturely Sophia. The former has 
been discussed thus far, the latter came into being with creation. 
They are nevertheless one and the same Sophia: creaturely Sophia 
was merely the condescension of the divine into the created world. 

In this sense the creaturely Sophia is the kenosis of the 
Divine Sophia. Gods act of creating the world is a 
kenotic act within God first of all, in the general sense 
that God places alongside his absoluteness the relative 
being of creation. In that in his free and sacrificial love 
towards creation he kenotically engages in a relation¬ 
ship with it.^^ 

Bulgakovs Sophiology was not simply one feature of his theo¬ 
logical thought: it was the very nucleus of his theology and it con¬ 
nected all aspects of his thought. Bulgakov himself asserted that 
Sophiology could not be justified on its own, but must be seen as 
integrated with all other aspects of theology.^^ 

His reflections on Sophia dealt with fundamental issues of 
Christian thought, such as the Divine Life itself, Creation, Re¬ 
demption, and others. His intention in developing this avenue of 
reflection was to guarantee the integrity of the divine transcen¬ 
dence and the divine immanence, as well as to establish creation s 
ultimate rootedness in the divine will (both as origin and as end). 
Sophia is the source of creation; in Christ, Sophia is the mid-point 
of creation; and as the true God-man in Christ, Sophia is the end 
of creation.Through his sophiological reflections, Bulgakov was 
able to conceive a theology in which creation always existed in 

19 Bulgakov, Bride, 69, 

20 Bulgakov, Bride, 19. 

21 Here we find a very clear echo of the thought of Irenaeus of Lyons on the nature and 
significance of the Incarnation. See Grillmeier, 98f, also Jacques Fantino, La 
Th^ologie d'lrenh: Lectures des £critures en reponse h Vexeghegnostique. Une approche 
trinitaire (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1994), 220f. 
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relation to God. Even the immense distance between creation and 
God attenuated by the Fall was incapable of destroying their fun¬ 
damental relatedness. 

Creation and Human Freedom 

Bulgakovs understanding of creation is of particular value to 
those Christians who are searching for a contemporary 
eco-theology. Adopting Augustine’s traditional concept of ex 
nihiloy he understood it not simply as an expression of the sover¬ 
eignty of God, but rather as an absolute reflection of Gods per¬ 
sonal love,^^ which knows no necessityIt was only Gods 
freedom which was truly absolute—absoluteness did not lie in 
power, but in freedom. Human freedom, being created and part of 
a contingent world, was limited and dependent. Adams (and all 
humanity’s) unwillingness to recognize this contingency and lim¬ 
itedness lay at the root of original sin. Historically, this sin mani¬ 
fested itself in many forms: especially in the erroneous attempt at 
social engineering by the scientific materialists. But this error 
manifests itself even in Christianity: Bulgakov chastised Aquinas 
and others in the West who reduced God to the first principle of a 
closed, deterministic, ontological system. God had no freedom 
once he had set the world in motion because everything was 
simply the consequence of what went before.Bulgakov saw the 
difference between Thomism and Molinism as a fiction “inas¬ 
much as both are essentially forms of inconsistent determinism.”^^ 

In contrast to many Christian views which emphasized the 
fallenness of humanity, Bulgakov chose to remind his readers that 
humanity was created by God as good. God created nothing 
which was inadequate or evil: God’s creation was perfect. Perfec¬ 
tion even included marriage and sexual activity prior to the Fall. 
Both these human activities existed “to realize in them and 

22 Bulgakov, Bride^ 44. 

23 Bulgakov, Bride, 151. 

24 Bulgakov, Bride, 22If. 

25 Bulgakov, Bride, 231. 
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through them the fullness of life. There is in principle no contra¬ 
diction between virginity and marriage.Intercourse, so often 
maligned, was a good. Further, for Bulgakov evil did not have exis¬ 
tence, it was the absence of good. Bulgakov's thought originated 
in the Eastern tradition: “The dominant opinion of writers of the 
Eastern Church concerning the nature of evil consists in consider¬ 
ing it as non-existent. It is the negation or lack of good.”^^ 
Bulgakov saw this evil present in Adam who was only potentially 
perfect, since perfection lay in Christ, the Second Adam. For 
Bulgakov, creation was in the image of God, that is, in the image 
of the Incarnate One. Specifically, Bulgakov wrote: “The First 
Adam was created in the image of the Second Adam, he hid within 

himself the image of Christ, God-human in his original struc- 

»28 

ture. 

Bulgakov did not even shy away from accepting a notion of 
original sin, even if that doctrine found its origins in the work of 
Augustine and was relatively uncommon in the East.^^ But, in the 
meaning and effects of original sin, Bulgakov diverged from the 
thought of Augustine. On the fact that Adams sin was cata¬ 
strophic, both Bulgakov and Augustine agreed. Bulgakov 
maintained: 

The Fall appeared as a religious catastrophe. Direct and 
genuine communion with God, as experienced by our 
first parents in paradise, ended. For the world and for 
humanity God became distant ‘transcendent.’^^ 

As a result of the Fall, humanity’s dependence on God was height¬ 
ened in that, for the first time, eternal condemnation became an 
immanent possibility. The Fall meant that humanity desperately 
stood in need of salvation. The erroneous freedom out of which 
Adam acted, bound humanity to be dominated by sin. The 

26 Bulgakov, Unfading Lights 292. 

27 Bulgakov, Unfading Light, 263. 

28 Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, Agnets Bozhii [Lamb ofGod\ (Paris: YMCA Press, 1933), 160. 

29 Bulgakov, Bride, 179. 

30 Bulgakov, Unfading Light, 318. 
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apparent freedom of Adam’s action in fact limited human free¬ 
dom because it questioned humanity’s need for God, the source of 
freedom. 

Adams Fall: Problems with Augustine and the West 

Bulgakov did not, however, simply succumb to the dominant 
Western opinions. He recognized the centrality of the Fall in 
Western theology, but did not share in the assessment of its 
impact. 

The genuine, native teaching on original sin in all its ex¬ 
treme completeness appears in Western theology in St. 
Ambrose, Ambrosiaster and mainly in the Blessed Au¬ 
gustine. The latter placed upon it, and upon all the 
teaching of the Church (and above all on the councils of 
Carthage and Orange), the stamp of his soul. It is in Au¬ 
gustine that we find the origin of the very term originale 
peccatum. His entire anthropology and soteriology are 
built on this idea: humanity's loss of original righteous¬ 
ness and, consequently, of free will.^^ 

Humanity after the Fall, although radically in need of God, was 
desperately opposed to God. Bulgakov’s reading of Augustine led 
him to recognize, in the ‘Doctor of Grace,’ the author of a 
worldview which saw God and humanity as totally at odds with 
each other. 

God and humanity relate in Blessed Augustine as two 
opposing forces. Although co-relative, they are mutu¬ 
ally estranged by an impenetrable gulf In fact, their very 
relationship gives birth to a fundamental misunder¬ 
standing: God is an immeasurable greatness, humanity 
is finitude which becomes nothing in the face of 
immeasurability.^^ 

According to Bulgakov, Augustine’s emphasis on this gulf 


31 Bulgakov, Bride, 180. 

32 Bulgakov, Bride, 603. 
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resulted in an over-emphasis on the destruction of human free¬ 
dom. Bulgakov’s reading of Augustine was that after the Fall hu¬ 
manity was no longer free, but enslaved to sin. 

To be precise the basic thought of Blessed Augustine re¬ 
garding human freedom is that the natural freedom of 
fallen humanity is enslavement to sin and it can only be 
realized in sin; it becomes true freedom for the good 
only when it is overcome by grace and freed from its 
slavery.^^ 

In Augustine’s view, freedom as a realizable human possibility 
did not exist after the Fall. Consequently, Bulgakov condemned 
the Augustinian perspective: “All the teaching on freedom in Au¬ 
gustine distinguishes itself, therefore, as mechanical and con- 
fused.”^"^ He painted Augustine with the same brush that was used 
to condemn Thomism, Molinism, Calvinism, and even Marxism: 
“in his struggle with Pelagianism, in which his pessimism becomes 
completely evident, this deterministic doctrine becomes generally 
known as Augustinianism.”^^ Bulgakov regarded these positions 
as self-contradictory and replete with erroneous conclusions. For 
example, he suggested that because of the weight of sin after the 
Fall, Augustine implied a divine prejudice: God’s grace after the 
Fall was greater than before the Fall since prior to sin God only 
granted humanity the ability not to sin {vozmozhnosi ne greshit)^ 
after the Fall God intervened and prevented the elect from sinning 
{nevozmozhnost' greshit)?^ Perhaps most significantly, Bulgakov 
understood this Western position as meaning that God’s offer of 
salvation was limited only to the elect.^^ Bulgakov strenuously 
condemned this as contradicting both Scripture and Tradition, 
where God’s offer of salvation was rooted in the very act of creation 
and not impeded by the Fall. 

33 Bulgakov, Bride, 590. 

34 Bulgakov, Bride, 605. 

35 Bulgakov, Bride, 589. 

36 Bulgakov, Bride, 605. 

37 Bulgakov, Bride, 581. 
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The redemptive sacrifice has power and relates to all cre¬ 
ation and applies in all cases to all humanity having 
been predetermined in Gods eternity^^ 

The Western deterministic approach resulted in an inability to 
recognize humanity’s essentially co-operative role in redemption. 
As a result, Bulgakov considered Western teaching on the Incarna¬ 
tion as less than adequate. Since humanity was now simply the 
object upon which divine grace acts, the Incarnation also was an 
action of God upon humanity, not a co-operative act. Bulgakov 
concluded that Augustine’s approach raised questions as to the 
actual humanity assumed by Christ.^^ He accused Augustine of 
making original sin all-powerful in humanity and reducing free¬ 
dom to a mere subjective emotion.^^ Bulgakov determined that 
grace in Augustine became a power forced upon humanity,^ ^ 
rather than an expression of the personal love of God, accepted 
and received personally by humanity: “grace is received by a 
person and personally.”^^ Bulgakov contended that this position 
implied the untenable view that humanity lost the image of 
God."^^ Such a statement was extremely problematic since it not 
only suggested an inflated view of sin but it meant that erroneous 
human action could destroy the original divine intent of creation. 
Bulgakov did not in any way accept these possibilities. 

True Symphonia 

Bulgakov’s Sophiology and his understanding of the divine act 
of creation led him to interpret freedom as divine-human coopera¬ 
tion rather than seeing freedom as opposition by humanity to 
God. This divine human cooperation was central for any true the¬ 
ology. It is for this reason that he adamantly denied that his 

38 Bulgakov, Bride, 583. 

39 Bulgakov, Bride, 606. 

40 Bulgakov, Bride, 333. 

41 Bulgakov, Bride, 233. 

42 Bulgakov, Bride, 335. 

43 Bulgakov, Bride, 206. 
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theology presented a ‘system/ “The leading ideas of this 
philosophizing unite not in a ‘system/ but in a sort of syzygyy an or¬ 
ganic whole, a symphonic interconnection.”^"^ System repre¬ 
sented, for Bulgakov, a dominance of philosophical 
presuppositions over the primacy of revelation. He contended 
that his thought was a reflection of the very symphonia which lay 
at the core of divine revelation: the symphonia of God and cre¬ 
ation, symbolized by Sophia. Bulgakov found in the di¬ 
vine-creation relationship the very starting point of his theology. 
This was true because this relationship was defined by Sophia. 
Earlier theologians, according to Bulgakov, found this relation¬ 
ship troubling because they lacked the sophiological insight. 

We have seen the difficulty created ... in coordinating 
the divine and the created existence, God and the world, 
for ancient philosophy, the Fathers and the Scholastics. 

The difficulty lay in the need simultaneously to unite 
and separate, identify and juxtapose both images of be¬ 
ing: the divine-absolute and the created-relative."^^ 


Sophiolc^, however, was where anthropology and cosmology 
intersected. ^ There was no conflict between the divine and the 
created because the divine was irreversibly imprinted in creation. 
“That Wisdom, which is an eternal reality in God, also provides 
the foundation for the existence of the world of creatures.The 
world was called out of non-existence by God as an act of volun¬ 
tary kenosis: out of love, God abandoned transcendence to per¬ 
sonally create that which had no existence without God. For 
Bulgakov, 


the created world, then, is none other than the 
creaturely Sophia, a principle of relative being, in pro¬ 
cess of becoming, and in composition with the 
non-being of “nothing”; this is what it means when we 


44 Bulgakov, Unfading Light, 1. 

45 Bulgakov, Bride, 40. 

46 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 19. 

47 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 109. 
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say that the world is created by God from nothing/^ 

The creaturely Sophia was the very soul of the world, its purpose, 
its origin and its end.^^ Sophia was what unites divinity within it¬ 
self and creation as completely dependent on God. 

This world, as defined by the creaturely Sophia, reflected an 
established divine ordering. In relation to humanity this meant 
that humanity's ‘original mode of being is theandric.”^^ Similarly, 
this meant that all creation was meant to reflect this theandric 
model. Here Bulgakov used the patristic theme of deification: 
“God created the world only that He might deify it and himself 
become all in all to it.”^^ The goal of creation and humanity was 
co-operation with divinity or obedience to this fundamental 
inter-relatedness and dependence. This relationship also had im¬ 
plications for the future. As stated, Gods intent was to be all in all, 
however Bulgakov recognized this historic process as a Trinitarian 
process. The initial act of creation reflected the action of the 
Father, because it was the Father who was origin. But this creative 
act already contained within itself the possibility of the Incarna¬ 
tion.^^ The condescension, or kenosis, of the Second Person re¬ 
flected the ability of humanity and divinity to co-operate. The 
Trinitarian action was completed by the Holy Spirit, who came 
down in order to complete the link between God and creation.^^ 

It is for this that the Holy Spirit is sent by the Son from 
the Father; to bring to completion the work of Christ, to 
manifest him to the world, and to glorify the creature, 
even as the Father glorified the Son, by thus sending 
him.^"^ 

It was the action of the Holy Spirit which would ultimately 

48 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 110. 

49 Bulgakov, Bride, 89. 

50 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 129. 

51 Bulgakov, 203. 

52 Bulgakov, Wisdom, Bride, 584. 

53 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 162. 

54 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 161. 
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divinize humanity. However, Bulgakov recognized that this sum¬ 
mation of the divine intent created a problem of logic. 

This state in which the absoluteness of the Absolute is 
combined with the relationship joining the world to 
God, the divine life itself on the one hand with its mani¬ 
festation in the created universe on the other, consti¬ 
tutes the ultimate antinomy for our reason and 
knowledge, a bound which we cannot pass.^^ 

At the very core of creation lay antinomy: human thought was un¬ 
able to grasp fully the true nature of the divine-creation relation¬ 
ship.^^ Human thought could not comprehend the full meaning 
of Sophia, the reason for the divine kenosis, the truth that God is 
both transcendent and immanent without impeding human 
freedom. 

Humanity existed within this fundamental relationship with 
divinity and the world, but was created in order to give an addi¬ 
tional dimension to the relationship. Whereas the divine was the 
realm of the spirit and the absolute, the created was the realm of 
the material and individual. The creation of humanity was an es¬ 
sential step along the path to the divinization of the entire cosmos. 
This, for Bulgakov, was one of the central insights of Christianity: 
the salvation not only of the soul but also the glorification of the 
body. 

Christianity contains within itself a completely differ¬ 
ent view of corporeality. In it the body has a positive and 
absolute value.^^ 

As a result Bulgakov rejected any position which opposed body 
and spirit. He did not deny that they were different, but they were 
not mutually exclusive or contradictory. The divine act of creating 
humanity, an act which could not be fully explained by 

55 Bulgakov, Wisdom, 95. 

56 “Antinomy is something completely different. It originates in the awareness of the 
inadequacy of thinking, the limits of the power of human reason.” Bulgakov, Unfad¬ 
ing Light, 98. 

57 ^\A%^^ioWy Unfading Light, 2A%, 
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evolutionary theory,was a powerful affirmation of creation and 
corporeality.^^ 

True Kenotic Love leads to a Proper Understanding of the Fall 

The human-divine relationship also granted Bulgakov insight 
into the power and meaning of Divine love. Once more Bulgakov 
referred to the theme of kenosis: divine self-emptying. It was the 
divine kenosis which alone could give content to human freedom. 
“By an act of divine humility—the love for creation steadfastly 
created a sphere for its freedom and power.Human freedom 
was not action without God, rather it was an alliance with God 
which was the very principle of created being.^^ The content of 
human freedom was this ability to participate in the world with 
God. In other words, Bulgakov recognized, in the very act of creat¬ 
ing humanity, a divine condescension which allowed humanity to 
stand between the created and the divine. 

At one and the same time humanity is a creature and not a 
creature: absolute in the relative and relative in the absolute. 
Humanity is a living antinomy, an insurmountable duality, 
an incarnate contradiaion. This antinomy is found in the 
depths of self-awareness, as an expression of ones true being. 

As the image of God, humanity in a formal sense has the di¬ 
vine nature—^is God potentially and only in virtue of this 
divine potential is humanity able to be ‘divinized. 

Genesis presented Orthodoxy with the fundamental truth that 
God created humanity in the divine image and likeness. Bulgakov, 
in accord with tradition, interpreted this as a very powerful state¬ 
ment both of divine love which made this possible and of the po¬ 
tential of humanity. The image of God could not be seen simply as 
the transcendence of spirit. Bulgakov insisted that it was a 

58 Bulgakov, 190f. 

59 Bulgakov, 188. 

60 Unfading Light, 2^^. 

61 V)\x\g 2 koVy Unfading Light, 20G. 

62 Bulgakov, Unfading Light, 278. 
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profoundly positive statement about the potential for human par¬ 
ticipation in divinity: participation in the uniqueness of God, the 
hypostatic nature of the Godhead. Because of divine creation in 
the image and likeness “Humanity is a hypostasis^ a person, 
personhood.”*^^ Just as the act of creation was personal,^ in that it 
revealed God as love, this divine love went out of itself to create 
new persons: humanity. Humanity is free because the person is 
neither passive, nor determined, but rather an active, creative and 
self-determining force.^^ Herein lies the image of God: “The 
image of God reveals itself in, above all,^ersonhood, which is the 
beginning of creativity and freedom.” ^ This distinguishes hu¬ 
manity from the rest of creation, because the latter does not know 
such freedom. “Nature in the created spirit is givenness, not free¬ 
dom.The interaction of human freedom with the determinism 
implicit in creation was, for Bulgakov, the motor of human his¬ 
tory. This interaction resulted in the growth of the world towards 
God when human freedom collaborated with divinity, that is, 
when human freedom expressed the image of God in humanity. 

In this sense, the sophianization of creation means 
above all, the never-ending ontological reciprocal ac¬ 
tion of God and creation.^ 

This was the state in which Adam found himself Adam possessed 
the fullness of the image of God: he was given the gift of full and total 
self-definition. In that sense, the pre-Fall Adam was all humanity, be¬ 
cause he was the only one of his kind. Adam is the meta-historical 
grandparent. He was the personage of the mythic story of Genesis who 
became historical, and thus individual, according to Bulgakov, only 
after the Fall.^^ (W*^thout explanation Bulgakov did not consider Eve in 

63 Unfading Light 

64 Bulgakov, Bride, 44. 

65 Bulgakov, Bride, 146. 

66 Bulgakov, Bride, 147. 

67 Bulgakov, 139. 

68 Bulgakov, Bride, 219. 
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these reflections.) It was because Adam, prior to the Fall, was this 
meta-historical grandparent, that all humanity became a product of his 
actions. Humanity’s relation to Adam did not derive from generation 
but from the feet that Adam was the human race in its entirety and its 
fullest potential. Following in Adam meant that every human being 
was the empirical embodiment of Adam, as full human nature.^^ After 
the Fall humanity possessed an unrealized potential which had 
been ontologically realized, but disregarded in the first Adam.^^ 
“In the end” Bulgakov concluded, “we were all in Adam.”^^ 

The nature of Adams sin was a very important consideration 
for Bulgakov since it had bearing on the strength of Sophia in the 
world. The Fall, as presented by Augustine,threatened the 
sophianic nature of the world and for Bulgakov this meant that 
human sin could be more powerful than the divine plan. This was 
unacceptable. Divine creation established humanity in a state of 
harmony with God, a state of synergy or co-operation. However, 
implicit in this, and ultimately expressive of Gods kenosis, was the 
possibility for the person, Adam, to reject God and envision life 
without God. Herein, Bulgakov asserted, was the root of the Fall. 

In any event, the transgression of the commandment, 
demonstrated in the eating of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, was not simply a disobedi¬ 
ence towards God, that is a sin against love, but an onto¬ 
logical mistake. In humanity the thought arises that 
through the elements of this world humanity would be 
able to ascend to a higher spiritual level and vision. In 
Adam the awareness of his spirituality was darkened and 
the balance between body and spirit was destroyed. Hu¬ 
manity condemned and confused itself. 

70 Bulgakov, Bride, 198, 

71 Bulgakov, Bride, 196f. 

72 Bulgakov, Bride, 198. 

73 Although Augustine clearly states that Original Sin has affected the human will and 
not human nature, a number of times he speaks of the post-Fail inadequacy of 
human nature; see De Natura Gratia 3:1-3 and De Peccato Originali 34:1. 
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In The Lamb ofGod, Bulgakov even described the sin of Adam and 
Eve as a product of misunderstanding: “They [Adam and Eve] fell 
into a misunderstanding of themselves and their relationship with 
the world. They had presumed the misguided possibility of life 
without God. Once Adam chose the possibility of life without 
God, there was a fundamental change in the world which could 
not be reversed. That which had before been only a possibility was 
now a reality. Historical humanity did not now enter a world in 
which it only knew co-operation with God, but rather a world in 
which Adam had chosen to reject God.^^ In this post-lapsarian 
world humanity did not know true synergy, but rather experi¬ 
enced fragmentation: 

Humanity is fragmented into individual persons, it dis¬ 
covers itself as disintegrated. It is incapable of forming 
anything but a collective or a multiplicity, and this only 
superficially connected and regulated.^^ 

This fragmentation was only one manifestation of humanity s loss 
of focus on the unique good, which was synergy with God. Hu¬ 
manity, having lost its original balance between body and spirit, 
was increasingly under the sway of nature, understood as 
determinism. 

Original sin quantitatively influences human freedom in 
that it multiplies humanity’s dependence on nature and 
in this sense produces an immense de-humanization, 
making the king a serf 

However, Bulgakov, and Orthodoxy as a whole, could never 
allow this destruction to be complete. Bulgakov only spoke of a weak¬ 
ening of human freedom and a darkening of the image of God.^^ 

At the same time, it is absolutely impossible for us to af- 

75 Bulgakov, Lamby 172. 
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firm that a creature of God, regardless of how lost and 
encircled by evil, could be irreversibly, radically and on- 
tologically corrupted by evil. Such an affirmation 
would assign to evil a substantial existence, a creative 
self-existence, which it does not have.^^ 

Accepting such affirmations would threaten the very founda¬ 
tion of creation which was Sophia and also would put into doubt 
the possibility of the individual to act as a creative person, which 
was the very content of the image of God. In other words, human 
sin could make the journey of divinization more difficult, but it 
could not erase from human nature its ultimate destiny. Synergy 
was still possible and needed more than ever. 

Incarnation: the Original Divine Plan, not a Corrective for the 
Fall 


Having affirmed the strength of the image of God in the face 
of the Fall, Bulgakov went on to deal with the Incarnation. 
Bulgakov, as has been shown, rejected the view that the Incarna¬ 
tion was a result of the Fall. However, he did accede to the fact that 
the Incarnation was related to the Fall. 

In view of the Fall, the Incarnation, as it in fact took 
place, was obviously primarily an atonement. But its 
purpose extends beyond this to the complete 
divinization of creation, and the union of things in 
heaven and things on earth under the headship of 
Christ.^^ 

Once more, any consideration of the impact of the Fall had to 
be tempered with a view to God s initial creative intention. There¬ 
fore, although reversing the effects of the Fall, the Incarnation was 
primarily an expression of God s plan of divinization. Bulgakov 
recognized in the Incarnation an affirmation of the integral ability 
of divinity and humanity to co-operate, as represented in Sophia. 

80 Bulgakov, 415. 

81 Bulgakov, Wisdorriy 125. 
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This Wisdom which is, as we have said, the God-manhood, 
is the true foundation for the Incarnation of the Logos. 

Jesus Christ united two natures, divine and human, in 
His own person, not as two alien natures but as two 
kinds of existence of the same wisdom of God, of the 
Uncreated and the created one. He is the true 
God-man, and manhood has its complete achievement 
in His holy humanity.^^ 

The Incarnation then, is an assertion that in fact the Fall did 
not destroy human nature and that its perfection is attainable. 
After the Incarnation humanity can again recognize itself for what 
it was created to be: one with God. Christ was not simply seen as a 
moral image to be followed, but more radically Christ was the one 
hypostasis who re-united within himself all persons, not as they 
were in sin, but as they were created to be. “The hypostasis of the 
Logos is precisely the First-image of humanity in heaven, who is 
realized in humanity as the image of that First-image.”^^ The In¬ 
carnation was salvific, because just as Adam carried within himself 
all humanity, so too does Christ. The difference, however, was that 
Christ assumed a divinized and perfected humanity. The Incarna¬ 
tion is, therefore, the ultimate proof of evils feebleness and of the 
misguided view that life could be without God. The Incarnation 
re-establishes the centrality of synergy as the true road for 
humanization. 

Conclusion 

Sergius Bulgakov stands far ahead of all other Paris Orthodox 
theologians as the pre-eminent thinker of his day. His respect and 
reputation were second to none. However, in the highly charged 
political environment which encompassed the Russian emigra¬ 
tion, he was also a lightning rod for the critics of those who had 

82 Sergius Bulgakov, “Social Teaching in Modern Russian Orthodox Theology,” 
Diakonia 20, no. 3 (1986) 122. This anicle is actually Bulgakov’s 1934 Hale Memo¬ 
rial Sermon. 

83 Bulgakov, Bride, 203. 
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returned from Marxism to Orthodoxy. Yet the conversion from 
atheism to Orthodoxy was integral to understanding the motiva¬ 
tion for Bulgakov’s thought. Bulgakov’s intellectual journey was 
primarily a search for a holistic, intellectually coherent perspective 
which would overcome any fatalistic or deterministic aspects. In 
addition, it had to be respectful of the unique historic contribu¬ 
tion of the Russian soul. Ultimately this perspective, as Paul 
Evdokimov argued, was capable of assisting the Russian people in 
their historic struggle for freedom and justice.^"^ Bulgakov’s search 
was not simp^ intellectual, but had profound social and political 
implications.^^ 

This visionary search gave Bulgakov the impetus to see in 
Sophiology the overarching insight for theology. Sophiology 
became for him the pillar upon which he built an anthropology fo¬ 
cussed wholly on the creation of humanity in the image and like¬ 
ness of God, Bulgakov challenged those who emphasized the 
destructive effects of the Fall and would not allow a theology of 
original sin which reduced the full power of his anthropology. For 
Bulgakov, anthropology was a function of sophiology; limiting the 
divine image in humanity threatened the graciousness of God. 

Bulgakov’s theology was predominantly a defense of divine 
graciousness, which revealed itself through Sophia in creation. He 
developed his insights in dialogue not only with the patristic tradi¬ 
tion, but also in the truly ecumenical environment of inter-war 
Paris. The theological environment of his time was not only a 
comfortable environment in which to work, but was, for Bulgakov 
one of ferment and interaction, truly ecumenical, that allowed for 
a fruitful dialogue with much of the Western tradition. The evalu¬ 
ation of Bulgakov’s student and biographer, Leo Zander, is totally 
accurate: 

And in his meeting with Western Christianity Fr. Sergei 

84 Paul Evdokimov, Cristonelpemiero (Rome: CittaNuovaEditrice, 1972) 178. 

85 Marjan Zdziechowski, “Les sources de la «renaissance religieuse russe» chez Soloviev 
et Boulgakov,” Istina, 37(1992) 161 f. This article was originally published in Polish 
in Lviv, 1912, 
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rural tradition but as the bearer and exemplar of a universal 
wisdom and the all-encompassing fullness of Orthodoxy.^^ 

Bulgakov thus created a voice for Orthodoxy in the contemporary, 
diverse world of the late 20th century. Bulgakovs receptiveness to 
Augustine and familiarity with such Western thinkers as Kant, 
Hegel, and Schelling enabled him to formulate more precisely a 
unique appreciation and assimilation of Orthodox tradition. His 
openness to other thinkers generated a theology that was original 
yet respectful of the life of his Church. As a result. Zander wrote 
that the life of the Russian people and Church was, so to speak, a 
lighthouse which constantly allowed Bulgakov to free himself of 
the constraint of any ‘abstract, even if the most ideal, system.”^^ 

Nonetheless, Bulgakov was a visionary Orthodox thinker 
whose work fell under the sway of the vicissitudes of the ecclesias¬ 
tical instability of the Russian emigration. The condemnations of 
Bulgakov by the Karlovtsy Synod and by Metropolitan Sergius, as 
well as Florovskys less than positive judgement, raised questions 
about the soundness of Bulgakovs teachings. While Bulgakovs 
ideas were kept alive by his students in Europe, it was Florovskys 
theological approach that was transported to North America. 
Bulgakov became something of a theological oddity, representing 
the last in a line of Orthodox thinkers dealing with the curious 
and, for many, problematic sophiological system,^^ In his tribute. 


86 Zander, God^ 26. 

87 Zander, God, 12. 

88 A quick review of the work of contemporary Russian Orthodox theologians in 
Nonh America supports this view. In one of Vladimir Lossky’s major works 
Bulgakov is referred to three times. Each reference is negative. Lossky refers to 
Bulgakov in one instance as “a modern Russian theologian whose teaching, like that 
of Origen, reveals the dangers of the Eastern approach, or, rather, the snares into 
which the Russian thinker is prone to stumble” (Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical The- 
ology of the Eastern Church [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1976], 62). In the debate of 
1935 Lossky had authored a condemnatory memorandum from the “Confrerie de 
saint Photius” which was sent to Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow (Aidan Nichols, 
“Bulgakov and Sophiology,”5<)^<7morr’, no. 2,13 [1992] 26). Although towards the 
end of his life Lossky lamented his perhaps hasty condemnation of Sophiology and 
admitted the need to re-examine the issue. This remark has been attested to in two 
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on the centenary of Bulgakov’s birth, Nikita Struve observed: 

The scattered emigration, its division into warring fac¬ 
tions, did not at all help in producing a passionless and 
free judgement of the system* This needed time* Fr. 
Sergius Bulgakov inspired many in the theological task 
in its various aspects, but after his death he was compar¬ 
atively quickly forgotten*^^ 

Alexander Schmemann, on the same occasion, lamented the 
lack of honest, critical reflection on Bulgakov’s corpus (with the 
exception of Zander’s two-volume God and the World). He stated: 

It is apparent that for some he is erased from the pages of 
history, condemned and exposed as a ‘heretic’; for oth¬ 
ers, occupied with their own agenda, they have forgot¬ 
ten him and they are uninterested in him, he is 

r • 90 

Foreign. 

Ironically, the rejection of Bulgakov’s theology because of his 
thinking on Sophia also meant that many ignored the most de¬ 
tailed Orthodox reflections on Western theological anthropology 
produced in this century. However, those closest to Bulgakov did 
not allow the controversy surrounding his teaching to cloud their 


sources: Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, “Memoriam,” RSCM Bulletin^ no. 101-102 (1971) 
60; as well as by Bobrinskoy, "Le Pere Serge Boulgakov,” 4. 

Bulgakov’s name is notably missing in the works of John Meyendorlf. In his 
Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, Meyendorffhas an ex¬ 
tensive discussion of Creation, Humanity and original sin, but not once does he refer 
to Bulgakov’s contributions to these themes. Similarly in his essay “New Life in 
Christ: Salvation in Orthodox Theology,” published in Theological Studies 50 
(1989) 481 -499, MeyendorfF refers a number of times to the work of Florovsky, but 
not once to Bulgakov. 

On the occasion of the 70th anniversary of the founding of the Institut St. Serge 
and the 50th anniversary of the death of Bulgakov, Boris Bobrinskoy reminded the 
community of St. Sergius that the legacy of Bulgakov remains in need of analysis and 
evaluation: “La recherche theologique du Pere Serge est devant la conscience 
ecclesiale orthodoxe comme une question ouverte,” Bobrinskoy, 19. 

89 Struve, “On the centenary,” 4. 

90 Prot. Aleksandr Schmemann, “Tri obraza” [“Three images”] RSCM Bulletin, no. 
101-102 (1971) 10. 
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assessment of a great theologian. Metropolitan Evlogii remained 
ever trusting of Bulgakov’s orthodoxy and upon his death re¬ 
marked: “Fr. Sergius merits the name Doctor and Master of the 
Church. 


91 Evdokimov, 192. 
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Orthodox Theology and Ecumenical 
WITNESS: An INTRODUCTION TO MAJOR THEMES 

Thomas FitzGerald 


The contributions of Orthodox theologians to the process of 
Christian reconciliation and the restoration of the visible unity of 
the churches have been profound and multifarious. This contri¬ 
bution to ecumenical witness has been made especially during the 
past fifty years and has been expressed through personal encoun¬ 
ters, formal dialogues, lectures, publications, and through wor¬ 
ship. It is a witness which is expressed in local ecumenical settings, 
in regional and national councils of churches, at the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches and in formal bilateral dialogues. Despite the legit¬ 
imate concerns which Orthodox have raised about the direction 
and character of certain ecumenical organizations, as well as the 
internal difficulties which have afflicted many Orthodox 
churches. Orthodox theologians have influenced in a positive 
manner both bilateral and multilateral theological dialogues. 
They have had an influence on the insights of theologians from 
other churches. The perspectives of Orthodox worship and spiri¬ 
tuality have contributed to the liturgical renewal movement in the 
Western Churches. All of this has contributed to the process of 
reconciliation and the unity of the churches. And, it is an offering 
which has contributed to a deeper and richer understanding of 
“the knowledge of Gods mystery, that is Christ himself (Col 2:2).’’ 

The Impetus Towards Reconciliation and Unity 

Fifty years ago, Fr. Georges Florovsky was one of the principal 
speakers at the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam in 1948. ^ Already well known for his participation in 

1 For the full text, see “Determinations and Distinctions: Ecumenical Aims and 
Doubts,” Sobomost (1948) 126'132. 
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ecumenical dialogues, Fr. Georges took the opportunity to articu¬ 
late a clear and thoughtful rationale for the contemporary quest 
for reconciliation and the visible unity of the churches. While rec¬ 
ognizing the inherent difficulties in the ecumenical dialogue, he 
was also well aware of impetus towards the healing of schism 
which was inherent in the Church’s life from the beginning. 

In his address, Fr. Georges firstly emphasizes the harsh reality 
and the tragedy of Christian divisions. These divisions have a pro¬ 
foundly negative impact upon the Christian mission and witness 
in the world. These divisions give a counter witness to the Gospel. 
These divisions cannot be overlooked or ignored. Indeed, the divi¬ 
sions of Christians over doctrine cannot be celebrated or tolerated. 

Ffe roots his concern for Christian reconciliation and unity 
upon the very action of God. We are called to be concerned about 
Christian unity not because of pragmatic or economic reasons. 
Indeed, we are concerned about unity not even because of mis¬ 
sionary considerations. No, Fr. Georges tell us that we must be 
concerned about unity because God is! Our God is a God of rec¬ 
onciliation and healing. Christ has come among us to heal us and 
to reconcile us to the Father through the Spirit. As Fr. Georges 
says, the concern for unity belongs to the very essence of 
Christianity. 

This means that we have a responsibility to one another. As Fr. 
Georges says, we cannot become complacent with the Christian 
divisions because these divisions affect real people, and these divi¬ 
sions affect the salvation of real people. This means that we have 
an obligation to treat those in other traditions with respect and 
care. This also means that we must be willing to reflect theologi¬ 
cally on the tragedy of schism and on the ways to heal the divisions 
among Christians. 

Finally in his Amsterdam address, Fr. Georges recognizes that 
the institutions established to serve the process of Christian recon¬ 
ciliation and unity, such as the World Council of Churches, have 
to remain faithful to their fundamental purpose. According to Fr. 
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Georges, the World Council of Churches exists in order to serve 
the quest for Christian unity. He is able to distinguish between the 
fundamental quest for Christian reconciliation which he supports 
and the institutional expressions of that quest which is always 
open to correction and alteration. The ecumenical organizations 
must truly serve the vision of Christian unity. 

In the past fifty years, these fundamental insights expressed by 
Fr. Georges Florovsky in Amsterdam have been reaffirmed time 
and again by the Orthodox Church and by her theologians who 
have taken seriously the challenge of ecumenical witness. Ortho¬ 
dox theologians have viewed our participation in the quest for rec¬ 
onciliation and the visible unity of the churches as a task which is 
consistent with our history and our theology. “Contrary to what 
has sometimes been asserted,” states Metropolitan Emilianos 
Timiadis, “the Orthodox have been involved in seeking Christian 
unity long before the Amsterdam Assembly (of the World Council 
of Churches in 1948) and were ecumenical before the ecumenical 
movement. The Western Churches may have become aware of the 
scandal of division in recent centuries, but the Orthodox Church 
has been aware of the scandal of division from the earliest times.”^ 

In the decades following the “Great Schism” between the 
Christian East, centered at Constantinople, and the Christian, 
West centered in old Rome, there is ample evidence of attempts to 
heal the division throughout the Middle Ages.^ However, with 
dramatic political and cultural changes in the background, new 
Christian divisions in Western Europe resulted from the 
Protestant Reformation of the 16th century. With the coming of 
these new divisions, the impetus towards reconciliation which 
characterized earlier periods of Church life was not as strong. 

2 Metropolitan Emilianos Timiadis, What the Orthodox Church Owes to the West 
(Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Press, 1991), p. 23. 

3 J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1986), pp. 220-294, John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1974), pp. 9T114. Deno Geanakoplos provides a valu¬ 
able introduction to these attempts at reconciliation in his Byzantine East and Latin 
West: Two Worlds of Christendom in Middle Ages and Renaissance 1966). 
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Throughout the period between the 16th and the 19th centuries, 
there were limited contacts of a positive nature among the various 
divided churches. Proselytism and a spirit of ecclesiological 
exclusivism characterized the relations among many of the divided 
churches. Tragically, the divisions which characterized the Chris¬ 
tians in Europe were exported to America, Africa and Asia by the 
missionaries. In most parts of the world, the divisions among 
Christians and their churches came to be accepted as normative by 
the 19th century. 

From the early years of this century, the phrase “ecumenical 
movement “ has been used to describes the organized effort by the 
various churches to overcome their divisions through a process in¬ 
volving greater contacts, mutual understanding, theological dia¬ 
logue, common witness, and prayer. Throughout this century, 
Christians from the major traditions of Christianity have called 
into question the schisms and harsh divisions over doctrine which 
have been inherited from the Middle Ages and from the time of 
the Protestant Reformation of the 16th century. Viewed from the 
broad perspective of the history of Christianity, the ecumenical 
movement is undoubtedly one of the major characteristics of the 
twentieth century. While many issues of the historic divisions still 
need to be addressed, the relations between the Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and most Protestant churches have dramatically im¬ 
proved especially during the past thirty years. 

This does not mean that the Orthodox have not been troubled 
by distortions in the ecumenical movement and by its undue em¬ 
phasis upon certain Western Christian concerns. Indeed, Ortho¬ 
dox participation in some expressions of the ecumenical 
movement is very difficult because of the predominance of West¬ 
ern Christian perspectives and, at times, because of an acute lack 
of understanding of the Orthodox insights among some partici¬ 
pants. In recent years, there are also tendencies among some in the 
western churches to neglect the primary concern for Christian 
unity and to broaden the very meaning of “ecumenical.” Quite 
rightly, these difficulties have often led the Orthodox to challenge 
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certain expressions or directions in the ecumenical movement. 
Yet, these difficulties have not prevented the Orthodox from af¬ 
firming consistently their commitment to reconciliation and to 
the goal of the visible unity of the now divided churches."^ 

The Support for Theological Contributions 

Four critical factors have supported immeasurably the contri- 
bution of Orthodox theology to the contemporary ecumenical 
movement. 

Firstly, from the earliest days of this century, the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate has emphasized the importance of the quest for 
Christian reconciliation and the quest for the visible unity of the 
churches. The Encyclical from the Patriarchate in 1902 addressed 
to the other autocephalous churches affirmed that divisions 
among Christians were not normative and raised the question of 
the possibility of theological dialogue with the Christian West. 
Another encyclical in 1904 recognized that Constantinople had 
received positive responses from the sister Orthodox Churches 
and made modest proposals for dialogue. After the tragedy of the 
Balkan Wars and the First World War, the Patriarchate addressed 
in 1920 its well-known Encyclical “Unto All The Churches of 
Christ Everywhere.” Widely recognized as a major impetus for the 
contemporary ecumenical movement, this letter indicated that 
the time had come for new relationships among the divided 
churches. Among other things, the letter stated that the present di¬ 
visions should not prevent both theological dialogue and common 
acts of Christian witness. The encyclical also called for the estab¬ 
lishment of a “fellowship of churches” which would serve the pro¬ 
cess of reconciliation.^ 

4 A number of significant Orthodox statements made recently can be found in Turn 
To God, Rejoice in Hope: Orthodox Reflections on the Way to Harare, ed. Thomas Fitz¬ 
Gerald and Peter Bouteneff (Geneva: Orthodox Task Force, World Council of 
Churches, 1998). 

5 See, Thomas FitzGerald, “The Patriarchal Encyclicals on Christian Unity,” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 22 (1977) 299-319. For some of these early texts, 
see Constantine Paletos, ed., The Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical Movement: 
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In speaking about the significance of this encyclical, Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarch Bartholomew recently said: 

This initiative greatly contributed to the shaping of this 
exciting and dynamic phenomenon known as the ecu¬ 
menical movement. It was the force of this dynamic 
phenomenon which impelled Christians to an exodus. 

The exodus began a journey leading Christians out of 
their self-sufficiency and isolation in search of each 
other. They were led by the Spirit of God in a spirit of re¬ 
pentance, pardon, reconciliation, and Christian love.^ 

The early encyclicals are complemented by numerous other 
more recent encyclicals, statements and letters. Some of the most 
significant can be found in the TomosAgapis] included doc¬ 

uments related to the relationship between the Church of Con¬ 
stantinople and the Church of Rome. Also, of special note are 
statements from Constantinople related to the activity of the 
World Council of Churches. As these texts demonstrate, the Patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople has provided consistent and competent 
leadership for Orthodox involvement in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment in the theological work of the World Council of Churches 
and in the various bilateral theological dialogues.^ 

Secondly, in the past fifty years especially, we have witnessed a 
gradual renewal of Orthodox theology which has moved it far 
beyond its captivity to the dry and systematic “manuals” which 

Documents and Statements, 1902-1977 (Geneva World Council of Churches, 
1978) 

6 Ecumenical Patriarch Banholomew, “Presentation at the Ecumenical Center, 
Geneva, December 11, 1995,” cited in Thomas FitzGerald, The Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate and Christian Unity (Brookline, MA Holy Cross Orthodox Press), p I 

7 Tomos Agapts (Vatican Vatican Press, 1971) A valuable translation together with 
2 LdA\t\on 2 \.documQnts\sTowardstheHealingofSchism,td andtrans,E J Stormon 
(New York Paulist Press, 1987) 

8 See Metropolitan Chrysostomos Konstantinidis, “The Onhodox Church and 
Christian Unity,” Eastern Churches Quarterly 16 (1964) 19-26, Thomas FitzGerald, 
The Ecumenical Patriarchate and Christian Unity (Brookline, MA Holy Cross Or¬ 
thodox Press, 1997) See also Basil Stavndis, Histona tis Oikoumenikis Kintseos (Ath¬ 
ens, 1969) 
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were influenced by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
debates of the l6th and 17th centuries. This renewal has empha¬ 
sized the spirit of the patristic witness, the centrality of the Trinity 
and the eucharist for ecclesiology, the pastoral character of theo¬ 
logical reflection, and the integration of theology, spirituality and 
church life.^ 

Among the first generation of theologians who contributed to 
this renewal are Fr. Georges Florovsky and Fr. Dumitru Staniloae. 
Much of the theological observations of Fr. Florovsky took place 
in relationship to his consistent involvement in ecumenical meet¬ 
ings and dialogues. Although Fr. Dumitru Staniloae was not as 
active in dialogues with other Churches, his theological insights 
reflect a remarkable understanding of the theological perspectives 
of both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, as well as an un¬ 
derstanding of the philosophical traditions of the modern West¬ 
ern European world. The witness and writings of these two 
theologians continue to influence Orthodox theologians pro¬ 
foundly today. 

Thirdly, a number of Orthodox theologians have committed a 
good portion of their careers to serving their Church within the 
Ecumenical Center in Geneva, Switzerland. This center contains 
the headquarters of a number of ecumenical organizations such as 
the World Council of Churches and the Conference of European 
Churches, as well as the Lutheran World Federation and the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. The consistent presence of 
Orthodox theologians has contributed immeasurably to bringing 
an Orthodox witness to bear upon planning and discussions 
which have taken place at the Ecumenical Center.*^ 

9 John Zizioulas, “The Ecumenical Dimension of Orthodox Theological Education,” 
Orthodox Theoh^al Education (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1978), pp.3-40. 

10 See Georges Fbrovsky, Russian Intellectual-Orthodox Churchman, ed., Andrew Blane 
(Cresrwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1993). 

11 See Dumitru Staniloae, The Experience of God (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Ortho¬ 
dox Press, 1994). The foreword by Bishop Kallistos Ware provides a valuable intro¬ 
duction to Fr. Staniloae’s life and work. 

12 Among those whose contributions should be especially noted are: Metropolitan 
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Fourthly, Orthodox theologians in Western Europe and 
North America especially have had a special responsibility for en¬ 
tering into direct contact with their counterparts in the Christian 
West and for articulating Orthodox theology in a manner which is 
dialogical. This process began with the Russian Orthodox theolo' 
gians of the emigration, many of whom were associated with St. 
Sergius Theological Institute in Paris.In more recent decades, 
many theologians associated with Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts, and St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s Theological School in Crestwood, New York, have contrib¬ 
uted greatly to theological discussions between Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics and Protestants.^^ 


Closely related to this factor is the dramatic growth in the past 
thirty years of Orthodox theological studies available in the Eng¬ 
lish language. Some of these studies were prepared especially for 
the needs of the developing Orthodox Church in North America 
and parts of Western Europe. Some were prepared especially for 
theological discussions with other Christians. Other works are 
translations into English of many renowned contemporary Or¬ 
thodox theologians writing in Greek, Romanian, French, Arabic 
and Russian. All of these resources have done much to acquaint 
non-Orthodox theologians with the riches of the Orthodox 
Church and her theology.'^ 

James Coucouzis of Malta (later Archbishop lakovos of America), Metropolitan 
Emilianos Timiadis, Fr. Vladimir Borovoy, Fr. Ion Bria, Fr. Georges Tsetsis, and 
Prof. Todor Sabev. For a number of years, Prof. Nikos Nissiotis served as the direc¬ 
tor of the Ecumenical Institute (Bossey) in Geneva. 

13 For a valuable synopsis of the contributions of Russian Orthodox theologians in 
Western Europe, see Nicholas Zernov, “The Significance of the Russian Orthodox 
Diaspora and its Effect on the Christian West,” in The Orthodox Churches and the 
Wesu ed., Derek Baker (Oxford: Blackwell’s, 1976), pp. 307-327. 

14 See, Thomas FitzGerald, The Orthodox Church (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1995), pp. 124-127. 

15 One need only mention here the remarkable popularity of two books by Bishop 
Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Church (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964, and subse¬ 
quent editions), and The Orthodox Way (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1979). 
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These factors have provided valuable support for the contri¬ 
bution of Orthodox theologians to the ecumenical movement es¬ 
pecially during the past fifty years. Through ecumenical meetings, 
theological dialogues, and consultations Western Christian theo¬ 
logians have come into a living contact with the Orthodox Church 
and her theologians. This encounter has enabled many Western 
Christians to move beyond a distorted and stereotypical percep¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy w^hich was popularized in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. This false perception of Orthodoxy, which 
portrays it as essentially exotic, decadent and moribund, was 
rooted especially in the writings of Edward Gibbon and Adolf von 
Harnack. Regretfully, their influence can still be found in more 
recent theological and historical studies which continue to ignore 
so many of the developments in non-Western Christianity.^^ At 
the same time, the scholarly writings of Orthodox theologians and 
historians have done much to provide a more balanced and accu¬ 
rate picture of Eastern Christianity.^^ It is against this backdrop 
with its limitations and possibilities that the Orthodox have made 
their contribution to ecumenical witness. 


16 See John Zizioulas, “The Ecumenical Dimension of Onhodox Theological Educa¬ 
tion,” in Orthodox Theological Education for the Life and Witness of the Church 
(Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1978), pp. 3-40. 

17 For some further insights into this tendency, see Jaroslav Pelikan, The Spirit of East¬ 
ern Christendom (600-1700) (Chic^o: University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp. 1 -7. 
Among those Protestant theologians who sought to give a more accurate picture of 
Orthodoxy, the name of the German Lutheran Professor Ernst Benz should be men¬ 
tioned. See his The Eastern Orthodox Church (New York: Anchor Books, 1963). 

18 Among these persons whose writings are readily accessible are: John Meyendorff, 
Anthony-Emil Tachiaos, Deno Geanakoplos, Demetrios Constantelos, Aristeides 
Papadakis, John Erickson, and Jaroslav Pelikan. 

19 It is not possible in this paper to present a complete bibliography of Orthodox con¬ 
tributions. Preference has been shown for those books and articles which reflect Or¬ 
thodox contributions at particular periods and with regard to panicular topics. Two 
recent books are valuable introductions and have funher biographical references: 
Todor Sabev, The Orthodox Churches in the World Council of Churches (Geneva: 
World Council of Churches, 1996) and Ion Bria, The Sense of Ecumenical Tradition 
(Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1991). 
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The Triune God 

In his classic study, Vladimir Lossky says that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is “the unshakeable foundation of all religious thought, 
of all piety, of all spiritual life and of all experience.This affir¬ 
mation would certainly be taken for granted by all Orthodox theo¬ 
logians. As a consequence of the divine revelation centered upon 
Christ, we have come to know God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
In our prayers, we address and honor each person of the Trinity 
while affirming the oneness of God. Through our growth in holi¬ 
ness, we are drawn into a relationship with the persons of the Trin¬ 
ity as well as with one another in the midst of the creation. The 
mystery of the Holy Trinity provides the very framework for our 
understanding of the human person, the Church, and worship. 

Within the context of the ecumenical movement, Orthodox 
theologians have been forceful advocates of Trinitarian theology. 
The Orthodox have not only called for an ecumenical recovery of 
the significance of the Trinity for the Christian faith but also have 
affirmed that the Trinity provides us with valuable vision of the 
meaning of the church and her unity. This advocacy by the Ortho¬ 
dox has directly contributed to a renewed emphasis upon the Trin¬ 
ity both in ecumenical discussions and in the internal theological 
discussions of many western churches and confessions.^^ 

Reflections on the Trinity could barely be found in ecumeni¬ 
cal agendas during the early part of this century. While early ecu¬ 
menical conferences frequently made a strong affirmation of the 
significance of Christ, the economy of the Father and the econ¬ 
omy of the Holy Spirit received little attention. Indeed, it was not 
too long ago that the distinguished Roman Catholic theologian 

20 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Cambridge: James 
Clarke, 1957), p. 158. 

21 Nikos Nissiotis, "‘The Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity for Church Life 
and Theology,” in The Orthodox Ethos, ed., Angelos Philippou (Oxford: Holywell 
Press, 1964). See also, Michael Fahey and John Meyendorff, Trinitarian Theology 
East and West: St. Thomas Aquinas-St. Gregory Palamas (^ioo\A\n^y]AA\ Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1977). 
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Karl Rahner observed that the Trinity barely occupied a place in 
the piety and faith of Western Christianity. ^ His observation ap¬ 
pears to confirm the Orthodox suspicion that a Christomonism 
had come to characterize the understanding of God in much of the 
Christian West. While not formally renouncing the doctrine of 
the Trinity, it became “unintelligible and religiously irrelevant on 
a wide scale” within many expressions of Western Christianity.^^ 

Chiefly as a result of Orthodox recommendations, the World 
Council of Churches formally altered its Basis at the New Delhi 
Assembly of 1961. Since that time, the Council has described 
itself as “a fellowship of Churches which accept Our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour to the glory of one God, Father Son and 
Holy Spirit,”^"^ This change was quite significant in and of itself. It 
also signaled the renewal of interest in the doctrine of the Trinity 
not only in the WCC but also in many of the Western Churches 
and in the writings of many of their theologians. Both the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-1965) and the theological discussions 
within the Faith and Order Commission of the WCC during 
the 1960 s and 1970 s reflected this renewed interest in Trinitarian 
theology. In the latter instance, Orthodox involvement under the 
leadership of John Meyendorff and Nikos Nissiotis was quite 
significant. 

The fresh emphasis upon the reality and significance of the 
Holy Trinity can be found in three critical studies from the Faith 
and Order Commission of the WCC which reached fruition be¬ 
tween 1980 and 1991, and which reflect discussions reaching back 
at least a quarter of a century. These are: Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry (1982), Church and World: The Unity of the Church and 
the Renewal of Human Community (1990) and Confessing the One 
Faith: An Ecumenical Explication of the Apostolic Faith as it is 

22 Karl Rahner, The Trinity (New York: Herder and Herder, 1970), pp. 9-21. 

23 Elizabeth A. Johnson, “Trinity: To Let the Symbol Sine Again,” Theoloyy Today 
(October, 1997), p. 301. 

24 See, W.A. Visser’t Hooft, ”The Basis: Its History and Significance,” The Ecumenical 
Review 3S:2 (1985). 
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Confessed in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed (1991). The fact 
that the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed of 381 was selected for 
this study is quite significant and a clear sign of Orthodox involve¬ 
ment and leadership in the study process on the Apostolic Faith.^^ 
In more recent years, global bilateral dialogues involving the 
Orthodox Church have focused on the doctrine of the Trinity 
with an eye to its significance for Christian reconciliation and 
unity. In the work of these dialogues, the Orthodox have clearly af¬ 
firmed that fundamental agreement on Trinitarian doctrine is es¬ 
sential to the process of reconciliation and to a proper 
understanding of the Church and her unity. The Joint Interna¬ 
tional Commission of the Orthodox Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church published in 1982 its statement on “The Mys¬ 
tery of the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery 
of the Trinity. The Orthodox-Reformed dialogue published its 

“Agreed Statement on the Holy Trinity” in 1992."^"^ And, the Inter¬ 
national Commission of the Anglican-Orthodox Theological Di¬ 
alogue circulated its interim agreed statement on “The Trinity and 
the Church in 1998.”^^ 

While the full extent of Orthodox influence can never be com¬ 
pletely determined, it is clear that during the past twenty five years 
there has been a resurgence of writings on the Trinity coming from 
a wide variety of theologians in both the Roman Catholic Church 
and Protestant churches and confessions. Indeed, one could say 
that the ecumenical movement has contributed to a genuine 
cross-fertilization of traditions which has led to a number of sig¬ 
nificant common emphases. Firstly, there is common consensus 

25 During his service at the WCC, Gennadies Limouris, now Metropolitan of Sassima, 
had special responsibility for the Apostolic Faith study. See also, Kyriaki FitzGerald, 
“The Faith and Order Movement: A Time for Assessment,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review yi'3-^ (1992) 333-347. 

26 See, The Quest For Unityy eds., John Borelli and John H. Erickson (Crestwood, NY: 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1996), pp. 53-64, 

27 Agreed Statements From the Orthodox-Reformed Dialoguey ed, Lucas Vischer 
(Geneva: World Alliance of Reformed Churches, 1998), pp. 12-17. 

28 Although not formally published, the text was shared with the bishops at the 
Lambeth Conference, 1998. 
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that the mystery of the Trinity provides the basis for further reflec¬ 
tion on such critical topics as the Church, worship, salvation, and 
ministry. Secondly, there is a preference for the Cappadocian per¬ 
spective on the Trinity which seeks to balance the emphasis upon 
both the distinctiveness of the Persons and the unity of the one 
God. And finally, the understanding of the loving koinonia of the 
divine Persons has led to deeper reflection upon the nature of 
communion between the Triune God and human persons, among 
persons within creation, and among the churches.^^ Indeed, the 
icon of the Holy Trinity, which has become so popular in ecu¬ 
menical gatherings in recent years, has^rovided a visual basis for 
meditation on many of these themes.^ 

Eucharistic'Trinitarian Ecclesiology 

Perhaps in good measure because of the questions raised by the 
ecumenical movement, the topic of the Church has received much 
attention throughout this century from theologians in all the tra¬ 
ditions. What is especially significant in the writings of the past 
three decades is the fact that perspectives on the Church are now 
being more closely related to the reality of the Holy Trinity. As 
Metropolitan Maximos Aghiorgoussis has said: 

As a reflection of the trinity, the Church is a unity and 
community of persons in which unity and diversity are 
preserved as they are in the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity. The Holy Trinity is a councif, a unity of three 
diverse persons who live in communion with each 

29 The German Lutheran theologian Christoph Schwobel identifies some of these 
points of consensus in “The Quest for Communion,” in The Church as Communion 
(Geneva: Lutheran World Federation, 1997), p. 244. See John Zizioulas “The 
Church as Communion,” in On the Way to Fuller Koinonia, eds., Thomas Best and 
Gunther Gassman (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1994), pp. 103-111. 
Many of the themes in this essay are elaborated in his major study Being As Commu¬ 
nion (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985). 

30 Metropolitan Daniel Ciobotea and William Lazareth, “The Triune God; The Su¬ 
preme Source of Life. Thoughts Inspired by Rublev’s Icon of the Trinity,” in 
Gennadios Limouris, ed., Icons: Windows on Eternity (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1990), pp. 202-204. 
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other. Thus, conciliarity is inherent in the Church since 
the Church is also a council, an image and reflection of 
the ‘council’ of the Holy Trinity.^^ 

An ecclesiology which is expressed through the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist and which reflects the relations of the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity has been the hallmark of Orthodox discussions on the 
Church for over a quarter of a century. The preliminary outline of 
this ecclesiology were first expressed by Fr. Nicholas Afanassieff.^^ 
Yet, numerous Orthodox theologians from various churches have 
taken up the theme of ‘ eucharistic ecclesiology” in one form or an¬ 
other. Chief among these has been Metropolitan John Zizioulas.^^ 
The proponents of a eucharistic-trinitarian ecclesiology advocate 
a return to an understanding of the Church which is more in har¬ 
mony with that found in the apostolic and early patristic period. It 
is an understanding of the Church which is centered upon the 
economy of the three persons of the Holy Trinity and which high¬ 
lights the centrality of the eucharist. It is also an ecclesiology which 
seeks to overcome the distortions which have entered into Ortho¬ 
dox ecclesiology due to political and historical contingencies of 
recent centuries.^^ 

The Orthodox emphasis upon the dynamic relationship be¬ 
tween the reality of the Holy Trinity and the Church and the 
eucharist has had a significant influence upon ecumenical discus¬ 
sions not only on these topics. The Orthodox perspective has also 
helped to provide a new framework for ecumenical discussions of 
the meaning of salvation, the relationship of scripture and tradi¬ 
tion, and the significance of the ordained ministry.^^ 

31 Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis, “Theological and Historical Aspects of Conciliarity 
Some Propositions for Discussion,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 2A 1 (1979) 5 

32 Nicholas Afanassieff, L Tglise du Saint Esprit (Pans Cerf, 1975) 

33 John Zizioulas, “The Eucharistic Community and the Catholicity of the Church,” 
One in Christ 6 (1970) 314-337 

34 Thomas FitzGerald, “Conciliarity, Primacy and the Episcopacy,” St Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly 1 (1994) 18 

35 The Lutheran theologian Christoph Schwobel says that “the ecumenical encounter with 
Eastern Orthodoxy in the ecumemcal movement has exercised a deasive influence on 
many Protestant theologians, not least in the area of ecclesiology, over the past twenty 
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Some additional themes deserve to be mentioned. Firstly, a 
number of Orthodox in recent years have devoted attention to the 
topic of the pneumatological dimension of the church.In some 
cases, these studies relate to the topic of the Filioque?^ In other 
cases, they relate to issues of soteriology or to worship,^^ Broadly 
speaking, the Orthodox perspective on the economy of the Holy 
Spirit has helped to explain the Church’s continuity with Christ 
and the apostolic community on the one hand and the Church’s 
structural developments throughout history on the other hand.^^ 

Secondly, Orthodox ecclesiology has placed special emphasis 
upon the interrelationship between primacy and conciliarity."^^ In 
response to the present Roman Catholic understanding of the 
Petrine Office, Orthodox theologians have not rejected the con¬ 
cept of primacy but only its development by the Church of 
Rome."^^ Among the Orthodox, there has been an attempt to rec¬ 
ognize the various expressions of primatial leadership in the life of 
the Church and to place primacy within the framework of 
conciliarity."^^ At the local, regional, and global levels of the 

years,” in “The Quest for Q)mmunion,” in The Church as Communion^ p. 236. 

36 John Zizioulas, “The Pneumatological Dimension of the Church,” Communio 1 
(1974) 142-158; Nikos Nissiotis, “Pneumatological Christology as a Presupposition 
of Ecclesiology,” Oecumenica: Annales de recherche oecumenique (Neuchatel, 1967). 

37 See Dumitru Staniloae, “The Role of the Holy Spirit in the Theology and Life of the 
Onhodox Church,” Diakonia 9 (1974) 343-366, See also the articles in Spirit of 
God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on the Filioque Controversy^ ed., Lucas 
Vischer (London: SPCK, 1981). This book also contains the consensus statement 
reached on the topic of the Filioque. 

38 See, Emilianos Timiadis, “The Centrality of the Holy Spirit in Orthodox Worship, ” 
Ekklesiastikos Pharos 60 (1978) 317-357; Boris Bobrinskoy, “Esprit et sacrements 
selon les Peres,” Service orthodoxe depresse, supplement no, 60 (1981), pp. 1-12. 

39 The Roman Catholic theologian Michael Fahey takes note of this in his valuable 
essay “Orthodox Ecumenism and Theology: 1970-1978,” Theological Studies 
(1978) 476. 

40 See, Aram Keshishian, Conciliar Felbwship (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1992). 

41 First published in English in 1963, The Primacy of Peter, ed., John MeyendorlF (Lon¬ 
don: Faith Press, 1963; enlarged edition, Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1992), contains a number of significant essays related to Orthodox understand¬ 
ing of the Petrine Office. See also, John Meyendorff, “Rome and Orthodoxy,” in A 
Pope for All Christians, ed., P.J. McCord (New York: Paulist, 1976), pp. 129-147. 
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Church's life, primatial leadership exists to build up the unity of 
the Church and the communion of the sister Churches."^^ 

Thirdly, the Orthodox discussions on eucharistic-trinitarian 
ecclesiology have led to new perspectives in ecumenical discus¬ 
sions on the relationship of the local church to the universal 
church. Against the view which sees the church as organized 
about a single center, the Orthodox have emphasized the theme of 
the communion {koinonid) of regional or local churches who share 
the same faith and sacraments. Likewise, against those views 
which stress the radical “independence” of churches, the Ortho¬ 
dox have spoken about the importance of the bonds of commu¬ 
nion which unite the churches of particular places so as to 
manifest the one Church of Christ,"^^ 

Finally, within ecumenical dialogues, the Orthodox have con¬ 
sistently emphasized the importance of the goal of the visible unity 
of the churches."^^ In speaking about visible unity, the Orthodox 
are certainly not denying the spiritual bonds which exist among 
the churches, indeed even those bonds which continue to exist de¬ 
spite the harsh reality of schism."^^ However, the Orthodox have 

42 Kallistos Ware, “Patterns of Episcopacy in the Early Church and Today: An Orthodox 
View,” in Bishops: But What Kind^, ed., Peter Moore (London: SPCK, 1972), pp. 1-24; 
Emilianos Timiadis, “Saint Pierre dans I’ex^se orthodoxe, Istina 23 (1978) 56-74. 

43 The “Agreed Statement on Conciliarity and Primacy in the Church” by the Ortho¬ 
dox-Roman Catholic Theological Consultation in North America is a very valuable 
text which takes up these themes in a helpful manner. See The Quest for Unity^ pp. 
152-155. See also, Lewis Patsavos, Primacy and Conciliarity (Brookline, MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 1995). 

44 Olivier Clement, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Communion,” One 
in ChristG(\97Q) 101-122. 

45 John Zizioulas, “The Local Church in Eucharistic Perspective,” in In Each Place, To¬ 
wards a Fellowship of Churches Truly United (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 
1977), pp. 50-61. 

46 Stanley Harakas, “The Orthodox Vision of Visible Unity,” in A Communion of 
Communions, ed., J. Roben Wright (New York: Seabury, 1979), pp. 168-183; 
Georges Tsetsis, “The Meaning of the Orthodox Presence,” in Orthodox Visions of 
Ecumenism, ed., Gennadios Limouris (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1994), 
pp. 273-274. 

47 Georges Florovsky, “The Boundaries of the Church,” Church Quarterly Review 117 
(1933), 31. 
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consistently emphasized that the unity of the now divided 
churches must mean more than cooperation and rather vague af¬ 
firmations of common convictions. In light of the reality of the In¬ 
carnation, the Orthodox have affirmed that the unity of the 
church must find concrete expressions. Chief among these is the 
celebration of the eucharist. This involves the profession of the 
same faith and the recognition of the same sacraments."^^ 

The Theocentric Person 

The renewed interest in Trinitarian theology has also led to a 
view of the human person which emphasizes the characteristic of 
relationality. According to the Orthodox perspective, the identity, 
dignity and value of the human person are rooted in our funda¬ 
mental relationship with the Triune God, We have been created by 
God to live in communion with him both now and throughout all 
eternity. This relationship with God involves the three divine Per¬ 
sons of the Trinity. It is also involves being in positive and healthy 

relationship with other human persons and with the entire cre- 

49 

anon. 

In approaching the topic of the human person within ecu¬ 
menical discussions, Orthodox theologians begin with orienta¬ 
tions quite different from those which developed in the Christian 
West and which are generally traced to the writings of St. Augus¬ 
tine. Through the recent encounters with theological 
anthropologies emanating from the Christian West, the Ortho¬ 
dox have emphasized two critical points. Firstly, the purpose of the 
divine self-disclosure, which is centered upon the Incarnation, is 

48 John Zizioulas, “The Church as Communion,” p 110 The Methodist theologian 
Geoffrey Wainwnght says that the great contribution of the Orthodox to the ecumenical 
movement “has been their insistence on ‘nght doctrine’ which is expressed in ‘right wor¬ 
ship ’ The presence of the Orthodox in the WCC and the N ational Council of Churches 
has been pamcularly important in recent years as a counter to the hberal Protestant ten¬ 
dency which would minimize the question of doarine,” in his The EcumentcalMovement 
Cnsts and Opportunity for the Church (Grand Rapids Eerdmans, 1983), p 3 

49 See, Metropolitan John Zizioulas, “On Being a Person Towards an Ontology of 
Personhood,” in Persons-Divtne and Human, eds., C Schwobel and Cohn Gunton 
(Edinburgh, 1991), pp. 33-46 
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to restore the human person and the entire creation to commu¬ 
nion with the Father through the Son and in the Spirit. In the 
often repeated words of the Fathers, “God became human so that 
human persons may become divine.” God’s own revelation is an 
act of love for his creation. 

Secondly, the human person is fundamentally theocentric. 
This means that it is natural for the human person to live in har¬ 
mony with God. The human person is not meant to be an autono¬ 
mous individual. It is through this loving relationship that the 
human persons truly grows in the “likeness of God.” Sin, which 
can be freely chosen, distorts the relationship but it cannot fully 
eradicate the fundamental bond of love between God and his sons 
and daughters. Because of Gods love, the human person can never 
lose the “image of God” with which we are created. 

The Orthodox see salvation, therefore, primarily as the pro¬ 
cess of “theosis” through which each person responds to the divine 
initiative and grows in his or her relationship with the Triune God 
within the life of the believing community which is the Church,^^ 
The Church as the Body of Christ is an integral part of the divine 
plan of salvation. It is in communion with other believers that 
each person deepens the communion with God. This commu¬ 
nion with God does not destroy the fundamental identity of each 
persons, nor does it absorb the human person into the divine. 
Rather, it is through this relationship of love that the true identity 
and dignity and destiny of each person is revealed.As St. 
Irenaeus says: “The glory of God is the human person fully 
alive.”^^ 

Thirdly, the process of salvation has a cosmic dimension. The 

50 See, Georgios I Mantzaridis, The Deification of Man (Crestwood, NY St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Press, 1984) 

51 See, Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia, “Salvation and Theosis in Orthodox Theology,” 
m Luther et la Reforme allemande dans uneperspective oecuminique (Geneva Etudes 
theologiques de Chambesy, 1983), pp 167-183 

52 See, Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis, “Onhodox Soteriology,” in Salvation in Christ, 
eds , John Meyendorffand Robert Tobias (Minneapolis Augsburg, 1992), pp 35-57 

53 St Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 4 20 6 
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human person is not saved from the world, but in and through the 
world. The soul is not saved from the body, but in and through the 
body. Far from rejecting the body and the material world, the Or¬ 
thodox look upon the physical as the work of God which is funda¬ 
mentally |ood and the medium through which the divine is 
manifest.^ Thus, the transfiguration of the creation is already pre¬ 
figured in the lives of the faithful, in the eucharist, in the icons, 
and in the relics of the saints. 

Within the ecumenical context, the discussion on the human 
person and the entire creation in the light of the Trinity has only 
begun to be explored. Yet, already some important Orthodox in¬ 
sights based upon the reality of the Trinity can be seen in our ap¬ 
proach to a number of contemporary questions.^^ These have to 
do with moral and ethical issues,with questions of human rights 
and responsibilities,^^ with questions related to the environ¬ 
ment,^^ and with questions related to women.^^ 

Worship and Spirituality 

The great divisions in Christianity have been most visible in 
and through worship. In the wake of the divisions between Ortho¬ 
doxy and Roman Catholicism during the Middle Ages and of the 
divisions in Western Christianity during the 16th century, the li¬ 
turgical practices of the various divided churches came to express 

54 Savas Agouridis, “The Social Character of Orthodoxy,” in The Orthodox Ethos, pp. 
209-220. 

55 See, John Zizioulas, “The Doctrine of God the Trinity Today,” in The Forgotten 
Trinity 3y ed., Alasdair Heron (London: BCC-CCBI, 1991), pp. 19-32 

56 Stanley S. Harakas, Towards Transfigured Life (Minneapolis: Light and Life Pub¬ 
lishing, 1983), pp. 16-39. 

57 Stanley S. Harakas, Living the Faith: The Praxis of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Minne¬ 
apolis; Light and Life Publishing, 1992), pp. 187-224. 

58 See, John Zizioulas, “Preserving God’s Creation,” Kings Theological Review 12 
(1989) 1-5,41-45; 13 (1990) 1-5. 

59 Paul Evdokimov, Woman and the Salvation of the World (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Press, 1994), especially pages 1 ‘bl-llO. See also, Kyriaki FitzGerald, 
Women Deacons in the Orthodox Church (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1998); “The Ministry of Women in the Orthodox Church: Some Theological 

Journal of Ecumenical Studies, 20:4 (1983) 558-575. 
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in a very visible manner their fundamental differences. Differ¬ 
ences in teachings were frequently expressed in and through wor¬ 
ship. As a result of polemics and misunderstandings, certain 
significant aspects of worship were cither overemphasized or 
underemphasized in many of the churches.^^ 

From the early decades of this century, movements to renew 
worship could be found in many of the churches. With the devel¬ 
opment of greater contacts between the churches through ecu¬ 
menical meetings and consultations, questions related to worship, 
the sacraments, and spirituality began to be examined in an ecu¬ 
menical manner.^' Much of this early ecumenical work in the area 
of liturgy provided the background for the various consultations 
which led in 1982 to the publication of the historic text Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry (BEM) by the Faith and Order Commis¬ 
sion of the World Council of Churches.^^ At the time of its publi¬ 
cation, Nikos Nissiotis and the Lutheran theologian William 
Lazareth said that the consensus expressed in the text was “unprec¬ 
edented in the modern ecumenical movement. BEM certainly 
did not resolve all the differences among the churches related to 
worship. Yet, it clearly marked a breakthrough in the way in which 
certain topics could be viewed. Indeed, since the time of its publi¬ 
cation, BEM has become the most popular consensus text to 
emerge from the contemporary ecumenical movement.^ 

The BEM text reflects a number of insights into the nature of 

60 See, Paul Veghese, The Joy of Freedom: Eastern Worship and Modem Man (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1967). 

61 See, Teresa Berger, “Worship in the Ecumenical Movement,” in Dictionary of the 
Ecumenical Movement ed., Nicholas Lossky, et aL, (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1991), pp. 1107-1112. 

62 Over the years, many Orthodox theologians played a key role in the development of 
this text. Among them were Metropolitan John Zizioulas, Nikos Nissiotis, 
Evangelos Theodorou, and Fr. Thomas Hopko. 

63 Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1982), Pref¬ 
ace, p. ix. 

64 See Orthodox Perspectives on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, eds. Gennadios 
Limouris and Nomikos Michael Vaporis (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1985). 
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worship which have been emphasized by Orthodox theologians in 
ecumenical meetings for decades.Among these concerns are: the 
relationship between worship and faith and witness,the signifi¬ 
cance of worship for the Church and Christian life,^^ the relation¬ 
ship of worship to the activity of the Persons of the Trinity,the 
centrality of the eucharist,^^ as well as its doxological, cosmic and 
eschatological dimensions.^^ 

Closely related to the Orthodox contribution to ecumenical 
discussions on worship has been the contribution to the discus¬ 
sion of spirituality.^^ Here, many of the themes which have already 
been noted with regard to worship are also prominent.At the 
same time, the Orthodox have sought to express perspectives on 
spirituality which overcome many of the false dichotomies, such 
as between nature and supernature, sacred and secular, which have 
afflicted many Western Christian traditions. In so doing, the 

65 See “Confessing Christ through the Liturgical Life ofthe Church Today, (1975)” in 
Orthodox Visions of Ecumenism^ pp. 55-59. The most recent statement by Orthodox 
is “Orthodox Liturgical Renewal and Visible Unity” (New Skete, 1998), in Turn to 
God, Rejoice in Hope, pp. 130-135. 

66 Georges Florovsky, “The Elements of Liturgy,” in Ways of Worship, ed., P. Edwall 
(London: SCM Press, 1951), pp. 52-65. 

67 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life ofthe World (New York: National Student 
Christian Foundation, 1963). Since its first publication, this remarkable book has 
inspired many to see the relationship between worship and all of life. Certainly, all 
the publications of Fr. Alexander Schmemann could be mentioned here. For a valu¬ 
able insight into the work of Fr. Alexander, see Liturgy and Tradition, ed., Thomas 
Fisch (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1990), pp, 1-10. 

68 See, Thomas FitzGerald, “The Holy Eucharist as Theophany,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 2^:\ (1982) 27-38, 

69 See, John Zizioulas, “Some Reflections on Baptism, Confirmation and Eucharist,” Sobomost 
5:9 (1969) 644-652; “Eucharistic Prayer and Life,” Emmantdel 81 (1975) 462-470. 

70 Kallistos Ware, “The Theology of Worship,” Sobomost 5:10(1970) 72^-757. Nich¬ 
olas Apostola, “Theology as Doxology,” Ministerial Formation GJ'A (1994) 35-45. 
The Lutheran theologian Gordon Lathrop clearly recognizes the contribution of the 
Orthodox, and specifically of Fr. Alexander Schmemann, in his Holy Things, A The- 
ology of Worship (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993). 

71 Kyriaki FitzGerald, “Reflections on Spirituality and Prayer,” in Faith and Order 
1985‘1989, ed., Thomas Best (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1990), pp. 181 -183. 

72 Paul Meyendorff, “Liturgy and Spirituality,” in Christian Spirituality /, ed., Bernard 
McGinn er^/. (New York: Crossroads, 1989), pp. 350-363. 
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Orthodox have frequently referred to the insights of the desert fa¬ 
thers and mothers. ^ Also of special importance has been the em¬ 
phasis which the Orthodox have placed on role of Mary the 
Theotokos, the value of the body and all the material creation, the 
communion of the saints, and the significance of the icon.^"^ While 
these topics are not always prominent in the formal ecumenical 
agenda, they are frequently referred to by many contemporary 
Roman Catholic and Protestant writers on spirituality. 

Indeed, the quest for Christian spiritual growth and nourish¬ 
ment has brought many Christians together through a common 
literature of spirituality. The themes expressed in many contem¬ 
porary authors reflect insights from the early Church and from the 
Orthodox Theology. Through the study of the more ancient tradi¬ 
tions of Christian spirituality, many contemporary Christians are 
moving also into a deeper appreciation of a common Christian 
history prior to the great divisions, and recovering a common heri¬ 
tage. In some sense, this is an expression of what Fr. Georges 
Florovsky called “ecumenism in time.”^^ 

Conclusions 

During the past fifty years. Orthodox theology has had pro¬ 
found and pervasive influence upon ecumenical discussions espe¬ 
cially in areas of the doctrine of the Trinity, the understanding of 
the human person, ecclesiology, and worship. In responding to the 
challenge to heal the wounds of Christian divisions, the Orthodox 
have also provided profound insights into the fundamental affir¬ 
mations of the Christian faith. 

The insights of Orthodox theology in some cases have 

73 Kallistos Ware, “Ways of Prayer and Contemplation,” in Christian Spirituality /, pp. 
395-414. 

74 See, Sacrament and Image, ed., A.M Allchin (London: The Fellowship of St. Alban 
and Sergius, 1967). For some Roman Catholic and Protestant perspectives on the 
value of icons, see Gennadios Limouris, ed.. Icons: Windows on Eternity (Geneva: 
World Council of Churches, 1990). 

75 Georges Florovsky, “The Quest For Christian Unity and the Orthodox Church,” 
Theology and Life 4 (1961) 202. 
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challenged the perspectives of both the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Protestant churches and communities which have been so 
influenced by the Reformation and Counter-Reformation de¬ 
bates, as well as by the Enlightenment. In other cases, the insights 
of Orthodox theology have enabled Roman Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants to reappropriate valuable perspectives on the Christian Faith 
which are part of their own heritage but which had been 
underappreciated in recent centuries. Ultimately, the contribu¬ 
tion of Orthodox theologians has not sought the victory of one 
tradition over another. Rather, the Orthodox contribution has 
been concerned with healing the wounds of division through a 
deeper understanding of the Mystery of Christ (Col 4:3). As Or¬ 
thodox theologians said in 1961: 

The Orthodox Church is willing to participate in this 
common work as the witness which has preserved con¬ 
tinuously the deposit of the apostolic faith and tradi¬ 
tion. No static restoration of old forms is anticipated, 
but rather a dynamic recovery of a perennial ethos, 
which can only secure the true agreement “of the 
ages.”.,. The immediate objective of the ecumenical 
search is, according to the Orthodox understanding, a 
reintegration of Christian mind, a recovery of Apostolic 
tradition, a fullness of Christian vision and belief in 
agreement with all the ages.^^ 


76 “Statement of Orthodox Panicipants, New Delhi, 1961,” in Orthodox Visions of 
Ecumenism, ed., Gennadios Limouris (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1994), 
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A NOTE ON THE ^'ONTOLOGY OF GENDER” 

John Behr 

The question of women and the priesthood is but one 
important instance of what I perceive to be the most 
critical issue of our time: the issue of the meaning and 
purpose of the fact that human nature exists in two 
consubstantial forms: male and female. This is a new is¬ 
sue for Christians; it has not been treated properly in the 
past. But it cannot be avoided today. How we respond 
to it, I believe, clearly demonstrates what we believe 
about everything: God and man, Christ and the 
Church, life and death. ^ 

Sexual difference is one of the major philosophical is¬ 
sues, if not the issue, of our age. According to 
Heidegger, each age has one issue to think through, and 
one only. Sexual difference is probably the issue of our 
time which could be our ‘salvation if we thought it 
through.^ 

As these two contemporary statements, from authors of 
widely different backgrounds and disciplines, an American Or¬ 
thodox theologian and a French feminist philosopher, suggest, the 
issue of sexual difference is of paramount importance. Beyond (if, 
indeed, there is a beyond) the procreative faculty, the significance 
of the fact that human beings exist as both male and female has 
never been thoroughly thought through, neither within theology 

1 T, Hopko, “Women and the Priesthood: Reflections on the Debate,” in Women and 
the Priesthoodi cd. T. Hopko (New York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1983), 190. 

2 L. Irigaray, An Ethics of Sexual Difference^ trans. by C. Burke and G. C. Gill (Lon¬ 
don: Athlone, 1993), 5. 
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nor philosophy. This issue, together with its societal and ecclesial 
ramifications, is, however, being vigorously debated today, not 
least within Orthodox theology. 

The purpose of this short note is not to offer any solutions, but 
simply to comment on one particular, and surprising, feature of 
the debate within Orthodoxy: that is, that there is a disagreement 
not only about what it means to be male and female (or any such 
related question), but whether human beings are male and female 
in any real or meaningful sense at all. There seem to be two basic 
positions, with variations within each. The first position holds 
that God did indeed create human beings as ‘sexual” beings, dif¬ 
ferentiated into male and female; that this is integral to God s 
vision for His creation, and as such is an enduring feature of our¬ 
selves. Within this position, there is no full consensus regarding 
what dimensions of a human being are differentiated in this 
manner. Sexual differentiation might be regarded simply as a bio- 
logical phenomenon (pertaining to procreation), or as a dynamic 
which also affects other levels, psychological and/or spiritual, of 
human existence—for instance, some might claim that there are 
distinct manners of interacting in the world and approaching God 
characteristic of either sex, manners within which there will cer¬ 
tainly be diversity, but nevertheless a basic similarity with each 
other when compared to the other sex. A further divergence 
within this first position arises over the question of whether one 
can correlate human sexual differentiation to anything within 
God. The second position within modern Orthodoxy argues that 
sexuality, and sexual differentiation, was only ever provided by 
God in his foresight of the Fall; prior to this, we would have multi¬ 
plied “as the angels.” This sexuality and sexual differentiation was 
originally only latent; it became active in and through the Fall, and 
is represented by the garments of skin, which will be removed in 
the Resurrection. Sexual differentiation and sexuality belong to 
the human beings “biological hypostasis,” their biological mode 
of being, which should not define his or her (“its”?) existence, but 
which should be transcended in true personal freedom. A strident 
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statement of the latter position is provided by the essay of V. 
Karras, “Patristic views on the Ontology of Gender,” attacking 
such “neo-theologians” as P. Evdokimov, T. Hopko and K. 
Wesche for maintaining the former position.^ 

There seem to me to be at least three important aspects or 
levels to this debate. The first concerns the basis for such reflec¬ 
tion—^what they are, how they are understood to relate to each 
other, and how they are to be treated. The position that sexuality is 
somehow secondary to our human existence, provided in foresight 
of the Fall and actualized in the garments of skin added after the 
Fall, is clearly not envisioned in Scripture. In Genesis, neither cre¬ 
ation story associates sexual differentiation with the Fall. The only 
aspect which might be said to do so is the assertion that Adam 
knew Eve after the Fall (4:1). But is this meant to be read as an 
aetiological statement, suggesting that because they are now fallen, 
Adam “knew” Eve and begot a son? Or would it only be read in 
this way if one already thinks along these lines? Early Rabbinical 
literature had no problem in thinking of Adam and Eve as sexually 
active prior to the Fall.^ The position is even clearer in the New 
Testament. Of the few words which Christ is reported to have 

3 V. A. Karras, “Patristic Views on the Ontology of Gender,” in J. T. Chirban, ed., 
Personhood: Orthodox Christianity and the Connection between Body^ Mind and Soul 
(Westport, CT, and London: Bergin and Garvey, 1996), 113-119, cf. 118. For a 
more comprehensive presentation of this position, one used heavily by Karras, see P. 
Nellas, Deification in Christ (New York: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1987), and 
also V. E. F. Harrison, “Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology,” Journal of 
Theological Studies 41:2(1990) 441 '471. For examples of the “neo-theologians,” see 
P. Evdokimov, The Sacrament of Love (New York: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1985); T. Hopko, “God and Gender: Aniculating the Orthodox View,” SYTCJ 
37:2&;3 (1993) 141-183; K. P. Wesche, “Man and Woman in Orthodox Tradition: 
The Mystery of Ge* ^r,” 5VTQ37:2&3 (1993) 213-25L One might also include 
P. Sherrard, Chrisuwt^ and Eros {Londom SPCK, 1976). 

4 In the inte retations of Gen 2:18-25, given in Genesis Rabahy it is emphasized that 
God Himself educated man of his need for a mate, and acted as a groomsman in 
leading Eve to Adam, and that they consummated their marriage in Paradise. Cf. G. 
Anderson, “Celibacy and Consummation in the Garden.^ Reflections on Early Jew¬ 
ish and Christian Interpretations of the Garden of Eden,” Harvard Theological Re- 
view S2:2 (1989) 121-49. 
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cited from Scripture, one concerns existence as male and female, 
and He specifically emphasized their God-intended relationship: 

And the Pharisees came up to him and tested him by 
asking, “Is it lawful to divorce ones wife for any cause?” 

He answered, “Have you not read that He who made 
them from the beginning made them male and female, 
and said, ‘For this reason a man shall leave his father and 
mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall be¬ 
come one flesh?' So they are no longer two but one flesh. 

What therefore God has joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” (Mt 19.3-7) 

This is the basic position asserted by Christ Himself: God cre¬ 
ated human beings as male and female so that they can be joined 
together, with, it is important to note, no derivation of this dimen¬ 
sion of human existence from the need, whether pre- or 
post-lapsarian, to procreate. Nor in the original intention, as de¬ 
scribed by Christ, should there be a possibility of separation in this 
union made by God. A concession has been made, through Moses, 
on account of the hardness of mans heart in accepting this basic 
state of affairs established by God. But this concession is not 
meant to express the truth about Gods order: it was not so from 
the beginning. It is in response to this that the disciples, stunned 
by the assertion, suggest that it is better not to marry, evoking 
Christ s words about various types of eunuchs. 

Scripture leaves no room for doubt that human beings are 
male and female, that they have been so since the beginning, and, 
indeed, were always meant to be so by God.^ The basis for the al¬ 
ternative position, as is clear from its proponents, is certain pas¬ 
sages in the Fathers (especially St Gregory of Nyssa and St 
Maximus) as they have been interpreted and systematized by vari¬ 
ous modern scholars. The typical procedure is to take statements 

5 I have not touched on Paul’s statement in 1 Cor 7, wishing that all would be celibate 
like himself, as it does not actually address existence as male and female; it is interest¬ 
ing to note, however, the parallel between the argument in 1 Cor 7:1-7 and Mt 19, 
and that in neither case is procreation mentioned. 
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from various works of a certain Father, or many different Fathers, 
and build a whole “Patristic Theology of Sexuality” (or lack of it) 
from them. But these statements were written within the context 
of particular works, and we are not at liberty to remove them from 
their contexts, at least until we are sure that we know what they 
mean in that context. This might not be so much of a problem for 
a work such as St John of Damascus’ On the Orthodox Faith, where 
the aim is to be systematic, summing up the tradition of earlier 
theological reflection prior on different topics. But the situation is 
far more complex when we turn to those writings which constitute 
that earlier tradition, especially the works from which these state¬ 
ments are usually culled —On Virginity and On the Making of Man 
by St Gregory of Nyssa, and various works by St Maximus the 
Confessor—for these are works which are written in very different 
genres. We are accustomed to reading differently various genres of 
modern writings (fiction, autobiography, abstract science), yet pa¬ 
tristic studies have tended to ignore the particular genre of the 
writing under examination and the rhetoric deployed in it (and we 
must not forget that most of the Fathers were trained rhetori¬ 
cians). We cannot treat each work as a sourcebook of statements 
which we can use to build a system according to our own blue¬ 
prints. We must, rather, attempt to be sensitive to the genre, and 
the work as a whole.^ A. Louth, commenting on a book devoted to 
the study of the relation between Maximus’ theology and the liter¬ 
ary genre he adopts, makes the following observation: 

Maximus is less concerned with the answer’ as with re- 
spon Jing to the perplexity out of which the question 
romes. There is nothing definitive about the solutions 
Tv .aximus provides—he often offers alternative ways of 
interpretation—what is important is the spiritual 

6 For such an interpretation, with surprising results, of St Gregory of Nyssa s De 
Virginitate see M. Hart, “Reconciliation of Body and Soul: Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Deeper Theology of Marriage,” Theological Studies 51 (1990) 40-78. For an inter¬ 
pretation, also along these lines, of St Gregory’s On the Making of Man, see my forth¬ 
coming article, “The Rational Animal: A Rereading of Gregory of Nyssa’s De 
hominis opificioT Journal of Early Christian Studies (1999). 
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movement towards God, which is the fruit of ascetic 
struggle as the whole person turns to God. What is 
fixed, for Maximus, is not some theological hermeneu¬ 
tic, but the pattern of the spiritual life, which is dis¬ 
closed in Scripture, and leads towards deification. Thus 
is disclosed a style of theology that is tentative and open 
at an intellectual level, while being firmly anchored in 
the movement of all beings—including Maximus and 
his interlocutors—towards deification." 

If this is so, then to treat Maximus’ works as a sourcebook for 
dogmatic assertions, which we can use to build up our picture of 
“reality,” would be to totally misunderstand St Maximus. 

The second aspect of the modern discussion, to which I would 
like to draw attention, is the difficulty of conceptualizing how one 
is to think of sexual differentiation. This is not just a modern prob¬ 
lem, but one which has never been adequately resolved. Males and 
females are certainly different, but does this mean that they are dif¬ 
ferent species of the same genus, the human being? If we are not 
different species, then on what level does the difference lie? Aris¬ 
totle’s solution was to say that in fact there is no difference, and 
that the female is really only an imperfect male—that is, he under¬ 
stands male as the species, and subsumes the female within it. 
Karras draws attention to a similar problem. Both males and fe¬ 
males are equally human; the human nature in each is the same. 
One cannot, therefore, locate sexual differentiation on the level of 
nature. Yet neither can sexual differentiation be located at the level 
of person or hypostasis, for it is a property which different males 
and different females share in common, while personal properties 
are precisely those which serve to differentiate rather than unite. 
Thus it seems that if sexual differentiation is to be accepted as an 
integral aspect of being human, a level somewhere between nature 
and hypostasis must be postulated. And this is one of the dangers 

7 A. Louth, review essay of recent work on St Maximus, in 5VTQ 42.1 (1998) 77-8, 
commenting on P. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Paedagogy in Maximus the Confes¬ 
sor An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame, 1991) 
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that Karras sees in a dogmatic insistence on sexual differentiation 
as it pertains to “the nature of being”: 

Theologians like Evdokimov, Hopko and Wesche have 
unwittingly introduced an intermediate level of onto¬ 
logical existence between that of essence or nature 
(ouCTia or (|)uaLs), on the one hand, which all of the Fa¬ 
thers concur is human regardless of whether it is male or 
female, and its concrete manifestation in a person or 
hypostasis (TTpoocotTov or UTToaxaCTis).* 

This would certainly seem to be entailed, but that it is regarded as 
problematic results from treating terms such as “nature” and 
“hypostasis” as reality itself rather than as a model for attempting 
to describe or conceptualize the given. As a model, the na¬ 
ture-hypostasis framework is a useful and most often an adequate 
way of analyzing beings: there is the nature of a thing (what it is) 
and a hypostasis (a particular, concrete instance of a nature); a na¬ 
ture without a hypostasis is conceivable (an anhypostatic nature 
such as that of a unicorn), but a hypostasis without a nature is not, 
for the hypostasis is simply a given instance of a nature. Similarly 
the classification scheme of genus/species is a useful way of relat¬ 
ing various groups (animals/mammals/humans etc.). But is it a 
part of the truth of Christianity that anything which cannot be 
conceptualized in these way is not to be accepted as a part of “real¬ 
ity” and to be ruled out of court? If one cannot place the male/fe- 
male differentiation either on the level of hypostasis or nature (and 
if there is to be no third term in this model), does this mean that 
male/female is without ontological significance, ultimately un¬ 
real, or does it point to an inadequacy in the model? Unless we 
think that our own capacity for conceptual thought determines 
our existence, it would seem that the only sane option is the latter: 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Connected to the question of the relation between nature and 
8 Art.cit.,llS. 
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hypostasis, is the second danger that Karras sees in insisting that 
humans beings are either male or female: 

The second, corollary danger of this unorthodox intro¬ 
duction of an intermediate category of existence is its 
denial of complete freedom to the person in his or her 
relationship with God and with other human persons. 

This complete freedom of personal expression within 
the context of one humanity is the true nature of hu¬ 
manity’s reflection of the interpersonal relationship 
within the Trinity. Rather than human beings relating 
to each other as complete persons expressing their frUl 
humanity truly and uniquely, these theologians believe 
that humans are bound (or should be) to their mascu¬ 
line or feminine nature. ... By adding gender to Man’s 
ontological nature, these neo-theologians reduce the 
complete freedom expressed by the Trinity to a partial 
one: each human being expresses himself or herself 
within the bounds of his or her sexual nature, a notion he¬ 
retical to the Fathers.... we cannot be restricted by our 
biological hypostasis, for we are called to transcend bio¬ 
logical necessity.’ 

That is, if one accepts that sexual differentiation is real, part of God’s 
vision for mankind, then it entails that one is either male or female, 
and this reality of human nature is then perceived as a denial of the 
person’s freedom. The suggested alternative is that sexual differentia¬ 
tion/gender/sexuality is a part of the biological hypostasis or biolog¬ 
ical mode of existence—the biological necessity which we must 
transcend to be true and truly free human persons. That such an al¬ 
ternative can be posed seems to derive from the modern tendency to 
think of freedom as a property of the person, and in this context a 
freedom of the person with respect to their nature, rather than as a 
property of nature, as the Christology of St Maximus and the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council would demand. 

9 An.citW^. 

10 Cf. K. Rahncr s perceptive comment, that "While formerly ‘person’ meant directly 
{in recto) only the distinct subsistence, and co-signified the rational [in this context, 
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The presupposition of the previous point, that to be truly free 
we must also be free with respect to our biological nature, points to 
the final, and most personal, aspect I would like to mention. This 
dimension of the debate might be characterized as: ‘what kind of 
beings do we think we are or do we want to be?”—embodied, 
fleshly and sexual beings, or purely personal beings transcending 
our biological mode of existence to which, it is claimed, sex and 
gender exclusively belong? This issue is inevitably bound up with 
all sorts of other motivations. For instance, to argue that a human 
person is not intrinsically either male or female allows for a sup¬ 
posedly theological argument in favor not only of equality, but 
also of identity. Inasmuch as sexual difference has often been 
abused to legitimize almost anything, one can sympathize with the 
motivation—but is the conclusion, denying the givenness and di¬ 
vinely intended reality of our biological existence, the best way of 
attaining the desired goal? At this level of analysis, the debate 
might also degenerate into, or stem from, our own dissatisfaction 
or excessive love for our bodies. Clearly neither should be a 
motive, nor should either be used as a contrary argument. The 
Origenist/Alexandrian theologians (and their modern counter¬ 
parts) who condemned, as being mere lovers of the body, those 
second-century Christians who held literally to the resurrection of 
the flesh in an earthly kingdom, characterized as a Messianic ban¬ 
quet, are as culpable as the modern writers who dismiss patristic 
anthropological and ascetic thought as being body-hating, 
other-worldy fanaticism. 

Most of the issues which have been discussed here are really 
only of methodological import. Yet it is necessary to address such 

“free,” JB] nature only indirectly {in obliquo )—according to the thing-like way of 
thinking of the Greeks—the ‘anthropocentric turn’ of modern times requires that 
the spiritual-subjective [“free,” JB] element in the concept of person be first under¬ 
stood” {The Trinity [Tunbridge Wells: Burns & Oates, 1986]), p. 108. The modern 
“turn to the subject” has also resulted in a tendency (largely stemming from K. Barth, 
and evidenced in the above quotation from Karras) to understand the ‘image’ quality 
of human existence in terms of inter-personal communion, rather than as a relation¬ 
ship to Christ, which, as Karras notes, is the general patristic tradition, art. cit. p. 114. 
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only of methodological import. Yet it is necessary to address such 
aspects of the debate consciously and clearly, so that the areas of 
real significance can be examined adequately. All theological re- 
flection requires ascesis; when the topic is ourselves, it requires 
more than ever a divine apatheia. 
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Receiving Father Bulgakov 


Thomas Hopko 

Fr Myroslaw Tataryn does well to call Christian thinkers to a 
careful consideration of the writings of Fr Sergius Bulgakov. He 
misleads us a bit, however, in entitling his essay “time for a new 
look” since in his first paragraph he himself says that Fr Bulgakov s 
“legacy has been all but ignored by scholars, Orthodox and West- 
ern alike.” He rather affirms Fr Schmemanhs assessment, with 
which he concludes his essay, that Fr Bulgakov has been “erased 
from the pages of history, condemned and exposed as a 'heretic’” 
by some, or simply “forgotten” by others who are “occupied with 
their own agenda.” 

Fr Myroslaw may also mislead us, I think, when he says that 
“while Bulgakovs ideas were kept alive by his students in Europe, 
it was Florovsky s theological approach that was transported to 
North America.” Except for Leo Zander and, perhaps to a degree, 
Constantine Andronikov, we would be hard pressed to find many, 
if any, serious disciples of Fr Bulgakov in Europe or anywhere else 
(however we would assess Fr Florovsky s influence in North Amer¬ 
ica). Indeed, the attacks on Bulgakov’s name and memory 
throughout the Orthodox world, especially by Russians, is, ironi¬ 
cally, wholly disproportionate to his actual influence on Orthodox 
theologians and believers, which to date has been virtually 
non-existent. 

At St Vladimir’s, for example, contrary to what is claimed in 
some circles, no one ever supported or defended Fr Bulgakov’s 
sophiology. Fr Sergius was either ignored or criticized by those 
here who knew him and his work. In my time Prof Serge 
Verhovskoy and Fr John Meyendorff, like Vladimir Lossky and Fr 
Georges Florovsky, rejected his theological vision. Fr Alexander 
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Schmemann praised the man who certainly contributed to his 
love for theology and the liturgy and fostered his compelling con¬ 
cern with God’s gift of His Son “for the life of the world” in a time 
of radical secularization, religious compartmentalization and 
theological decadence, but Fr Alexander had little interest in 
Bulgakov’s sophiological metaphysics, which he never mentioned 
in his teaching. In his personal journals, parts of which are now 
being prepared for publication, he soundly criticized Bulgakov’s 
need to formulate his own idiosyncratic theological system. Prof. 
Nicholas Arseniev was also in a wholly different line of thought 
and interest from Fr Bulgakov. And Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin, Fr 
Bulgakov’s devoted spiritual daughter, who, being innocently ig¬ 
norant of the causes of the bitter battle over his views, once asked 
him to explain his ideas to her. After listening to Fr Sergius for sev¬ 
eral hours, she told me, her only response was to ask him why all 
this was necessary! 

In agreeing with Fr Myroslaw that a sober and sympathetic 
study of Fr Bulgakov’s writings is important and necessary for 
Christian thinkers, especially Orthodox and Catholics, I know 
that our seminary will be accused of supporting Fr Bulgakov’s “he¬ 
retical” teachings, as it has falsely been so accused in the past. And 
I also am quite certain that virtually all such accusers will have 
hardly read what either we or Fr Bulgakov have written. I express 
my convictions, nevertheless, for a number of reasons. 

Reasons for Receiving Bulgakov 

I believe that Christian scholars, especially Orthodox and 
Catholics, must respectfully receive Fr Bulgakov’s writings first of 
all because he was a churchman, scholar and priest of extraordi¬ 
nary learning, intellectual ability, social consciousness, political 
involvement, ecclesiastical service, spiritual striving, and Chris¬ 
tian conviction and commitment. He wrote thousands of impas¬ 
sioned pages in a most crucial moment of human and Christian 
history during which he suffered and was persecuted for what he 
believed. This, in my view, would itself be enough to compel 
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Christian thinkers to hear him with the most respectful and sym¬ 
pathetic attention. 

A second reason for studying the vast body of Fr Bulgakov s 
writings is that his ideas have yet to be studied in a calm atmo¬ 
sphere by a significant number of Christian scholars capable of 
discussing his thought in an objective and peaceful manner. 
Bulgakovs sophiology, which he rightly claims is very different 
from that of Soloviev, Florensky, and Berdiaev, has been tragically 
misused and abused in the midst of ecclesiastical, political, social, 
cultural and personal upheaval and turmoil. As Fr Bulgakov him¬ 
self pointed out in 1935, at the height of the acerbic “quarrel over 
Sophia,” it is impossible to understand how his first specifically 
“sophiological” work, The Unfading Light {Svet Nevecherni^ 
1917)—^which he himself was later to criticize and revise—^was 
given a respectful reception in the Russian Orthodox Church in 
which he served as a lay member of the All-Russian Church As¬ 
sembly and the Higher Church Council, and in which he was or¬ 
dained to the priesthood with the blessing of Patriarch Tikhon 
(who suggested in jest that he might be more useful to the Church 
in a suitcoat than a riasa [a black clerical robe]), while his work was 
censured and condemned in Russia and abroad by those who did 
not know him personally and had little first-hand knowledge of 
his complex and complicated thinking.^ 

1 Cf Sofit Premtidrostt Bozhiet \95'5) V Lossky, O (Paris, 1936) 

Sergius Bulgakov, A Bulgakov Anthology, J Pam and N Zernov, eds (Philadelphia) 
English translations of Fr Bulgakov’s w^ritmgs, in addition to those provided in the 
anthology of Pain and Zernov, include The Orthodox Church (SVS Press, 1988), 
Sophia The Wisdom of God An Outline of Sophiology (Lindisfarne Press, 1993), and 
The Holy Grail and The Eucharist (Lindisfarne Press, 1997) Essays on his work m 
English may be found in N O Lossky, History of Russian Phibsophy (International 
Universities Press, 1951), pp 192-232, V V Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philos¬ 
ophy (Columbia University Press, 1953), pp 890-916, and J D Kornblatt and R E 
Gustafson, eds , Russian Religious Thought (University of Wisconsin Press, 1996), 
pp 135-192 The doctoral study of Charles Graves, The Holy Spirit in the Theology 
of Sergius Bulgakov (WCC, Geneva, 1972), is rich in English translations of texts 
from Bulgakov’s technical writings Paschal meditations on Christ’s resurrection 
may be found in A Schmemann, Ultimate Questions An Anthology of Modem Rus¬ 
sian Religious Thought, 1965 (SVS Press Edition, 1977) 
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Thirdly, Fr Bulgakov struggled passionately to believe, com¬ 
prehend, explain and defend the revelation of God in Christ in the 
midst of the most tragic of times. He himself was a sorry victim of 
rigid, sterile and lifeless catechesis in a state-controlled church, cut 
off from the cultural and intellectual life of his time and place. 
When he recovered his childhood faith after a period of painful 
apostasy he agonized that the glory of God shining from the face of 
Christ was hidden, distorted and obscured from so many good 
people. He especially mourned his conviction that learned people 
who might be capable of Orthodox Christian faith and under¬ 
standing, if given the chance for their questions to be answered 
and their desires fulfilled, or at least recognized and engaged by the 
leaders of their church, were denied this possibility. 

Fourthly, Fr Bulgakov was an economist and a philosopher, a 
man of vast learning and interests. He knew the world in which he 
lived as well as anyone alive. He surely knew it as well as church fa¬ 
thers such as the Cappadocians knew the culture and thinking of 
their times. And he engaged his world directly and boldly, armed 
with the truth of Christ s gospel and Orthodox Christian liturgical 
and patristic tradition. He believed that he had to do in his day 
what the fathers had done in theirs, and he tried his magnificent 
best to do so in total fidelity to the Church and its spiritual and li¬ 
turgical experience and witness. Indeed his writings, especially the 
shorter works on the angels, St John the Baptist, Ss Paul and John, 
and the holy Theotokos, themselves read like liturgical verses and 
theological hymns. Even when one cannot quite catch what he is 
trying to say, and disagrees with points he seems to be making, the 
breadth and beauty of the Christian vision conveyed in these writ¬ 
ings is truly inspiring, encouraging and edifying to those who 
ponder them in purity of heart. Faithful and grateful readers 
cannot fail to realize that they are in the presence of something 
truly wonderful, holy and divine. 

And finally, Christian thinkers must plunge into Fr Bulgakov’s 
thought, I believe, because of his metaphysical intuitions and in¬ 
tentions. Following the fervor of the church fathers, Fr Sergius 
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also followed their metaphysical interests. He desired to draw con¬ 
clusions from God’s gospel in Jesus Christ about the very nature of 
things, and did so in impassioned and informed engagement with 
the thinking of his day. In this sense he can be compared to St Au¬ 
gustine or St Gregory of Nyssa, and, in his specifically philosophical 
interests and his knowledge and use of the fathers who went before 
him, to St John of Damascus. As these church fathers engaged the 
Graeco-Roman Hellenistic world of their day, being as affected by 
it as they struggled against it in God’s name, so Fr Bulgakov en¬ 
gaged the modern romantic, idealistic, Marxist and capitalistic 
world of his revolutionized, war-torn, fractured and secularized era. 

Like the fathers whose writings he quoted, both with favor and 
criticism, Fr Bulgakov also made mistakes. And like some, espe¬ 
cially those whom we have mentioned, his mistakes were some¬ 
times neither small nor insignificant. But might it not also 
perhaps be hoped that even though his vision may have been 
skewed by his philosophical presuppositions, like Origen with 
whom he also invites comparison, and St Augustine, he may nev¬ 
ertheless one day find among his followers not only misguided dis¬ 
ciples who embrace his errors, but discerning and discriminating 
thinkers who find themselves happily able to use his positive con¬ 
tributions in a fruitful and edifying manner—like Origen with the 
Cappadocians, and Augustine with the Victorines? 

To properly evaluate Fr Bulgakov’s thought, we must study his 
voluminous and complex writings, and the changes and develop¬ 
ments within them, in conversation with others and in the context 
of our present world. When we disagree with what Fr Sergius says, 
we should feel bound to say why, and then try to say what we be¬ 
lieve should be said instead. In a word, we should do unto Fr 
Bulgakov as we would have others do unto us. Thinking of him in 
the light of Christ, we should be ready to affirm that, like his 
Master, he has spoken openly and said nothing secretly. If he has 
spoken wrongly, we should bear witness to the wrong. But 
whether he has spoken rightly or wrongly, we should neither beat 
nor berate him (cf. Jn 19:19-23). 
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In noting the fact that saints have been wrong, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that good-willed, highly-charged theologians living as 
forced exiles in apocalyptic times should also make mistakes. But 
mistaken people are not “heretics."’ They do not divide the 
Church or cause schism and scandal. This is surely true when they 
remain faithful to the Gospel and the Church, obedient to their 
bishops who bless their labors, steadfast in Christian worship and 
spiritual striving, and sincere in offering their thinking to the scru¬ 
tiny and judgment of the Church not as new dogmas or doctrines, 
but as new theological articulations and reflections demanded by 
new times and issues by the Lord who commands His servants to 
hold fast to the truth entrusted to them (cf. 1 Tim 6:20, 2 Tim 
1:14), while also being “prepared to make a defense to those who 
call (them) to account” for their convictions “with gentleness and 
reverence” so that “when (they) are abused, those who revile (their) 
good behavior in Christ may be put shame” (Cf 1 Pet 15-16). 

In considering Fr Sergius Bulgakov, it is well to remember that 
the Cappadocian fathers, the defenders of the holy icons, and St Greg¬ 
ory Palamas and his disciples were all condemned by their detractors 
as dangerous innovators producing new theologies. It is also well to 
remember that the interests of such holy innovators were also often 
philosophical and metaphysical in nature. And it is also well to recall 
that their efforts were also not always, if ever, wholly successful. The 
De Ambigua of St Maximus, for example, was written about difficult 
parts in the writings of St Gregory the Theologian, and the writings of 
the Confessor himself are hardly among the easiest to understand 
and, in all aspects, to affirm. I will always remember Prof Serge 
Verhovskoy, my very biblical, patristic, conservative and violently 
anti-sophiological professor of dogmatic theology warning me to be 
careful with certain aspects of St Maximus’ ascetical teachings. 

A Metaphysical Vision 

That Fr Bulgakovs sophiological writings, which he called a 
visionary synthesis rather than a scholastic system, are 
all-embracing and metaphysical in nature also provides a powerful 
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reason for their careful reception, reading and reflection today. 
We live in a time when metaphysical yearnings and interests are 
making a come-back. This is not surprising in the light of 
ever-changing developments in scientific thinking which have 
given rise to a vast vision of mysterious reality which can be han¬ 
dled technically only by tentative hypotheses carefully postulated 
for particular purposes, while simultaneously also producing a 
staggering fragmentation and decomposition in human thinking 
and living. When wisdom and knowledge are replaced by data and 
information, and burnt-out people, overwhelmed by events and 
ideas, are exhausted by their use of things in a fearfully wonderful 
world which they neither respect, delight in nor give thanks for, a 
hunger for metaphysical meaning is bound to arise, at least in 
those in whom something of God’s likeness still somehow sorely 
survives. Surely Christians who have traveled this road will need to 
understand and explain how “the truth is in Jesus” (Eph 4:21). 
We will have to comprehend how Christ is God’s wisdom and 
power; how He is the one by, in, and for whom all things exist and 
subsist, whom God has made head over all creation and who, now 
and forever, is truly “all and in all.” 

The fundamental question which plagued Fr Bulgakov is that 
of the relationship between God and creation. This same issue 
captivated other contemporary Christian thinkers such as 
Teilhard de Chardin (with whom Bulgakov also invites compari¬ 
son), the process thinkers in the line of Alfred North Whitehead, 
liturgical and sacramental theologians like Fr Alexander 
Schmemann, and proponents of a “neo-patristic synthesis” like 
Vladimir Lossky (Bulgakov’s bitter critic, who likely wrote the 
condemnation of his work on behalf of Metropolitan Sergius of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, with his own personal commentary 
which also bears serious consideration), John Meyendorff, and the 
great Roman Catholic theologians Hans Urs von Balthasar and 
Karl Rahner. 

Fr Bulgakov’s sophiological synthesis is essentially his attempt 
to understand, describe and explain how the uncreated. 
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boundless, transcendent, incomprehensible God—whose 
hypostatic Divine Wisdom is the God-man Jesus born of the 
Virgin Mary—exists from eternity in real communion with the 
created, bounded, contingent cosmos of His making. Most specif¬ 
ically, Bulgakov’s consuming task and desire was to formulate a 
teaching consistent with divine revelation which avoids the mutu¬ 
ally exclusive errors of pantheism and deterministic predestina¬ 
tion on the one side, and radical dualism and Pelagianism on the 
other, in which Creator and creation co-exist in metaphysical op¬ 
position to each other in a way in which autonomous human 
beings, and the cosmos as a whole, are not ontologically rooted in 
the very being, life and love of the God who made and redeemed 
them in Christ. In a christological sense, Fr Bulgakov wanted to 
explain the positive meaning of the Chalcedonian definition 
which affirms that divinity and humanity are truly united in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the God-man, without separation and divi¬ 
sion, and without confusion or change. 

Receiving Fr Bulgakovs Synthesis 

In formulating his sophiological synthesis, Fr Bulgakov was 
surely influenced by three things. The first was Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian faith and tradition, the Bible and the liturgy, the fathers and 
saints of the Orthodox Church.The second was the spiritual, 
philosophical and cultural world of his day, with its tortured per¬ 
sonalities and its tragic problematics and consequences. And the 
third was the Wisdom of God as specifically referred to in the holy 
scriptures, the writings of the saints, the aesthetic witness of the 
Orthodox Church, particularly in her architecture, iconography 
and hymnography, and the musings of philosophers and mystics 
from the pre-Socratics to those of his day in Russia and abroad, es¬ 
pecially Germany. 

Other thinkers and writers were also not surprisingly so influ¬ 
enced, but it would be unfair and incorrect to lump them all to¬ 
gether as if they all held the same convictions. As already noted, Fr 
Bulgakovs teaching is not the same as, for example, that of 
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Soloviev, Florensky, and Berdiaev, with whom he was acquainted 
and to whom he was in many ways indebted. In receiving Fr 
Bulgakov's sophiology, we must question not only the substance 
of his convictions, but also their origin, inspiration and intention, 
and also the method of their construction and presentation. Per¬ 
haps, in the end, the questions which Fr Bulgakov raised and the 
disturbing and difficult character of his answers will be his greatest 
gift and legacy. Surely some in God’s inscrutable providence are 
called to provide this painful service for the purification, illumina¬ 
tion and salvation of others. 

An example of what I believe we must do in receiving Fr 
Bulgakov may be taken from Fr Myroslaws essay on the issue of 
“kenosis.” Surely Christians must understand and explain what it 
means that Christ Jesus, “though he was in the form of God, did 
not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
himself, taking on the form of a slave, being born in the likeness of 
men” and “found in human form ...humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross” (Phil 2:5-8). Reflec¬ 
tion on the meaning of “kenosis” must begin methodologically 
with right exegesis of scripture. The insistence that dogmatic, 
mystical and metaphysical theology can be constructed only on 
sound biblical exegesis already provides a foundational critique of 
Fr Bulgakov’s sophiology. And, we must say, this same critique 
also applies to much dogmatic and mystical theology, not only 
that of the “schoolmen,” but also that of the proponents of a 
modern “neo-patristic” synthesis as well, and perhaps (dare we say 
it) even of some, if not many, of the church fathers themselves. 

With this conviction and on these foundations, the use of 
“kenotic” language must be strictly christological and 
“oikonomic.” It applies solely to the God-man’s death on the 
Cross, not his being begotten of the Father before all ages, nor his 
being the agent of God’s creation of the world, nor his being born 
of Mary in human form. It has specifically to do with God’s the- 
andric love in His Son Jesus Christ in the situation of sin, not with 
love in general, and surely not with the divine love of the Father for 
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his Son, nor of the Son for the Father, except to the extent that the 
Son demonstrates his perfect love for God his Father by being cruci¬ 
fied in the flesh for the world’s salvation. It is incorrect, therefore, to 
think of God’s act of creating the world, and still less of His begetting 
of His Son, as ‘‘a kenotic act within God first of all” and to claim “that 
in his free and sacrificial love towards creation he kenotically engages 
in a relationship with it.” God’s relation to the world would not be 
“kenotic” at all, not to speak of God’s relation to his Son, nor even the 
Son’s incarnation of the virgin, if there were no evil and sin. In the age 
to come, when sin and suflFering and death are no more, all “kenotic” 
acts will also be over, since they do not belong to the inner life of God 
nor to the ontological foundations of created being. They are condi¬ 
tioned exclusively by our fallen condition. To come to see this clearly 
is, I believe, but one admittedly overly-simplified example of what 
can happen when one engages the sophiological thought of Fr 
Bulgakov in a contemporary setting. Hopefully it also demonstrates 
a good reason for the effort. 

Another quick example in response to Fr Myroslaw’s essay has 
to do with the relationship between uncreated and created 
wisdom. It is right to say that divine wisdom and human wisdom 
are one and the same wisdom in the person of the God-man Jesus. 
It is also right to say that Mary with all the saints and the entire re¬ 
deemed and deified cosmos become perfectly one with God by 
faith and grace through Jesus Christ in a union without separation 
or division, and a communion without confusion or change (to 
use the Chalcedonian adverbs about the “two natures” of the one 
Christ). There are grounds, therefore, for distinguishing 
uncreated and created wisdom, or wisdom in its uncreated and 
created forms, and also for uniting and even “identifying” them in 
the person of the God-man Christ by hypostatic union, and in de¬ 
ified creatures, beginning with the Theotokos, by faith and grace. 
And it is also true that this insight and conviction, as Fr Myroslaw 
demonstrates, has tremendous anthropological, hamartological, 
and soteriological implications. In considering the meaning of 
divine and human freedom, and the free communion between the 
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Creator and the cosmos in Christ, the final Adam, and the Holy 
Spirit, such a conviction is crucial. Here then is an instance where 
it seems that Fr Bulgakov’s intuition is sound and precious, how¬ 
ever one may criticize his articulation of the issue. It behooves 
Christian scholars, in any case, to say what they think on the 
matter, with Fr Bulgakov’s provocation being as good a reason as 
can be found in our day for trying to do so. 

The saddest thing that can happen in receiving Fr Bulgakov 
and his teachings today is that people displeased with contempo¬ 
rary thinking and behavior in the Church, and persecuted for their 
convictions by fearful and powerful ecclesiastical authorities, 
would invoke his name against their opponents and oppressors 
without a sound knowledge of his thinking. This, it seems to me, 
may be a particular temptation for those living in Russia and in 
churches of Russian Orthodox tradition around the world. How 
ironically tragic it would be if Fr Bulgakov’s name (or that of 
Soloviev, Florensky or Berdiaev, or Schmemann, Meyendorff or 
Men) would become a provocative and symbolic “buzzword” not 
only for those who despise what he believed and defended, how¬ 
ever ignorant and mistaken about that they may actually be, but 
for those who consider themselves misunderstood, abused and 
persecuted by rigid, fearful, unenlightenedly zealous and sinfully 
self-righteous, self-appointed “defenders of the faith.” 

May God help us to receive Fr Sergius Bulgakov, and every 
Christian thinker, ancient and contemporary, in the proper 
manner, with dignity and respect. May we accept him and his of¬ 
fering in the light of Christ whom, however imperfectly and inad¬ 
equately, he unquestionably and steadfastly adored, loved and 
served to his very last breath, despite his temptations, weaknesses 
and sins. It is indeed high time for Christian scholars to engage his 
sophiological synthesis with as much dispassion, sympathy and 
care as they can muster. For (to use a favorite saying of my unso¬ 
phisticated mother), to do so cannot hurt, and it might just possi¬ 
bly help, perhaps even more than we can now realize or imagine. 
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Consultation on Orthodox Liturgical 
Renewal and Visible Unity 

New Skete Monastery, Cambridge, New York 
May26-June 1, 1998 

Sponsored by 

The Society for Ecumenical Studies and 
Inter-Orthodox Relations 
and 

The World Council of Churches, Programme Unit 1, 
Unity and Renewal 

Introduction 

1. ‘All on earth fall in worship before you; they sing of you, 
sing of your name!” (Ps. 66:4 NAB). Every human being is created 
with the capacity to praise God. Worship therefore is universal. It 
lies at the very heart of human existence. But at the same time, 
worship is extraordinarily particular. It finds different expression 
in each human situation. For this reason worship sometimes has 
been compared to language. Through worship we communicate 
with God. But just as languages have their own peculiarities of 
syntax, grammar, and vocabulary and change through time, so 
also our ways of worship vary and change. Consequently, the ges¬ 
tures, symbols and style of a given time or place may not be imme¬ 
diately understandable in another context. 

2. Within Christianity, variety in the “language” of worship is 
evident from the beginnings of the Church, as local communities 
developed their own forms for expressing and celebrating their 
faith. Through the centuries, in order to carry out its mission of 
spreading the Gospel to all nations and all peoples, the Church has 
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continued to adapt its ways of worshiping to new contexts. 
Among the Orthodox this concern for enculturation is most evi¬ 
dent in the use of the vernacular, but it has been expressed in many 
other ways as well—in musical idiom, in iconography, and in 
order of services. 

3. Generally speaking, our Orthodox churches have not con¬ 
fused unity in faith with uniformity in liturgical practice. They 
have recognized not only the pastoral utility but also the inherent 
value of this rich diversity. But sometimes diversity and 
change—however natural and salutary—can cause anxiety and 
confusion. For a variety of reasons, this is the case in many parts of 
the Orthodox world today. For example, during the decades of 
communist domination in Eastern Europe, the Churchs mission 
was effectively limited to maintenance of the inherited forms of 
worship within the church building. The post-communist era has 
brought new opportunities for mission, but this in turn has raised 
new questions concerning adaptation of worship in response to 
these new circumstances. In other regions, Orthodox worship has 
developed in very different circumstances and has faced very dif¬ 
ferent challenges, ranging from fundamentalism to secularism and 
pluralism both religious and cultural. Throughout the world, our 
churches are now being called upon to address unprecedented 
challenges to Orthodox unity arising from both internal and ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. And central to discussion of virtually all 
these challenges is the issue of liturgical worship. 

This consultation 

4. The present consultation on “Orthodox Liturgical Renewal 
and Visible Unity” was organized by the World Council of 
Churches Unit 1 (Unity and Renewal), in collaboration with the 
Society for Ecumenical Studies and Inter-Orthodox Relations 
(Thessaloniki), in order to discuss some of these challenges. Held 
at New Skete Monastery, near Cambridge, New York, a notable 
center for Orthodox liturgical study and renewal, the consultation 
enjoyed true monastic hospitality and experienced the joy of 
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monastic worship. The Ascension cycle of worship was an integral 
aspect of the consultation’s program. 

5. The work of this consultation benefited from and built 
upon the work of previous consultations and inter-Orthodox 
meetings, such as those organized by the former WCC subunit on 
Renewal and Congregational Life, whose work has been contin¬ 
ued by the Stream on Worship and Spirituality of Unit 1. We took 
special note of the consultation on Christian Spirituality for our 
Times held at Iasi, Romania in April/May 1994, the consultation 
Toward a Common Date of Easter held at Aleppo, Syria in March, 
1997, and the two consultations on Women in the Life of the Or¬ 
thodox Church held at Damascus, Syria in October 1996, and Is¬ 
tanbul, Turkey in May 1997. Our work at New Skete built directly 
on the Inter-Orthodox Consultation on Renewal in Orthodox 
Worship held at Bucharest, Romania in October 1991. It also 
took into consideration the contributions on worship made at the 
Fourth International Conference of Orthodox Theological 
Schools, held at Bucharest, Romania in August 1996. As all these 
consultations and conferences have demonstrated, worship must 
play a significant role both in the internal renewal of church life 
and in the search for Christian unity. 

6. This consultation took place at a time when many Ortho¬ 
dox are reevaluating the ecumenical movement in general and par¬ 
ticipation in the World Council of Churches in particular. We 
discussed the report of the Inter-Orthodox Meeting on “Evalua¬ 
tion of New Facts in the Relations of Orthodoxy and the Ecumen¬ 
ical Movement” held at Thessaloniki, Greece in April/May 1998, 
as well as the Report of the Orthodox Pre-Assembly meeting held 
at Damascus, Syria in May 1998. These reports had an impact es¬ 
pecially on our discussion of the problematics of ecumenical 
worship. 

7. Presentations, papers and discussions in the course of the 
consultation were marked by a sense of urgency. They addressed a 
wide range of issues, including the present state of Orthodox wor¬ 
ship in various regions, liturgical language, anthropological and 
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sociological perspectives, the role of liturgy in Christian forma¬ 
tion, the ecclesiological significance of baptism and eucharist, and 
prayer in ecumenical contexts. Participants took note of a host of 
specific challenges and problems related to liturgical renewal and 
reform. They also repeatedly called attention to the need to iden¬ 
tify basic principles of worship that can serve as criteria both for li¬ 
turgical renewal in the Orthodox Churches and for Orthodox 
participation in ecumenical worship. What, in an Orthodox un¬ 
derstanding, is the nature of worship itself? 

Fundamental Principles 

8. In the estimation of the consultation, the following princi¬ 
ples are fundamental for Christian worship: 

—Worship, to be truly worship, is at once theocentric and 
dialogical. It includes both Gods word to us and our own praise, 
thanksgiving, supplication, and intercession offered to Him. In 
worship, God is present to us, and we are present to Him in a 
unique way. 

—Worship is eschatological. It points to the ultimate unity of 
all in Christ. 

—Worship is instrumental. It cannot be an end in itself Its 
primary purpose is to bring Christians into communion with the 
Triune God and, in God, with one another and with all creation. 

—Worship is formative. It is the primary way in which the 
Churchs faith—the Churchs theology and praxis—is passed on 
from one generation to the next. It builds faith and forms identity, 
both individual and corporate. 

—Worship is transformative. It invites us to discover, experi¬ 
ence and realize our true and eternal mode of being through the il¬ 
lumination of the intellect, the transformation of the passions and 
the purification of the heart. 

—Worship is evangelical, and in this sense it is informative. It 
tells the story of Jesus Christ and indeed recounts the whole econ¬ 
omy of salvation. Worship points beyond the local assembly to 
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God's wider plan for the renewal of human community. Thus it 
has a direct relationship to mission. 

—Worship is ecclesial. Through its worship, the Church finds 
its fullest expression and realization. 

—Worship is inclusive. It is the work of the whole people of 
God. 

—Worship is holistic. Gods word is addressed to the entire 
person, and we praise and thank God not merely with our minds 
but also with our hearts and bodies. 

—Worship is cosmic. It sees the entire creation as sacrament. 
Implications for Orthodox renewal 

9. These general principles concerning the nature of worship 
have a number of implications for Orthodox worship in our time. 
First of all, if the principles enunciated above are to be fully real¬ 
ized, our worship normally should be conducted in the vernacular, 
in the language of the people. For centuries the Orthodox have ap¬ 
pealed to the example of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. In recent prac¬ 
tice, however, this principle often has been violated. Our churches 
must consider whether the language of their worship in fact con¬ 
veys its real meaning to the faithful and to the world. 

10. Liturgical worship is carried out by the entire assembly, 
not just by the clergy. For this reason, liturgical prayer generally 
employs the first person plural. This is clear, for example, in the 
anaphora, the central prayer of the eucharistic liturgy: “Remem¬ 
bering this saving commandment..., offering you your own of 
your own. ..^we praise you, we bless you, we give thanks to you..." 
The central action here is our corporate offering of praise and 
thanks, our eucharistia. It is appropriate, therefore, for liturgical 
prayer, the prayer of the assembly, to be recited aloud, for all to 
hear. 

11. Our churches should examine critically the ways in which 
full participation of the laos ton Theou (people of God) in worship 
is hindered. The corporate nature of liturgical worship demands 
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that we consider how we utilize the power of sacred space. We 
must be aware of legitimate alternatives for church architecture 
and furnishings. For example, would not the iconostasis in a more 
open form serve to keep the people connected to the priestly func¬ 
tion that is performed in their name? Where is the appropriate 
place to proclaim the reading of the Scriptures, and how may this 
be adapted in particular circumstances? Do choirs and cantors fa¬ 
cilitate the congregation’s involvement? Does the music ade¬ 
quately convey the meaning of the text? Are certain classes and 
groups of persons systematically excluded from full participation 
(e.g., women, as a result of erroneous application of Old 
Testamental laws on ritual purity; children, as a result of being 
sent away to Sunday school during the Divine Liturgy)? 

12. While the entire people of God are to participate fully in 
the Church’s worship, they do so in different ways, through a di¬ 
versity of ministries. Recent pan-Orthodox consultations, includ¬ 
ing the Inter-Orthodox Conference on Rhodes in 1988, have 
repeatedly called for the restoration of the diaconate for women, 
but as yet no concrete steps for implementation have been made. 
We believe that a deeper and more extensive exploration into the 
role of the diaconate, both male and female, is now long overdue. 
Reconsideration of the role of other ministries in the Church is 
also needed. 

13. In some Orthodox churches, frequent reception of com¬ 
munion has become the norm, while in others the faithful come 
only rarely. In both cases, however, the reception of communion is 
often seen as an act of private devotion. Our churches need to re¬ 
discover the communal and corporate dimensions of the eucha- 
rist. They also need to reevaluate their various practices related to 
confession, fasting, and other forms of preparation for commu¬ 
nion. This is necessary particularly when these practices not only 
obscure the ecclesial significance of the eucharist but also discour¬ 
age frequent communion, thus inhibiting the spiritual growth and 
nourishment of the faithful. 

14. In the Divine Liturgy, we receive spiritual nourishment 
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not only through reception of communion but also through the 
hearingof God’s word in the Scripture readings. But given the fact 
that few people regularly attend more than the Sunday morning 
Liturgy, the lectionary itself needs to be reexamined. In our pres¬ 
ent usage, only a very small portion of the New Testament is ever 
heard by the faithful, and the Old Testament is virtually absent. 
The faithful hear about the miracles of Jesus with great frequency, 
but they are not exposed to His ethical and moral teaching (e.g., 
the Sermon on the Mount). 

15 . The word of God is also made present through the 
sermon, which is an integral part of liturgical worship. But all too 
often the sermon is of poor quality or simply omitted. Our 
churches should devote special attention to this critical need. 

16. Other aspects of liturgical worship should not be over¬ 
looked. In 20th-century Orthodox parish life, the daily office as a 
communal activity has been virtually abandoned. A Sunday-only 
church is a church deprived of much of the power of Scripture and 
most of the treasures of Orthodox hymnography. Our churches 
must explore new ways in which the discipline of daily prayer can 
be restored. 

17 . Our churches must be willing to support and advance a 
timely, orderly, and informed process of liturgical renewal and 
reform, in order to recover the essentials of our liturgical tradition. 
A careful study of worship will help free us from ritual formalism 
and help us discover and articulate the meaning of our liturgical 
patrimony. Among other things, such study will help to determine 
whether our worship today inspires the faithful, young and old, to 
carry the message of the Gospel into all areas of life and society, 
and to bear witness {martyrid) to the compassion, justice, mercy, 
and wisdom of God. 

Implications for Ecumenical Worship 

18. The participation of the Orthodox Church in the quest for 
Christian reconciliation and the restoration of the visible unity of 
the churches is rooted in the saving words and actions of our Lord 
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as expressed through Scripture and Tradition. In following her 
Lord, the Church has always sought to proclaim the apostolic faith 
and to heal the wounds of division through prayer and dialogue. 
As the Third Orthodox Pre-Conciliar Conference in 1986 said, 
our participation in the ecumenical movement does not run coun¬ 
ter to the nature and history of the Orthodox Church, “Orthodox 
participation in the ecumenical movement does not run counter 
to the nature and history of the Orthodox Church: it constitutes 
the consistent expression of the apostolic faith within new histori¬ 
cal conditions, in order to respond to new existential demands.” 

19. From the beginnings of the ecumenical movement, the 
Orthodox have participated in services of common prayer with 
Christians of other traditions. Prayer in common with other 
Christians, especially prayer for the unity of the Church and the 
healing of divisions, is not only possible but even required because 
of our shared baptism in the name of the Holy Trinity and our 
common belief in Jesus Christ our Savior, We affirm this in full 
awareness that the issue of baptism is highly contentious in the 
Orthodox world today. Some would claim that it is meaningless to 
speak of baptism as a spiritual reality outside the Orthodox 
Church. After careful consideration of this issue, we find that ar¬ 
guments in support of such claims have no sound historical or 
theological basis. 

20 . The present divisions between Christians did not happen 
overnight or in a single solemn act. Divisions occurred—and con¬ 
tinue to occur—over the course of time. Divisions often became 
evident long after the process of estrangement had begun. In the 
wake of divisions, different liturgical practices often became sym¬ 
bolic of the sad divisions. Indeed, some liturgical differences, 
which existed prior to a division and caused no problems whatso¬ 
ever, were subsequently used to justify schisms. 

21 . The decision of the Orthodox Church to enter into ecu¬ 
menical dialogue and prayer with other churches was a decision to 
begin to reverse the tendency towards greater and deeper divi¬ 
sions. This was a conscious decision, consistent with the Church’s 
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ecumenical vocation and with her ways of dealing with past chal¬ 
lenges, such as Donatism and separations over christological 
issues. 

22. Within the ecumenical movement, the Orthodox have 
placed a high priority not only upon the importance of affirming 
the apostolic faith but also upon the value of prayer for reconcilia¬ 
tion and unity among Christian people. Reconciliation will not 
result simply from formal doctrinal agreements, necessary though 
these are. These agreements must first be prepared for and then be 
received at the grassroots level by believers whose hearts have been 
opened to each other through prayer. 

23. The divisions which afflict Christianity today are not 
simply the result of doctrinal differences and misunderstandings 
compounded by cultural and political factors. These divisions are 
also the result of a form of spiritual blindness that manifests itself 
in pride, arrogance, triumphalism, self-righteousness, and lack of 
love. We affirm that prayer for the unity of the churches is the nec¬ 
essary foundation for all decisions of doctrine and for the resolu¬ 
tion of differences. Our divisions will be healed if we truly 
approach them with the “mind of Christ” (1 Cor 2:16). We must 
always be sensitive to the fact that we are called to speak about the 
reality of the Triune God with an honesty and humility reflecting 
the presence of Christ in our midst. 

24. The practice of common prayer with other Christians 
contributes to the process of reconciliation. It is the necessary 
foundation for the restoration of the visible unity of the churches. 
We have not, however, reached the point where full communion 
has been restored between the Orthodox and other churches. Seri¬ 
ous differences still need to be examined and resolved. Because of 
this, the Orthodox continue to affirm that participation in the 
eucharist is the expression of unity, and we avoid the acceptance of 
so-called “intercommunion” or “eucharistic hospitality.” This 
painful separation before the Lord s Table is a constant reminder 
that we have yet to be fully reconciled with each other in the apos¬ 
tolic faith. It is also a challenge to persevere in our prayer for 
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reconciliation and in theological dialogue, which has as its goal the 
restoration of the visible unity of the churches. 

25 . In this regard we took note of the special relationship 
which has developed between the Orthodox Church and the Ori¬ 
ental Orthodox (pre-Chalcedonian) Churches. Nurtured by 
prayer, our churches have been engaged in theological dialogue for 
over thirty years, at first on an informal basis (1964) and since 
1985 at the level of an official Joint Theological Commission. As 
the Anba Bishoi (1989) and Chambesy (1990) statements of the 
Theological Commission clearly show, our churches have come to 
see that we share the same Orthodox faith despite centuries of 
formal alienation. As the Anba Bishoi statement says: “We have 
inherited from our fathers in Christ the one Apostolic faith and 
tradition, though as Churches we have been separated from each 
other for centuries. As two families of Orthodox Churches, long 
out of communion with each other, we now pray and trust in God 
to restore that communion on the basis of the common Apostolic 
faith of the undivided Church of the first centuries which we con¬ 
fess in our common creed.” With this joyous recognition in mind, 
the participants in this consultation look forward to the restora¬ 
tion of full communion between the Orthodox Church and the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches in the near future. This would be 
the obvious and indeed necessary consequence of our full agree¬ 
ment in questions of faith. 

26. The consultation recognized that in recent times some Or¬ 
thodox have questioned whether praying with other Christians is 
in fact contributing to the restoration of the kind of Christian 
unity willed by Christ. On the one hand, Orthodox in Eastern 
Europe, who have become the object of western proselytism, feel 
under siege and have experienced the breakdown of previous ecu¬ 
menical relationships. On the other hand, many Orthodox argue 
that some Christian churches in dialogue with us have experi¬ 
enced radical changes in ethos, priorities, and moral stance which 
have come to be reflected in patterns of prayer and worship. 

27. In order for ecumenical services of prayer to contribute to 
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reconciliation and unity, they should reflect the kinds of funda¬ 
mental principles of Christian worship sketched above. Unfortu¬ 
nately, rather than being theocentric and dialogical, ecumenical 
worship sometimes has been dominated and driven by issues 
which not only deflect from the concern for Christian unity and 
reconciliation but also themselves become the focus of attention. 
Rather than having communion with the Triune God as its focus, 
ecumenical worship sometimes has become the platform for par¬ 
ticular social and political agendas and causes incompatible with 
the Gospel. Of course, in worship it is appropriate to lift up our 
living concerns in prayer. But when these concerns become the 
dominant element, Christian worship is deformed. Here we must 
acknowledge that we Orthodox have not always been blameless in 
this regard. 

28. Orthodox participation in ecumenical prayer has been 
predicated upon the fact that the fundamental convictions of the 
apostolic faith continue to be expressed through the Scripture 
readings, prayers, and hymns of the worshipping community. 
When these fundamental convictions of the apostolic faith are 
lacking or intentionally distorted, it becomes difficult if not im¬ 
possible for the Orthodox to participate. When, however, these 
convictions are embodied in ecumenical worship and do reflect 
the fundamental principles presented above, we should rejoice in 
joining our brothers and sisters in Christ in praise of God. 

29. Mindful of the prayer of the Lord “that they all may be 
one,” we remain committed to the search for Christian reconcilia¬ 
tion and visible unity. We remain convinced that common prayer 
and common life will, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, lead to the 
healing of our divisions and disunity, so that God will be glorified 
and the world will believe. 
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Holy Women, Silent Lives 

Joan M. Petersen (Ed. and Trans.): Handmaids of the Lord: 
Contemporary Descriptions of Feminine Asceticism in the First 
Six Christian Centuries, Cistercian Studies Series 143, 
Kalamazoo, 1996. Pp. 441. $49.95, cloth; $24.95, paper. 

ALICE-MaRY Talbot (Ed.): Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten 
Saints Lives in English Translation, Byzantine Saints' Lives in 
Translation 1. Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks Publi¬ 
cations, 1996. Pp. xxviii + 352. $30, cloth; $18.50, paper. 

Without question, women saints should play a major part in 
any consideration of women and Christianity. Saints’ Lives {vitae), 
or written hagiographies, offer us the record of those women the 
Church has publicly recognized as exemplary for the life in Christ, 
an important measure of women’s roles and contributions in the 
history of the Church. Two recent books—^Joan Petersen’^ Hand¬ 
maids of the Lord: Contemporary Descriptions of Feminine Asceticism 
in the First Six Christian Centuries, and Holy Women of Byzantium: 
Ten Saints Lives in English Translation, edited by AJice-Mary 
Talbot—are notable additions to the study of Orthodox women 
saints. Both provide lucid, accurate translations of hagiographies 
about women, together with commentary and discussion admira¬ 
bly useful to scholar and layperson alike. The texts abound with 
vivid glimpses of daily life in the patristic and Byzantine worlds, 
always captivating, always surprising. Distinctive yet complemen¬ 
tary in the contributions they make, both books deserve wide 
readership. 

Handmaids ofthe Lord presents the emergence of a female mo¬ 
nastic tradition in the first six Christian centuries through an array 
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of Greek and Latin sources. Petersen first provides a detailed anal¬ 
ysis of literary evidence pertaining to the early development of 
women’s monastic life, and its institutionalization in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Then follow the translations, each with infor¬ 
mative introduction and commentary. Her subjects are the most 
renowned women monastics of the patristic era, veneration of 
whom is shared in both eastern and western Christianity. For 
hagiographies, Petersen includes Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of 
Macrina\ the portraits of Melania the Elder and Melania the 
Younger from Palladius’ Lausiac History', Gerontius’ Life ofMela- 
nia the Younger; and, on Radegund two hagiographies, one by 
Venantius Fortunatus, the second by the nun Baudonivia, and an 
account of her funeral by Gregory of Tours. In addition, she offers 
a number of Jerome’s most important letters to and about the 
leading ascetic women of Rome: Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium, Marcella, Lea, Asella, Principia, Demetrias, Paula 
the Younger and Pacatula. 

None of these texts will be new to those familiar with women 
of the patristic era, and all are available in translation elsewhere.^ 
The value of the book lies in the convenience of having these texts 
together, along with Petersen’s astute discussion. Her own greater 
familiarity with Latin tradition is evident throughout, and not 
only in the predominance of Latin material (200 pages devoted to 
Jerome’s letters!). Had she considered a wider range of eastern evi¬ 
dence, not only Greek but Coptic and Syriac as well—large 
amounts of each now available in English translation—her por¬ 
trait would have come out differently. Our evidence for women’s 
religious communities in Egypt, the Syrian Orient, and Asia 
Minor begins earlier than she would have us think (third rather 
than fourth century), with greater continuity from the earliest 
Christian churches than she indicates. Moreover, her choice of 

1 Petersen mistakenly claims to present the first English translation of the two hagi¬ 
ographies of Radegund. Both, however, were skillfully translated and discussed in 
Sainted Women of the Dark Ages, ed. and trans. Jo Ann McNamara and John E. 
Halborg with E. Gordon Whatley (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 
1992 ), 60 - 105 . 
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texts highlights the wealthy, aristocratic women saints, most of 
whom founded great convents. These are certainly important, but 
we have evidence for greater variety, both in social class and in 
types of religious practices and communities than this volume 
would indicate. 

These limitations aside, Petersens holy women are invariably 
riveting. Ascetic leaders, monastic founders, scholars, teachers, 
pilgrims, spiritual directors, and philanthropists; virgins, wives, 
and widows; mothers, daughters, and friends, these women 
played extraordinary roles in the formative era of Christian mo- 
nasticism. Their influence was not restricted to the women of their 
day but effective throughout the church in its fullest expression, 
from household to bishops throne, from desert cell to imperial 
palace. 

Peterson s presentation bears the mark of one who has read, ex¬ 
plored, and reflected upon these texts over a lifetime of learning 
and of friendships within contemporary monastic circles (her 
death prior to the final proofs of this book no doubt accounts for 
the unfortunate and, for Cistercian Publications, uncharacteristic 
frequency of misprints). Her sympathy for her texts is tempered by 
a solid, traditional understanding of Christian history. Interest¬ 
ingly, her scholarship docs not show impact from the abundance 
of work now available on women in early Christianity, nor on the 
social or cultural history of ancient Christians by which scholars 
and theologians now seek to assess the literary portraits she 
translates. 

The publication of Holy Women of Byzantium^ on the other 
hand, is a long awaited cause for celebration. The volume is the 
first in a projected series of inexpensive English translations of me¬ 
dieval Greek saints’ Lives now being undertaken by Dumbarton 
Oaks. Unlike patristic texts, the hagiographies of Byzantine 
female saints have remained virtually unknown to western Chris¬ 
tians and indeed to most Orthodox: most of the ten Lives are here 
translated for the first time. With an emphasis on middle and late 
Byzantine texts, this volume is at once a major sourcebook for 
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discussion of women and sanctity in Byzantine tradition. As one 
would expect with Alice-Mary Talbot as editor, the volume is me¬ 
ticulously produced by an impressive team of scholars; the intro¬ 
ductions are brief but informative, the translations elegant, the 
annotations concise and insightful. It’s a gem, for general reader or 
specialist. 

The texts are grouped according to saintly type, covering the 
gamut of religious lives available to women during the Byzantine 
period: nuns disguised as monks (Mary/Marinos, Matrona of 
Perge), female solitaries (Mary of Egypt, Theoktiste of Lesbos), 
cenobitic nuns (Elisabeth the Wonderworker, Athanasia of 
Aegina, Theodora of Thessaloniki), pious housewives (Mary the 
Younger, Thomais of Lesbos), and a saintly empress (Theodora of 
Arta). Despite this array of types, the collection is sobering. Talbot 
discusses at some length the dramatic decline in the number of 
“canonized,” or officially venerated, women saints from the 
middle Byzantine period onwards (x-xv, 322; here, as throughout 
the volume, the discussion rests solely on Greek texts). The statis¬ 
tics she has gathered are difficult to assess. They give no indication 
of the profound role played in Byzantine Christianity by devotion 
to the Virgin Mary, or major female saints such as Theda, Barbara, 
or Katherine of Alexandria, whose legends from the early church 
continued to be cherished and whose cults continue actively to 
this day. Furthermore, many saints are local in recognition and 
cult, known mainly through oral tradition and not written hagi¬ 
ographies, and women figure among these. On the other hand, the 
pattern of the church by the sixth century was increasingly to rec¬ 
ognize as saints only those in positions of ecclesial leadership: bish¬ 
ops, monks, missionaries. The number of officially recognized 
new women saints declines sharply over the centuries, but so, too, 
do the criteria for public recognition by the church become in¬ 
creasingly institutionally bound. This is not to say that women 
could not be saints, nor that their lives were not recognized and 
valued as worthy for the church. But the figures do give one pause. 

Holy Women of Byzantium is sobering for other reasons, too. 
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The hagiographies are themselves strikingly different in content 
and tone from those of earlier centuries (especially if a broader 
array than Petersen provides is considered). The early church is 
noteworthy for the sheer variety of its holy lives. Saints came from 
all walks of life (although the aristocracy dominated); their “holy 
careers” shared certain features but were surprisingly variegated. 
For women saints, their public role is always in view: building and 
running schools, hospitals, and orphanages; organizing social ser¬ 
vice networks; serving as teachers and spiritual directors for both 
men and women of every social class; founding monasteries, 
building churches, funding programs, participating in political, 
social, and ecclesiastical crises. 

For the women saints of the middle and late Byzantine period, 
that public dimension is largely missing. These saints lead exem¬ 
plary devotional lives, privately conducted. They fast, they pray, 
they give alms. After death, their relics effect dramatic healing for 
the sick and possessed who visit their tombs. These are “quieter” 
stories, albeit luminous with all the revelatory beauty of life faith¬ 
fully lived. Nonetheless, these are not stories for the fainthearted 
(hagiography never is!). A prominent change over the patristic 
texts is the persistent theme of wife-battering, a major consider¬ 
ation for four of these saints, two of whom died from beatings in¬ 
flicted by their husbands. Fellow townsmen, priests, and monks 
nowhere provide refuge for these women except unwillingly. In 
the Life of Matrona of Perge, one can only applaud the creative 
lengths to which laywomen and nuns take the efforts to afford 
Matrona her escape; one would wish such help had been available 
for Mary the Younger or Thomais of Lesbos. Although the hus¬ 
bands are shown to suffer divine retribution, this domestic vio¬ 
lence is presented as equivalent to the heroic martyrdoms of the 
early church and therefore without reflection on its location 
within the Christian household and within a Christian society. 
Bishops and priests had no authority over pagan persecutors; had 
they none over Christian husbands, nor means of help for Chris¬ 
tian wives? 
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Reading these two volumes devoted to women saints, the ab¬ 
sence of womens voices becomes painfully clear. The sole excep¬ 
tion is the inclusion in Petersens volume of the account of 
Radegund by her companion the nun Baudonivia. It is an interest¬ 
ing text, especially in comparison with the accounts of Radegund 
by Fortunatus and Gregory of Tours. The two men present 
Radegund with an emphasis on her domestic devotional life, her 
(private) individual acts of mercy, and her horrifying 
self-mortification. By contrast, the nun Baudonivia emphasizes 
Radegund s political and civic involvements, as well as her theo¬ 
logical acumen and the spiritual teachings she offered to her 
nuns—the fruits of her prayer practice and her visions. The differ¬ 
ence is arresting. 

Historians have long lamented the paucity of evidence by 
women in the early Christian centuries: barely a handful of texts 
written by women survive to us. We know what men tell us about 
women; rarely do we know what women themselves thought, how 
they experienced their life in the church, or how they understood 
their own spiritual labors or fruits. The nun Baudonivia points 
forward for women in the western church, however, for the west¬ 
ern Middle Ages produced prolific literature by women, especially 
in the convents. To take but one example, we have not only the 
hagiographies written about Catherine of Siena, but also her nu¬ 
merous letters as well as her devotional writings to compare. Holy 
Women of Byzantium presents us with a stark contrast: just as no 
Baudonivia is heard in these pages to represent a womans under¬ 
standing of the saints work, we have no Byzantine equivalent to 
the rich outpourings of women religious that characterize medi¬ 
eval convents. How one can account for this continues to puzzle 
historians. 

Two issues stand prominently in view after reading these 
books. The first is the nature of hagiography itself A saints Life is 
not a “biography” as we now use that term. It presents a life inter¬ 
preted through the teaching of the Church. At its best, hagiogra¬ 
phy presents profound theological exploration and expression of 
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the Christian life. But it is also, often, a deliberate rendering of 
how to understand the work and witness of one whose life does 
not rest easily with social norms. What Petersen’s commentary 
lacks is confrontation with the hand of the hagiographical author, 
as the instrument that shapes and conveys what we know of these 
holy women. The contributors to Holy Women of Byzantium are 
mindful of the problem, but have no countervoices to fill out these 
portraits. The stories of women saints bear strong witness to these 
lives of faith, and thereby instruct every Christian. But they are 
not the whole story, either about their women subjects or about 
women in the church. 

Second, saints by their nature are as disturbing as they are in¬ 
spiring. They inspire by their glorious witness and achievements: 
they are the promise that we can truly live as God intended, in 
God s own image. But they disturb, for they are the constant re¬ 
minder of how much we fall short of the life to which we are called. 
We are given our true model and challenged to conform to it. 

Hagiography, like the saints who arc its subjects, also inspires 
and disturbs, for it, too, contains an ever-present critique of our 
failings as a church. When the relics of Mary the Younger began 
performing miraculous healings, the archbishop would not be¬ 
lieve it. He said, “we know this woman to have been good, and her 
life to have been virtuous; but we cannot believe that she has been 
found worthy of such grace [to perform miracles]. God has 
granted the ability to perform miracles to chaste men, holy 
monks, and martyrs. She, on the other hand, lived with a man [her 
husband], and did not change her mode of life [i.e., become a 
nun], nor did she ever do any great or extraordinary things. 
Whence her power to perform miracles?” (268), Whence indeed? 
Saints, whether male or female, define their lives according to 
Gods call, regardless of social or ecclesial custom or status. Is it not 
the church’s task to allow such witness its fullest outworking and 
expression? There is work to be done in this world, there are hands 
to do it, and there are voices to be heard. 

Susan Ashbrook Harvey 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Frances M. Young: Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Chris¬ 
tian Culture, Cambridge University Press, 1997. Pp 
xiv+325. $59.95, Cloth. 

This is a very w^elcome book. Frances Young, the Edward Cad¬ 
bury Professor of Theology in the University of Birmingham 
(UK), has already written many well-received books on the New 
Testament and Patristics, such as the standard textbook. From 
Nicaea to Chalcedon: A Guide to the Literature and Its Background 
(London, 1983). The present work is sure to become another such 
classic. Young does not simply repeat the usual platitudes about 
the different senses’ of Scripture, nor resort to the typical contrast 
between Antiochene typology and Alexandrian allegory; indeed, 
the assertion that “the traditional categories of‘literal,’ ‘typologi¬ 
cal’ and ‘allegorical’ are quite simply inadequate as descriptive 
tools, let alone analytical tools” (2) recurs throughout her work. 
Instead, Young offers us a much more sophisticated and wide 
ranging discussion, including, for instance, a look at the implica¬ 
tions of the adoption of the codex, and, of particular interest and 
importance, an examination of the methods of literary criticism as 
practiced in the schools of late antiquity. Although no chapter is 
devoted to the study of any one particular Father, Young does pro¬ 
vide us with insightful and rich readings of a number of figures 
central to the early history of Christian engagement with Scripture 
(Justin, Marcion, Valentinus, Theophilus, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Athanasius, Ephrem, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, Theodore, Tyconius and 
Augustine). 

The first part of the book, “Exegesis and the Unity of Scrip¬ 
ture,” looks at the formation of the Christian Bible, the 
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appropriation of the Jewish Scriptures, and the resulting issue 
(and controversy) regarding the unity of the Bible, especially as 
this was expressed in the appeal to the hypothesis (here identified 
with the emerging canon of faith, providing the ‘focus of the plot 
and the relations of the principle characters,’ 21) or the dianoia 
(mind) of Scripture. Young argues that the early second-century 
Christian attitude towards scripture is exemplified by the adop¬ 
tion of the codex in preference to the more literary scroll: the 
Jewish books “were physically ‘taken over’—not just re-read but 
re-formed. In the act of appropriation, they were subordinated, 
demoted, long before they were accorded the title ‘Old Testa¬ 
ment’” (15). The words of Scripture were relativized in the early 
second century, she argues, by appeal, such as that of Papias, to the 
living testimony concerning the embodied Word. Only after the 
dangers inherent in such a stance became apparent, in Marcion 
and the Gnostics, would the newly formatted Bible regain its 
divine aura, and the commitment to a “text-based version of re¬ 
vealed truth” become established as the basis of orthodoxy (57). 

The second part of the work is devoted to the subject of “The 
Bible as Classic.” Here Young traces how the adoption of the 
Jewish Scriptures by a small and diverse body of otherwise unre¬ 
lated persons could be seen as an audacious “cultural take-over 
bid.” Christians responded to the universal assumption that noth¬ 
ing could be both new and true, by claiming to derive their Gospel 
from the ancient Scriptures of the Jews, the “proof from proph¬ 
ecy,” and, moreover, relativizing the most powerful tradition in 
ancient society, Hellenic paideiUy by claiming that the Greeks had 
got their insights into truth from Moses. As such, the Bible itself 
became a classical canon for Christians students (and Young re¬ 
minds us elsewhere that “the early Church was more like a school 
than a religion in the social world of antiquity,” 244), replacing 
those texts which had previously held foundational importance 
for Hellenistic culture. The establishment of Christianity as a 
text-based religion did not happen without a struggle, in particu¬ 
lar with Gnosticism, and its continued orientation towards 
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on-going, personal revelation (c£ 57-62). With a Christian canon, 
the stage is set for the advent of scholarship, first exemplified in 
Origen’s appropriation of the various methods of literary criti¬ 
cism. The introduction of such scholarly methods, whatever one 
might think of his use of them, was to be Origen’s abiding legacy. 
As Young points out at the end of her book: 

That tradition largely drew on the standard procedures of 
Graeco-Roman schools. Some, like the Cappadocians 
and Augustine, were well aware of this, and not ashamed 
to claim that the tools of rationality were ultimately given 
by God for the understanding and celebration of the di¬ 
vine condescension in speaking with mere creatures 
through the Logos. (298) 

In the third part of her book. Young tackles the subjects of 
“Language and Reference.” Here she argues convincingly, and 
surely correctly, that the modern preference for typology (itself “a 
modern construct”) rather than allegory, as an affirmation of the 
historical reality behind the text, one “event” foreshadowing an¬ 
other, is “born of modern historical consciousness, and has no 
basis in patristic material” (152), and likewise that the predilec¬ 
tion for “Antiochene literalism” stems from a similarly naive equa¬ 
tion of this with our modern historical sensibilities. As she 
comments: 

No Antiochene could have imagined the kind of critical 
stance of the Biblical Theology movement, explicitly lo¬ 
cating revelation not in the text of scripture but in the 
historicity of events behind the text, events to which we 
can only have access by reconstructing them from the 
text, treating the texts as documents providing histori¬ 
cal data. This is anachronistic_(167) 

Young, following recent work on Scripture, prefers, rightly, to see 
typology as operative within Scripture itself, a result of the correspon¬ 
dence retrospectively produced through the intertextual character of 
Scripture: Abrahams story “typifying” the exodus, Christ being pre¬ 
sented by Matthew as the new Moses (cf. 198-200). 
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Young suggests that the real issue in Patristic exegesis of Scrip- 
ture is one of reference: to whom or what is the text referring? To 
explicate their interpretation, a variety of reading strategies were 
brought into play by both Antiochenes and Alexandrians equally; 
Young differentiates five different kinds of “literal” reading 
(188-9), seven types of “allegory” (192) and four types of 
“typology” (201). Young explains what she sees as the essential dif¬ 
ference between typology and allegory, and the inherent problem 
with the latter, by making her own distinction between “ikonic” 
and “symbolic” mimesis or representation. “Ikonic” exegesis, as 
practiced by the Antiochenes, calls for a “mirroring of the sup¬ 
posed deeper meaning in the text taken as a coherent whole”; 
typology remains true to the narrative, respecting its structure and 
coherence. On the other hand, Origenist “symbolic” allegory “in¬ 
volves using words as symbols or tokens arbitrarily referring to 
other realities by application of a code, and so destroying the nar¬ 
rative, or surface, coherence of a text” (162). Allegory destroys the 
possibility of a “mirroring” relationship between the text and its 
meaning, by imposing an arbitrary relationship between the 
words, taken as “symbols,” and the exegesis. While the 
Antiochenes sought “a more integral relationship between the co¬ 
herence of a text or narrative and the truth discerned by theoria or 
insight” (200), Origen sought a coherence which lay not in the 
text and its wording, but in the spiritual realities to which the text 
referred. While her analyses penetrate more deeply than is usual, 
the resulting explanation seems rather familiar. 

The fourth part of her work tackles the subject of “The Bible 
and the Life of Faith.” Here Young attempts to reorient the subject 
of scriptural exegesis away from the merely historical concerns 
which so burden much of modern scholarship, to look at the func¬ 
tion of the Bible within the context of the early Church. In a vari¬ 
ety of modes, as subject matter for preaching, the inspirational 
model for apocryphal acts and hagiography, providing a pattern 
for the spiritual life and so on, the Word of God is active in shaping 
the lives of its hearers, and it is this engagement with the Word that 
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is of primary importance. She finds the paradigm of such 
exegetical engagement in the figure of Augustine, at least as he rep¬ 
resents himself in the Confessions —he is not simply creating a liter¬ 
ary paradigm for the Christian life (such as Gregory of Nyssa’s Life 
of Moses), but represents his own life as having been reshaped in 
the light of Scripture. 

Any attempt to summarize, as above, the riches contained in 
this book is bound to failure, but this is not solely the fault of the 
reviewer. Young characterizes her book as a “spiders web,” with 
the sections of the book being the radiant segments of the web — 
they are the major themes, each of which is traced in the sec¬ 
ond-century material and then broadened out. That this is so is in 
part due, it seems, to the fact that Young has incorporated various 
articles treating specific themes, often without any changes (e.g., 
chapter 5). Thus, to understand the various aspects of a writer, one 
needs to synthesize (at least) four different parts of the book. In the 
final fifteen pages Young does offer an attempt to sketch a revised 
history of exegesis, but one cannot help wishing that the book as a 
whole had been recast in such a model. This might also have had 
an impact on her interpretation. For instance, if one takes seri¬ 
ously the intertextual nature of the Gospels themselves, as noted 
earlier, then it becomes questionable whether the “proof from 
prophecy” is an ad hoc argument introduced by the apologists in 
their “cultural take-over bid,” relativizing the ancient Scriptures. 
Certainly priority is ascribed to the Gospel, but this is from the 
first, however contentiously, proclaimed to be “according to the 
Scriptures.” If Luke, as Young suggests, models himself on 
Graeco-Roman conventions and the Jewish historical books, “like 
a budding rhetorician mimicking the classics; ... creating corre¬ 
spondences which we might grace with the label ‘typology’” (288), 
then one cannot speak of the Gospel, and indeed of Christ Him¬ 
self, independently of, or in distinction to, these Scriptures with¬ 
out being guilty of an anachronistic historicism similar to that 
which Young levels against the Biblical Theology movement. Sub¬ 
stantiating her claim that such a position was rife in the early 
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second century, Young puts too much weight on Papias’ appeal to 
oral witness, and mistranslates a key passage from Ignatius: in op¬ 
position to those who place their trust solely in the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures (“the records,” archeia), Ignatius does not say, “For my part, 
my records are Jesus Christ,” but “For me, the records are Jesus 
Christ” {Phil. 8:2; Young, 16, 291, cf. 59). 

Despite this complaint, this is an impressive and important 
book. Youngs familiarity with the numerous ancient writers she 
deals with is evident. So too is her familiarity with contemporary 
critical theory. Yet most striking is her ability to relate the issues 
discussed by both groups. Young notes that “there is a sense in 
which later exegesis cannot escape Origen, either being indebted 
to his work or reacting against it” (295); surely the same can be said 
with regard to this work for all subsequent study of patristic 
exegesis. 

John Behr 


PAULM. Blowers, (Ed.), The Bible in Greek Christian Antiquity. 
Vol. 1 of The Bible Through the Ages, eds. C. Kannengiesser 
& P. Bright. University of Notre Dame Press, 1997. Pp. 468, 
$40.00, paper. 

This book is a revised translation of Le monde grec ancien et la 
Bible, edited by C. Mondesert (1984), the first volume of the series 
Bible de tous les temps, directed by C. Kannengiesser. Various revi¬ 
sions have been made, to reflect more recent work and to refer to 
English versions of primary and secondary works. More substan¬ 
tially, four of the original French articles, which were considered to 
be too technical, have been replaced by new studies by American 
scholars, R. Heine, F. Norris, D. Burton-Christie and P. Blowers, 
each of whom has published, during the past decade, well-received 
studies on the Greek Fathers and ascetic tradition. There are 
twenty essays altogether, varying from seven to thirty-four pages 
in length, grouped in five sections: (1) “The Bible as a Foundation 
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tially, four of the original French articles, which were considered to 
be too technical, have been replaced by new studies by American 
scholars, R. Heine, F. Norris, D. Burton-Christie and P. Blowers, 
each of whom has published, during the past decade, well-received 
studies on the Greek Fathers and ascetic tradition. There are 
twenty essays altogether, varying from seven to thirty-four pages 
in length, grouped in five sections: (1) “The Bible as a Foundation 
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of Christianity,” looking at the Septuagint, the role of the Bible in 
the formation of the Church, her liturgy, and in the controversies 
with Jews; (2) “The Bible in use among the Greek Church Fa¬ 
thers,” treating Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Theodoret of Cyrus; (3) “The Bible in Early 
Christian Doctrinal Controversy,” examining the use of the Bible 
in the “marginally orthodox” of the second and third century, in 
the Arian controversy, and in the ascetic tradition of the Christian 
East; (4) “The Bible and the Cultural Setting of the Mediterra¬ 
nean World,” looking further afield than the usual areas, to con¬ 
sider how Scripture appeared to Celsus, a pagan, its use in Greek 
inscriptions, and the depiction of biblical scenes in Christian art; 
finally (5) “The Bible and Religious Devotion in the Early Greek 
Church,” investigating the influence of the Bible in areas as di¬ 
verse as eucharistic anaphoras, martyrologies, and pilgrimages, the 
development of a lectionary in Jerusalem, and the oral context of 
biblical reflection in early monasticism. Each of these essays is by a 
specialist on the subject, and they offer a generally thoughtful, 
though sometimes rather introductory, account clearly aimed for 
a wide audience. 

A compilation as diverse as this defies simple review, yet there 
is a common thread, as noted by P. Blowers in his introduction. 
This volume, devoted to examining the impact of the Bible in 
early Christianity, and beyond, begins to fill a notable vacuum in 
biblical studies, and also in patristic studies. Most of the work in 
this field over the past century has been oriented towards examin¬ 
ing the formation of the Bible—the ways that different communi¬ 
ties, acting under diverse influences, shaped and re-shaped 
Scripture. Various forms of criticism have highlighted different as¬ 
pects of the historical and cultural conditioning that produced the 
Scripture we know as the Bible. However, over the last couple of 
decades there has been a shift in biblical and theological herme¬ 
neutics which have facilitated a more constructive approach to un¬ 
derstanding Scripture and its role within early Christianity: rather 
than looking at the antecedent history of the formation of the 
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Bible, there is a growing interest in the way in which Scripture has 
itself produced, shaped and reshaped ecclesial communities: 
“From this kind of perspective, the Bible comes to light not merely 
as the harvest of ancient communities of faith, but truly as having a 
life of its own, shaping religious communities linguistically, sym¬ 
bolically, and theologically, and continuing to impact whole cul¬ 
tures of interpretation” (2-3). The variegated spectrum of studies 
presented in this volume testify to the fact that the term “biblical 
interpretation” can, and should, be applied to engagement with 
Scripture in a multitude of different contexts, such as technical ex¬ 
egesis, doctrinal controversies or struggles with demons in the 
desert, whether recorded in writing or depicted in art. In such situ¬ 
ations the authority of Scripture manifestly does not lie in its sup¬ 
posed “original” meaning, but, rather, through its “on-going 
‘performance’ and ‘re-performance’” (3), its continued assimila¬ 
tion and realization in the various dimensions of the life of the 
Church. As such, the importance of the history of the reception of 
Scripture cannot be minimalized by making it a distinct discipline 
from the analysis of the formation history of Scripture and the 
quest for its “original meaning.” It is, rather, an integral aspect of 
any critical study of the Bible, for, as Blowers notes, such reception 
history begins within the text of Scripture itself (3). The studies in¬ 
cluded in this book indicate a fruitful perspective from which to 
study both Scripture and the Early Church, and should be taken 
note of by students of each discipline. 

John Behr 


RICELARD VALANTASIS (Ed.): The Gospel of Thomas, Routledge, 
1997. Pp. xvii+221. $55, cloth; $17.99, paper. 

It is always important to remember that there are more writers 
and writings belonging to the history of Christianity than were 
subsequently acknowledged (if only by the lack of a formal or 
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posed “original” meaning, but, rather, through its “on-going 
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informal condemnation) as normative, mainline or ‘orthodox/ 
To overlook this fact and to neglect to study this history, impover¬ 
ishes, if not cripples, the understanding of the received orthodoxy: 
to understand Athanasius one must know about Arius and, more 
distantly, Origen, just as one must know about Gnosticism to ap¬ 
preciated fully the achievement of Irenaeus. When the text at issue 
is probably contemporaneous with some of the later strata of the 
New Testament itself, and, so it is claimed, offers an alternative 
vision of Christianity to the one enshrined in canonized Scripture, 
the imperative is great indeed. Such is the case with the Gospel of 
Thomas, presented here by Valantasis in a version based on al¬ 
ready existing translations and accompanied with extensive com¬ 
mentaries on each saying. 

Papyri containing Greek fragments of the Gospel of Thomas 
were discovered at the turn of this century, and a complete version, 
in Coptic, was unearthed amongst the Gnostic material found at 
Nag Hammadi in 1945* The unique importance of this Gospel is 
that it is composed solely of sayings, recorded by Judas Thomas, 
claiming to derive from Jesus. Although it is not the Synoptic 
Source Sayings Q, postulated by New Testament scholars, it 
strengthens the argument that such a document could have ex¬ 
isted. The circumstances of its discovery, in a cache of Gnostic ma¬ 
terial, and its similarity to a hypothetical source important in the 
formation of the Synoptic Gospels meant, as Valantasis puts it, 
that the Gospel of Thomas “was used both to solve previously ar¬ 
ticulated problems about the origins of gnosticism in the history 
of Christianity and to justify particular scholarly perspectives on 
the origins of Christianity itself” (xii), Valantasis aims to over¬ 
come the neglect of what this Gospel actually says, through a con¬ 
sistent reading of the Gospel on its own terms, without 
considering it in relationship either to the synoptic traditions or 
the developed Gnostic systems of the second century. As a result of 
this internal reading, he comes to the interesting conclusion that 
the Gospel of Thomas should be regarded as contemporaneous 
with the Gospel of John and the writings of Ignatius—a watershed 
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period in the history of Christianity which was concerned to ex¬ 
plain how “Jesus is present and related to the community of his 
followers” (19): 

All three of these texts situate the believer in intense rela¬ 
tionship with Jesus, each revolving about a different 
center. Johns gospel connects the early sayings with the 
passion narrative, but with a discursive Jesus who speaks 
as a living, discursive voice in the midst of the commu¬ 
nity. Ignatius articulates a vibrant and mystical under¬ 
standing of the church, the eucharist and martyrdom as 
means of connecting internally and socially with the 
immortal life Jesus provides. The Gospel of Thomas 
connects with the hearer and seeker to the very voice of 
the living Jesus speaking in the midst of an interpreting 
community. (20) 

The Gospel presents Jesus (“the living Jesus”) as being imme¬ 
diately accessible to the readers of the sayings; these readers “con¬ 
nect ... to his living presence as a person speaking directly to 
them” rather than to the narrative of his life, as in Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John (9). Yet, according to Valantasis, this Jesus is, at the 
same time, “the character the narrator has created to transmit the 
sayings” (8)—^without explaining whose sayings they then are. 

If Jesus is present to the readers of these sayings, the herme¬ 
neutic dimension of this encounter becomes all important. As it 
states in the first saying: “And he said, whoever discovers the inter¬ 
pretation of these sayings will not taste death.’” This focus on the 
“interpretative” relationship with Jesus is one which runs through¬ 
out Valantasis’ commentary. Valantasis emphasizes that the 
Gospel presents the reader with no ready-made theology, but with 
what he terms a “performative theology”: the sayings “cajole the 
audience into thinking, experiencing, processing information, 
and responding to important issues of life and living” in a short 
space of time, so that the reader’s “forced movement through and 
interpretation of rapidly changing topics and issues bases the theo¬ 
logical reflection in cumulative experience emergent from their 
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responses to the stimuli of the sayings” (7). In other words, the re¬ 
sulting theology (or more exactly “theologies”) is not simply ex¬ 
tracted from the text through a process of exegesis, but emerges 
from the reader’s own experience as he or she interacts with the 
text. This means that the text must also be read as an ascetic text, 
one which challenges the reader to live not according to the world, 
or as Valantasis puts it: 

These sayings construct and reconstruct the under¬ 
standing of the identity of the readers/interpreters, they 
suggest alternative ways of living in society, and they de¬ 
velop an understanding of the world and the wider envi¬ 
ronment that supports the new way of living. (23) 

The modern reader may need to be reminded of this “convenient 
reading strategy for reading the gospel,” but it is hardly new, 
though the jargon is. Various studies have appeared in recent years 
focussing precisely on the issue of the role of Scripture in forming a 
new culture, most notably D. Burton-Christie, The Word in the 
Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Monasticism 
(OUP, 1993). 

The community that emerges from such stimulation, 
Valantasis argues, is not an organized group with a recognizable 
structure, analogous to a church or parish, but “a loose confedera¬ 
tion of people who have independently related to the sayings and 
found their interpretation, who have begun to perform actions 
that inaugurate the new identity, and who have become capable of 
seeing other people who perform similar actions” (8). Given that 
Valantasis has deliberately dislocated his reading of the text from 
the text s own historical setting, one wonders who he has in mind? 
Ultimately, for Valantasis, if there is a community that “exists 
behind these sayings,” it is one constituted by engagement with 
these sayings (26). Yet, as it is the “interpretative process that cre¬ 
ates the community, the community need not articulate a homog¬ 
enous and singular theology.” Many people, Valantasis asserts, in 
many different communities could and did interpret these sayings 
without arriving at any unanimity: “They cannot be assumed to 
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share one common theology, perspective, or even interpretation 
of the sayings'’ (26). The only “arbiter” of interpretation that 
Valantasis will concede is the community itself, “because interpre¬ 
tation involves a community’s understanding and tradition of in¬ 
terpretation of the text” (Commentary on Saying 1; 32). But 
surely such an act of arbitration requires the unanimity which 
Valantasis denies. More to the point, the Saying on which he is 
commenting (Saying 1: “And he said, whoever discovers the in¬ 
terpretation of these sayings will not taste death’”), does not refer 
to a community, as Valantasis does, but to “the interpretation” 
which must be discovered in order to find life. A unique “interpre¬ 
tation” is posited and privileged, however unfashionable that 
might be in some modern circles, not an “interpretative process” 
that forms the community and is capable of generating a plethora 
of equally meaningful theologies. 

Substituting “the interpretative process” for “the interpreta¬ 
tion,” Valantasis has given us no reason to be interested in his read¬ 
ing of the text, his attempt to construct meaning from this ancient 
document. It is hard to see how his laudable intention, “to con¬ 
struct the world from within the text and its sayings” (26), results 
in anything other than a solipsistic fantasy. But there is precedent 
for this: Irenaeus also accused the Gnostics of creating their myths 
by projecting their own passions and psychology onto the cosmic 
realm {AH2A33). The jargon-ridden and often clumsily written 
commentaries that accompany the text might be of interest to 
some readers, as a modern example of such speculation, but it will 
not, I suspect, significantly influence the study of this intriguing 
text or the early years of Christianity. 

John Behr 


Robert Markus : Gregory the Great and his World. Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. Pp. xxiii+24l. 

St Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome from 590-604, was one 
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share one common theology, perspective, or even interpretation 
of the sayings'’ (26). The only “arbiter” of interpretation that 
Valantasis will concede is the community itself, “because interpre¬ 
tation involves a community’s understanding and tradition of in¬ 
terpretation of the text” (Commentary on Saying 1; 32). But 
surely such an act of arbitration requires the unanimity which 
Valantasis denies. More to the point, the Saying on which he is 
commenting (Saying 1: “And he said, whoever discovers the in¬ 
terpretation of these sayings will not taste death’”), does not refer 
to a community, as Valantasis does, but to “the interpretation” 
which must be discovered in order to find life. A unique “interpre¬ 
tation” is posited and privileged, however unfashionable that 
might be in some modern circles, not an “interpretative process” 
that forms the community and is capable of generating a plethora 
of equally meaningful theologies. 

Substituting “the interpretative process” for “the interpreta¬ 
tion,” Valantasis has given us no reason to be interested in his read¬ 
ing of the text, his attempt to construct meaning from this ancient 
document. It is hard to see how his laudable intention, “to con¬ 
struct the world from within the text and its sayings” (26), results 
in anything other than a solipsistic fantasy. But there is precedent 
for this: Irenaeus also accused the Gnostics of creating their myths 
by projecting their own passions and psychology onto the cosmic 
realm {AH2A33). The jargon-ridden and often clumsily written 
commentaries that accompany the text might be of interest to 
some readers, as a modern example of such speculation, but it will 
not, I suspect, significantly influence the study of this intriguing 
text or the early years of Christianity. 

John Behr 


Robert Markus : Gregory the Great and his World. Cambridge 
University Press, 1997. Pp. xxiii+24l. 

St Gregory the Great, bishop of Rome from 590-604, was one 
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of the most notable personalities of his generation. Some of Greg¬ 
ory’s many achievements include: a highly influential treatise on 
pastoral responsibility {Liber Regulae Pastoralis), the refurbishing 
of Rome’s dilapidated churches and defenses, brokering a peace 
between the Lombards and the imperial government, and the re- 
introduction of Roman Christianity to Britain. In addition, Greg¬ 
ory’s hagiographic and exegetical works helped to shape the 
theological landscape of the medieval world. The breadth of Greg¬ 
ory’s impact on succeeding generations has led many scholars to 
focus on either his thought or his career. Robert Markus now 
offers the first complete biography of Gregory written in English 
in over ninety years. 

Markus, emeritus professor at the University of Nottingham, 
has focused his career on the roughly two hundred years that sepa¬ 
rate Augustine’s and Gregory’s episcopates. Among his many 
scholarly achievements. The End of Ancient Christianity (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1990) distinguished the extent to 
which western Roman society transformed (i.e., became Chris¬ 
tian) between the careers of those two giants. In his much antici¬ 
pated present volume, Markus presents a contemplative yet 
pastorally responsible Gregory who is pressed into action by the 
turbulent social and religious upheavals of his day. 

Gregory the Great and His Worlds divided into twelve chapters, 
addresses nearly every aspect of Gregory’s pontificate. While the 
initial chapters deal primarily with his mental perspective, most of 
the text follows the course of Gregory’s public career. His involve¬ 
ment in the ecclesiastic affairs of the East, North Africa and Eng¬ 
land as well as his relationships with secular leaders in 
Constantinople and among the Visigoths and Franks all receive 
due attention. Here Markus’ command of his sources, particularly 
Gregory’s Register (over eight hundred letters), is evident. He easily 
navigates from one realm of Gregory’s activity to another, always 
returning to the theme of his subject’s pastoral consciousness. 

Markus’ strength lies in his ability to balance Gregory’s pasto¬ 
ral concern and his intervention into the political arena. Certainly, 
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Gregory extended the sphere of the Roman Church’s influence. In 
the absence of the imperial troops, Gregory essentially kept the 
city of Rome alive by arranging for grain shipments from Sicily 
and by providing for the city’s defenses. In areas traditionally 
beyond Rome’s ecclesiastical domain (e.g., Milan and Ravenna), 
Gregory was able to secure the appointment of new bishops favor¬ 
able to the ecclesiastical policies of the Roman Church and the im¬ 
perial court. There was also the famous confrontation with John 
“the faster” of Constantinople over the use of the latter’s “ecumen¬ 
ical” title. Nevertheless, Markus appropriately argues that the 
bishop of Rome executed business with little regard for altering 
the balance of power. Through it all, Gregory detested his involve¬ 
ment in worldly affairs and acted from a deep sense of pastoral re¬ 
sponsibility. Though Gregory was the first Pope to make lasting 
contacts beyond the borders of the Roman world, Markus con¬ 
tends that he did so with little regard for subverting the imperial 
authority in Constantinople. 

Placing him squarely within a Latin patristic tradition, 
Markus contends that Augustine and John Cassian shaped Greg¬ 
ory’s theological perspective. From Cassian, Gregory learned to 
unite the desire for a life of contemplation with the responsibility 
of clerical office. From Augustine, according to Markus, Gregory 
learned everything else. On this point, our author reads too nar¬ 
rowly Gregory was far more immersed in the theology and writing 
of the Greek East than Markus accounts for. In his Liber Regulae 
Pastoralis (III. Prologue), which Markus rightly acknowledges to 
be the key to understanding Gregory (204), the only 
non-scriptural authority that Gregory cites by name is Gregory 
Nazianzen. Scholars have shown that Gregory was also familiar 
with the teachings of Origen, (Pseudo-) Dionysios, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and possibly John Chrysostom and Basil. Moreover, one 
could argue that Cassian should be viewed as an Eastern, not 
Western, influence. 

In The End of Ancient Christianity, Markus argued that the 
Church in the West was significantly monasticized by the end of 
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Gregory’s career. In the present volume, the author remains rela¬ 
tively silent on this issue. Though it is true that the process of 
monasticization began before 590, Gregory played an integral role 
in its development. Gregory popularized Italian monasticism with 
his Dialogues and was the first monk to become bishop of Rome. 
His mission to the English was carried out by monks; his staff in 
Rome and his ambassadors abroad were predominantly monastic. 
Most important, the Liber Regulae Pastoralis marks such a dra¬ 
matic turning point in pastoral literature specifically because it 
transferred to the lay parish the monastic relationship between a 
spiritual father and his disciple. 

Markus’ Gregory the Great is a substantial contribution to the 
field. Gregory lived during the transition between the late antique 
and medieval worlds and he stood at the crossroads between East 
and West; his was an important career in the history of Christian¬ 
ity. In a text well supplied with maps, bibliography and notes, 
Markus shares a lifetime of scholarship in this significant 
biography. 

George Demacopoulos 


Nancey Murphy, brad J. KallenberG & Mark Thiessen 
Nation (Eds.): Virtues and Practices in the Christian Tradi¬ 
tion: Christian Ethics afier MacIntyre, Harrisburg, PA: Trin¬ 
ity Press International, 1997. Pp. 385. 

Science, medicine, and social issues have returned ethics to 
prominence and reemployed ethicists. With new possibilities 
came new quandaries. In response, ethicists gathered their 
“tools”—the strategies of modernity, largely principlist and 
consequentialist ethics—and set to work solving our moral dilem¬ 
mas. We are by now accustomed to applying principles—do good, 
do no harm, be just, but preeminently, be autonomous—to adju¬ 
dicate conflicting claims. We have become adept at weighing con¬ 
sequences. But, nagging questions persist. Does every principle 
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Gregory’s career. In the present volume, the author remains rela¬ 
tively silent on this issue. Though it is true that the process of 
monasticization began before 590, Gregory played an integral role 
in its development. Gregory popularized Italian monasticism with 
his Dialogues and was the first monk to become bishop of Rome. 
His mission to the English was carried out by monks; his staff in 
Rome and his ambassadors abroad were predominantly monastic. 
Most important, the Liber Regulae Pastoralis marks such a dra¬ 
matic turning point in pastoral literature specifically because it 
transferred to the lay parish the monastic relationship between a 
spiritual father and his disciple. 

Markus’ Gregory the Great is a substantial contribution to the 
field. Gregory lived during the transition between the late antique 
and medieval worlds and he stood at the crossroads between East 
and West; his was an important career in the history of Christian¬ 
ity. In a text well supplied with maps, bibliography and notes, 
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dicate conflicting claims. We have become adept at weighing con¬ 
sequences. But, nagging questions persist. Does every principle 
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boil down to autonomy? What sort of person need only weigh 
consequences? Are there such persons? Persons existing outside of 
any tradition or context? To apply principles and perceive conse¬ 
quences don't we need something more? Don't we need pru¬ 
dence? Isn't such wisdom a matter of character, of practice, of 
community and tradition? In a word, isn't it a matter of virtue^. 
Can we get on after we stop asking what we ought to be? What we 
ought to be becoming? 

Since at least the 1950s there have been such objections to the 
usual way of doing ethics. What was a trickle has become a torrent. 
Virtue Ethics has challenged contemporary ethics at its root. No 
figure is more central to this challenge than the philosopher 
Alasdair MacIntyre. His influence is incalculable. Nevertheless, 
the editors of Virtues and Practices in the Christian Tradition have 
managed to take the measure of the man in the area of Christian 
Ethics. Christian Ethics is, however, not so broadly conceived in 
this text as to include Orthodoxy. The authors are able to move 
from Aristotle, to Thomas Aquinas, to MacIntyre with little 
pause. While there are passing references to the luminaries of 
Greek Patristic thought, there is little more. The Constantinian 
Era is presented as one of three watershed events that altered 
Christian ethics, but not for the better (47). Orthodox ought not, 
however, to dispense with reading this valuable text. It is, after all, 
an attempt to assay MacIntyre’s influence, and that influence has 
been largely—but not exclusively—found in Protestant and, of 
late. Catholic ethics. Catholic ethics has, of course, long been con¬ 
cerned with matters of virtue. 

By far the most helpful section is Part I (chapters 1-3). Chapter 
1 unpacks MacIntyre's claims as found in^^^r Virtue, Kallenberg 
explains that according to MacIntyre the Enlightenment Pro¬ 
ject—^which has given birth to our own interminable de¬ 
bates—was an attempt “to provide rational justification of 
morality” (9). “What doomed the Enlightenment Project from its 
inception was its loss of the concept of teloT (11). Without a goal, 
a telos, human life has no “what for?” Autonomous individuals 
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with no telos are a chimerical creation of the Enlightenment. 
Emotivism, the view that ethics is no more than an expression of 
what I will, is all that remains to us. Kallenberg traces MacIntyre’s 
recovery of an ethic of virtue, and outlines the fundamental com¬ 
ponents of that ethic (see 20-29). 

Chapter 2 by Nancey Murphy attempts to secure a fit between 
MacIntyre s theory and Christian morality. Murphy manages the 
connection by relating MacIntyre s philosophical claim that one 
needs virtue to read ones texts aright to the theological claim that 
understanding the Scriptures requires virtue. The fit is apt. She 
writes, however, that “it may seem peculiar to treat worship as a 
central topic of Christian ethics” (35). Worship, along with the 
practices of witness and mercy, is uncovered—dare I say as Ortho¬ 
dox, recovered—as essential to being Church and understanding 
the Scriptures. 

Chapter 3 by Brad Kallenberg employs MacIntyre as a sort of 
hermeneutical key by which to attend to lost dimensions of an¬ 
thropological, theological, communal, juridical, deontological, 
practical, and particular aspects of Christian ethics. MacIntyre s 
approach is welcome because with it one is able to detect a “family 
resemblance” in—and so make sense of—authors as disparate as 
Gustavo Gutierrez and the author of Veritatis Splendor^ John Paul 
11 . 

Part II serves to illustrate Macintyrean approaches to ethics. 
McClendons “The Practice of Community Formation” and 
“Scripture, Exegesis, and Discernment in Christian Ethics” by 
Fowl and Jones may be read with appreciation by Orthodox, while 
the late John Yoder s “Practicing the Rule of Christ” will introduce 
one to the still powerful thinking of the Radical Reformation. 
Craig Dykstras “Reconceiving Practice in Theological Inquiry 
and Education” might be studied with profit by those concerned 
for the formation of clergy. Pastors, today, are expected to be effec¬ 
tive and to have been trained in appropriate theories to be applied 
at the level of the congregation. How often do seminary students 
complain that they need practical tools to be used in the parish. 
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Theory is related to practice in ministry as a variety of ‘‘sci¬ 
ence-technology.” Dykstra suggests that practice be seen as “not 
doing things to one another so much as.. .doing things with one 
another” (169). As in baseball, so in the practice of church: “Base¬ 
ball simply cannot be played alone. If you can’t get a team to¬ 
gether, you can’t play the game” (170). As presented here, the 
fundamental problem of theological education is that it is “bur¬ 
dened by a picture of practice that is harmfully individualistic, 
technological, ahistorical, and abstract” (62). 

Part III contains 9 essays and a Retrospective. Virtue ethics is 
displayed here as operating in varied fields so as to demonstrate 
that it is not fideistic. Obviously it doesn’t follow that if one has a 
lot to say about a lot of things, then one is thereby exonerated of 
being tribal. However, this is an instance of the transformative 
aspect of virtue ethics: If we grant that every ethic is necessarily 
traditioned, then, in that sense, every ethic is “sectarian.” One 
would be a fideist only if confined by one’s tradition. 

There are many fine essays in the last section and I will note 
but one. “Abortion Theologically Understood” by Stanley 
Hauerwas is an example of how this approach reopens otherwise 
deadlocked issues. The usual and expected approaches to abortion 
are either to discern some right or to make a claim about meta¬ 
physical status. Neither approach seems to have gotten us very far. 
Hauerwas suggests another way: What kind of people, he asks, are 
we to be as Church and Christians?(226) In wrestling with that 
question, he makes out the most difficult choices to be those that 
the church as Church must make. This not an essay for those seek¬ 
ing to take the high—and easy—moral ground. Christians can 
never rest in their righteousness when reading Hauerwas. 

The last essay is a retrospective by Brad Kallenberg entitled 
“On Cultivating Moral Taste.” He summarizes by observing that, 
as in art, ethics requires that “you must first cultivate your sensibil¬ 
ities” (361). It is a “tutored struggle” with “no shortcuts” (362). 
Morality is not just theorizing nor mere position taking, but a 
struggle to be at home in the truth. As I thought about his claim 
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that ethics is more a matter of tacit recognition than of theoretical 
deliberation, I was reminded of Maximus the Confessor and his 
notion of gnomic will. It seems to me that Kallenberg is making a 
similar observation. 

According to Maximus: “If you take away all bodily and exter¬ 
nal advantages from the condition of general blessedness, and 
leave nothing whatever but the virtues, it remains a state of bless¬ 
edness. For virtue, by itself, is sufficient for happiness” {Amb, 
10.34:1173A). Virtue, according to Maximus, is the heart of the 
matter. This is an area of contemporary theology that might 
engage Orthodox in fruitful conversation. Virtues and Practices in 
the Christian Tradition is an excellent introduction to that conver¬ 
sation. I would have been even more convinced that it is not so 
tribal had I found an Orthodox voice in the text. 

Joseph Woodill 
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